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PBEFACE. 


I have been asked why I have adopted the form in 
which this narrative of Indian life appears, instead of 
treating the subject in the first person, the incidents all 
being personal experiences of my own and my friends. 

I had several motives for so doing. 

For the sake of making the book more interesting to 
my youthful readers ; to enable me to impart much in- 
formation in a pleasant colloquial manner, without the 
pedantry which might have been too obtrusive in an 
egotistical narration ; and, finally, to allow me to select 
from a mass of notes, jotted down at various times, 
those cases only which exhibited certain peculiarities in 
the animals concerned, and to arrange them in such a 
way as to carry the reader month by month through the 
successive seasons of the year. 

I had no intention, when I took up my pen, of 
writing for the veteran sportsman, though I dare say 
there are many bits in the following pages — notices of 
birds and plants and insects, and traits of animal 
character — that will recall fond memories of the past to 
many an old shikaree. My book is written chiefly for 
younger followers of Saint Hubert, whether they be' 
bound for India or not, and my aim throughout has 
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been to inculcate a love for nature, and to make secondary 
to it the mere destroying of wild beasts. 

The European characters have been created for the 
work, but the natives are real beings. Some of my 
readers will not only recognise the scenes, but will re- 
member old Sheykha, Soma the Lebhana, and my old 
follower the Lalla. The death of the latter by a tiger 
has been vividly described by Captain Forsyth in his 
“ Highlands of Central India,” though the story of his 
life is incorrect ; the true account will he found in the 
Notes at the end of this volume. In the nomenclature 
of the birds and mammals I have followed Dr. Jerdon, 
an old friend and encourager of the natural history 
proclivities of my youthful days. For the botany 
Roxburgh’s “Flora Indica," Voight’s “Hortus Suburb- 
anus Calcuttensis,” and Balfour’s “Trees of India,” 
have been my authorities. 

. The legend of Taj Khan illustrates the superstitious 
customs of the Mahomedans, who are firm believers in 
witchcraft and the raising and casting out of devils. 
The Lalla’s story is a sample of the art of the Hindoo 
iviprovisatore. 

A short topographical and historical account of the 
district appears in the Appendix. 

Robert A. Sterndale. 


Thames Dittos, March, 1877. 
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CHAPTER I. 


It was a bright, crisp morning 
the month of January. The 
sun had been up about an hour, 
driving the mists front the valleys 
and bathing the whole landscape 
in a flood of light. Tho air was 
cold and bracing — moro so than it usually is in the plains of India, 
even in tho cold season. “When wc say the plains of India, the 
term is used in contradistinction to those mountain ranges winch 
aro commonly known as “ The Hills." India is intersected by other 
ranges of lesser grandeur, whoso plateaux, elevated above the sea 
some S.OOOjOr 3,000 feet, have a cooler range of temperature than 
the low levels of the true plains. Of all these highlands, tho 
Itighlandsjjf ^Central India — so termed by an old friend and 
fellow sportsman, now gone to rest, in his faithful account of them 
— are the most enjoyable to tho hunter and tho naturalist. The 
lordly bison blunts the bamboo-clad slopes of tlio Satpura range. 
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and interferes not with his unwieldy neighbour and cousin, the 
buffalo, who keeps to his grass-grown plains. The red deer herd 
in the fertile valleys watered by the H alone and the Bonjur; the 
T sambur and the axis, the stately blue bull and the tiny, toy-like, 
mouse deer, all have their haunts in the forests that aro spread 
over the undulating plateaux. There are the rocky ravines for the 
bears, and the atony plains haunted by antelopo and bustard. The 
grim tiger roams over thousands of square miles, and the stealthy 
panther scruples not to carry off liis prey even from the heart of a 
station. 

Since the time of which we write, the are and the plough have 
been steadily eating into the vast solitudes j but there arc still 
thousands of square miles of forest land which never will, and never 
can, bo cleared — extensive beds of laterite and piles of trap boulders 
which, though bearing a denso covering of timber and underwood, 
me undisturbed by human hands unless for the excavation, here 
and there, of iron ore. Tims cover will always remain for wild 
animals, which find refugo during the day in tho thickets, from 
whence they emerge at night to lay waste tho growing crops, or 
attack the stragglers of tho homewanl-wcmling herds. 

It is in the district of Sconce — which forms a portion of those 
high table-lands formed by tho Satpura range of which wo luivc* 
been speaking — that we would place our reader on that bright 
January morning. The road, or rather |>ath, for it was littlo else, 
had led over a gentle riso composed of red hterite, which, when 
worn by tho feet of men and cattle, Imd all the appearance of n 
made gravel walk in a alirubbcry, being fringed by a variety of 
bushes. . . - . 

For a milo or two it bad liecn thickly wdbded as the traveller 
passes through a belt of sain* forest — a peculiar, aromatic, but 
ruther worthless tree — but now it emerged on a broad, low Valley, 
down the centre of which ran a email brook, dotted here and there 
srith clumps of buten + and gnslea } bushes. On the other side 
another gentle slope was covered with thick scrub, over which ,lhe 
morning ml«ts were slowly floating oft ' * 
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a flock of green parroquets flaw over, each one trying to out-scrcam 
the rest; and occasionally a rocket-bird would glide across the 
open space between the two belts of wood, lii< long tail streaming 
like a white riband after him. 

Eat what makes the peacock suddenly lower his train, and 
his dusky wives to glide rapidly into cover? Over the swell of 
the ground at the head of tho valley dashes at full speed ft noble 
blue bull : straining cveiy nerve, with labouring breath and dis- 
tended nostrils, with heaving flanks, that seem jet-black as the 
perspiration streams down his side, he dashes headlong down the 
grassy slope. A few yards behind pressed a horseman at tho same 
reckless pace, and it was evident that the stride of his charger was 
too much for the pursued. As the crest of the hill was passed the 
rider, pressing his horse’s flanks, urged him to a final rusli, and, 
ranging up alongside the bull, tho sharp crack of n rifle rang 
through the stillness of the glen. The nylghau staggered, but 
bravely held on. Another sharp report and he plunged heavily on 
hi* head, driving his short, pointed homs deep into the turf. The 
impetus of the horseman carried him a few yards beyond, when, 
wheeling sharp round, he sprang off by tho 6ido of his quarry. 

The first glance the hunter gave at the dying bull was one of 
mingled satisfaction and pity ; his eyes flashed with prido nt the 
well-placed shots, but a Badder expression came over them as they 
met the glazing orbs of the animal. He turned away to loosen his 
horse’s girths, muttering to himself — “Those lazy loons will lose 
their meat if they don’t run harder than they did at first. 1 ’ 

Tho bull lay in tho stillness of death as he cast ono more look at 
it, before proceeding to caress his reeking steed. It was a golden- 
chestnut Arab, promising great speed, sinewy anti hard as nails ; 
not an ounce of superfluous fat. His faulty point was his head, as 
far as good looks were concerned ; he lacked tho Arab, deer-like 
head, so much admired. It was rather coarse and heavy, but he 
had an honest brown eye, and, as his master would proudly observe, 
little fault was to be found with the rest of him. 

Casting the bridlo over his arm so as to let his favourite crop tho 
dewy grass, the master sat down upon a trap boulder which cropped 
up 'out of Jho turf. About a yard from his feet lay tho dead 
nylglnu. 

. “Poor brutal” he softly said to himself, “you had a sharp 
tus3lo for ££- huh I £jLva yora. esexy chszuyt. I. might, Vari 
you down standing where we first came upon you, but I gave you 
a run for your life ; not much chance, though, with Cossack at your 
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heels. I wish those lazy fellows would run up, however," ho 
continued, scanning the landscape; “they will lose their meat, 
and serve them right. There will he a meal in every Gond’s 
hut in the village, and all the more for the loss to the squeamish 
Mahomedans. I wanted some marrow-hones, too, for to-night’s 
dinner. There’s that boy coming out, and tough chicken is hardly 
the hunter’s fare he expects. All ! here comes Nussccr Khan at 
last." A shrill peal from the master’s dog-whistle directed the 
panting runner, who had just paused on the crest of the slope, to 
the spot where the group was. The sight of the dead hull stirred 
the man’s blood, and, waving liis hand with a shout to his comrades 
behind, he bounded down the valley. 

“Now, Nussccr Khan, look sharp,” said his master, pointing to 
the nylghau. 

The man drew a long Lahore knife from liis girdle ns he bent 
over the animal “ It is too late,” he muttered, shaking his head ; 
“his breath is gone out of him.” 

“■What of that 1 ” impatiently exclaimed the Englishman. “I 
know more of the Book than you people do , if blood follows the 
knife it is fit — it is no matter. Cut and lose no more time.” 

I Murmuring the appointed prayer, the Patlian drew the heavy 
blade across tho bull’s throat, and looked increduously at the 
crimson stream as it sank into the moist earth. 

By this time two other men, breathless with hard running, 
arrived, one a Patlian like Nussccr Khan, stalwart and fair-com- 
plexioned, the other a Gond, or aboriginal dweller of tho country, 
and Bomewhat negritic in type, as far as curly hair, broad nose, and 
high cheek-bones are concerned. 

| The denizen of the junglo came forward with a grin from car to 
car, as lie foresaw a plenteous feast of meat that evening; no 
scruples of conscience afflicted him as to whether tho beast was 
properly killed according to the Mosaic and Mahomcdan laws, 
whether “the blood thereof which is tho life thereof" had been let 
in proper manner, with the customary invocation; omnivorous, 
and by no means fastidious, lus mouth watered at the thought of 
broiled collops. 

Leaving the Gond and the second Patlian to make arrangements 
for bringing the bull into camp, the Englisliman tightened Iris 
homo’s girths and, mounting, rode slowly off, followed by Nusscer • 
Khan carrying his master’s rifle. . * 

Major Fonlliam, our successful rider, was a tall, spare man, wiry, 
and bronzed with much exposure. He seemed about forty, bail n 
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mild grey eye, a pleasant, smiling month, shaded by a heavy grey 
moustache, and a cpiiiet, low voice. He hail the character of being 
a studious man, more of a naturalist than a shikaree ; but in this 
case popular opinion was wrong. If bo was solitary in his habits, 
objecting to jovial hunting parties, it was because more killing had 
no charm for liim, and emulation wa3 distasteful ; lie never bragged 
of bis own exploits, and so ho lost much credit as a mighty hunter. 
His aim was deadly, his seat on a horse was sure ; perhaps he was 
a little over-cautious, hut lm coolness and courage in difficulties 
were known to the native shikarees of the placo more than to tho 
residents of the station. The natives used to say of his gun that it 
was Ids fjhdlam, or slave. For real jungle-knowledge, concerning 
the habits of animals, skill in tracking, and reading the many signs 
essential to perfect woodcraft, he was far superior to many a more 
noted sportsman of his race. As a rule English sportsmen do not 
attain to the pitch arrived at by the native; they are fearlcM*, 
hard-hitting, straight-forward ^Nimrods, ready to ride down, spear, 
or Ehoot anything that is put before them. Compared with the 
lithe native they are indifferent stalkers. They cannot ho or sit 
for hours in a cramped position, nor docs tho bent twig or cropped 
blade of grass catch their eye as they stride along the jungle path. 
"We do not wish to decry our brethren, but we think they might 
leam more from the native than they do ; but it requires a special 
aptitude, quick sight, habitually observant nature, and unvarying 
patience — all these are necessary, and as they arc exercised these 
faculties get stronger aud stronger, till it becomes a second nature 
to a man to let nothing escape liis notice. 

Tordham wa3 one of the few who had exercised these gifts, and 
ho was little inferior to Jcythoo, the bison tracker of Sonawani, to 
whom in due time we will introduce the reader, whoso wonderful 
powers of following up a trail quite equalled what Cooper tells us 
in hi3 thrilling tales of the feats of the Red Indians. Fordham’s 
fondness of thi3 kind of woodcraft had been in no small degree 
fostered in his yonth by those very talcs, and also by memories and 
traditions in liis family, one of his ancestors liaving seceded in tho 
"War of Independence, and attained eminence under "Washington. 
Many were^the hours spent in his boyish days trying to hurl the 
tomahawk or dart the knife like the heroic Delawares, and, wo 
must confess, with but indifferent, success. Instead of sleeping 
quietly in "his bed like other good boys of liis age, he would drop 
out of his' window, and roll himself up in a blanket under a low 
branching yew tree in the garden, greatly to tlie disgust of sundry 
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cats who had made it a favourite trysting-place. Tlieiefore, when 
lie came to years of greater discretion, and found himself his own 
master to a certain extent, and -within reach of tho forests ho longed 
for in his boyhood, he entered thoroughly into the enjoyment of a 
hunter’s life, spending days and nights out in the jungles, when- 
ever Jie could get leave from his regiment. Scorning luxuries, he 
went in for roughing it, and rather overdid it at first, till a few 
severe bouts of jungle fever somewhat restrained him. Then the 
Punjaub campaign of ’48 took him to moro stirring scenes, after 
which, through the influence of some friends who were interested 
in him, ho was given a staff appointment, and, at the time of which 
wc write, ho was holding o special post which enabled him to 
remain nine months out of the year in camp, and to carry out his 
favourite pursuits. 

lie was now exppeting a young friend to join liim, who had 
lately landed in India. 

“Ifussecr Klian, was the marc taken out to Moligaon 1" asked 
his master, wlio liad ridden slowly about a mile towards his camp, 
which could now ho seen in the far distance, tho white tent* 
showing hko specks against the dark foliago of a mango grove. 
“ Was the mare taken out to Moligaon, and tho brown Cabul to 
Tiperia for the ehota saJiib 7 " 

“Yes, my lord, your slave lttm«el I saw them off.” 

“Anil did you send a Sowar with them to show tho Sahib tho 
way across country T ” 

“ Azira lvlnn went, protector of tliO poor.” 

“Tis well/' replied I'ordhara, taking a glaneo upwards at the 
sun. “Tho boy ought to be in camp by this time if he started at 
tho crow’s dawn." 
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Over another bund, and he shook lii^ fist laughingly at a grey 
fox, which darted from under his horse’s feet. The little rascal 
had keen cautiously stalking the geese, and might have secured ono 
liad hia little game not been spoiled by Cossack’s thundering hoofs, 
as he bounded over the hard soil in a manner which showed tliat 
his run of the morning had not much affected his spirits. 

A 'few more fields. A gentle declivity with a sandy bottom, 
which served as a watercourse in tho rainy season; a elope of 
turf, then a grove of huge, gnarled, old mango trees, and tho 
horseman pulled up hia snorting Arab at tho door of n large single- 
pole tent. 

At a littlo distance another smoking steed was l>cing rubbed 
down by a native groom or syce, whilst a dismounted trooper stood 
at his horse’s head waiting to make his report. Seeing these signs 
of hia friend’s arrival, Fonlham tlirew his rcin3 to a bystander, and 
was soon welcoming to tent-life a slim young Englishman, whoso 
frc9li complexion showed that an Indian sun had not as yet liad 
time to turn the roses of the old country into tan. 

The two men had mutual friends at home, and tho younger ono 
soon got over a certain amount of restraint which he could not help 
feeling at first at the other’s superior ago and position, and, whilst 
their baths were bciug prepared, they were in a deep animated 
conversation. Eordham’s manner was so freo from affectation of 
any kind that he seldom failed to make the most timid at homo in 
a very short time, and he noted u ith pleasure that his young com- 
panion was also devoid of that worthless lacquer which young men 
so often think passes for sterling gold, and with which they hide 
the natural complexion of their nature. 

Nothing is more to bo admired than a young man, lionest and 
open-hearted, just beginning life with all tho ardent hopes and 
sanguine nature of youth ; fresh and enthusiastic, willing, and not 
too proud to learn from those of greater experience, and straight- 
forward in all things. And, on the other hand, nothing is more 
to be deplored, than to see a similar youth aged beyond bis years, 
hipped and. Hast, a wretched counterfeit of an old roue, who tliinks 
he is up to a trick or two, in his own miserable parlance, and who 
considers it is weak to show any natural freshness whatever. 

There was a striking contrast between Fordham and Ernest 
Milford in dress. Tho elder was clad in a close-fitting suit of stout 
drill, dyed with the barks of the mango anil babool trees to tho 
true shikar colour, a sort of olive greenish-brown ; the shoulders 
were protected by pieces of leather to bear the friction of the rifle ; 
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leather-lined pockets in front held a small .powder flask, caps, and 
halls, sewed up in a greased cloth — for these were the days before 
the common use of breech-loadere ; a looln'e or Gboorka knife, an 
awkward-looking but favourite weapon of Pordhnm’s, and a short- 
bladcd, straight, double-edged dagger were attached to a broad belt 
of sambur leather ; leggings of the same material completed his 
attire, which savoured more of the backwoods than of civilization, 
and formed a dingy contrast to the modem-cut shooting-coat, 
buckskin breeches, and highly varnished boots of his younger 
companion. 

A servant approaches to tell them their baths are ready ; so let 
us leave them for a wlule and look about tlie camp. 

• The mango grove was on the borders of a noble tank, and was 
for some distance surrounded by a cultivated plain, beyond which 
was a range of blue hills. A little to the right, nestled amongst 
trees, was a large native village, inhabited by an industrious and 
skilful race of cultivators, called Ponw ars, but a litigious, untrust- 
worthy 6et, much given to removing, il they could, their neighbours' 
landmarks, and delighting in the incessant law-suits arising there- 
from. A few miles on the left the 6moko rose from another largo 
village owned by a Pntlun, and colonized by that more stalwart 
people. They were descendants of the Pa than a who invaded tho 
country in the armies of tho emperors of Delhi, and who acquired 
lands in virtue of conquest, and when, about a. P. 1700, the district 
of Sconce was ceded by the ruling prince of the Raj Gond dynasty, 
Narendm So, to Buklit TJooluud, tho Raja of Deogurlx, a I’utlian 
adventurer, named Taj Khan, to distinguished himself before tho 
latter by slaying a bear with his swonl that he gave him n command 
of horse, and afterwards the talooqa, or division of Doongerlal, 
where ho built a fort, of which the ruins still remain. Taj Khan’s 
descendants soon spread thcni«elves over the place, and one of them 
now held the village to our left, from whence lie kept up nn active 
quarrel with his Fonw.ar neighbour on the old subject of a disputed 
loundary, the ins and outs of which Fonlham nos now trying to 
ammveL 
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which paced a sentry guarding the pilot arm;?. The Sojwys theni- 
£elve3 were mcfstly away in a comer where the village dealers had 
opened an impromptu shop of groceries of various kinds, and were 
liargaming for the materials of which the)' make their frugal meals. 
Some of them were already hard at work making their Hour into 
dough, and then roasting their flat cakes on round iron plates, 
whilst a little pot of dal— a kind of pulse — was .-tmmering away 
hesidc the fire. 

Behind the bunniah’s shop was a group of camels, most of them 
lying down ruminating after their morning’s work. Further to the 
left was a fine female elephant, lazily fanning herself with a branch, 
whilst her keepers were busily preparing cakes similar to those of 
the Sepoys, only four times the sire, which were intended for her 
special benefit, her allowance being thirty pounds of flour daily, 
with balf-a-pound of glt'c and half-n-pouml of treacle to supply the 
place of butter and jam ; borides which she was allowed ns much 
as she could cat of grass, succulent branches, and millet stalks. So 
on tho whole she was about the best treated of all the four-footed 
members of the camp. 

At some distance from tbe*elcpliant were picketed two rows of 
horses — four of them in tho front rank, from their superior 
acroutrements as well as appearance, were easily to bo recognized 
as Forilham’s ; the other four belonged to his mounted orderlies. 
In those days district officials were more liberally supplied with 
attendance than they are now. Having mado the round of the 
camp, passing a small tent, from which a savour)* smell and sounds 
of hissing frying-pans issuing told that it was the kitchen, wo find 
ourselves again in front of the principal tent door. A large white 
dog of the common Pariah breed, but in better condition than most 
of his species, stood licking his lips as each dish was carried in by 
the bhiduxutgare and placed on the breakfast table. He knew his 
place better than to go in till his master called him — not that 
Fordham was his master beyond being master of the whole camp ; 
Bhoora’s legitimate owner was a camel-driver, but the dog, having 
shown marvellous sagacity in tracking wounded deer on one or two 
occasions, was taken notice of by Fordham, and always at meals 
was allowed a bone from the major’s table. • 

Breakfast having been served, and tho two Englishmen having 
bathed and changed their attire, they set to work with hunters’ 
appetites. Omelettes and khichrec — a favourite Indian dish of 
rice and pulse, boiled together with savoury spices, and served up 
with butter and fried onions — dry curries, a round of cold corned 
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beef, potted wild 'dock, eggs, toast and chuppatties — a species of 
thin flour cake, or scone, baked on an iron plate, something like 
what we have seen tlftrSepoys making, only thinner ; various kinds 
of jams completed a meal to which ample justice was done. 

“What do you drink; Milford?" asked his host. 

“Oh, tea, please,” rejoined the other, Laughing. “I have not 
got over my English hahits yet, and could not fancy beer and 
claret, as all the others did in the station." 

“ I am very glad to hear it. I always take tea myself. If those 
fellows in the station would only drop beer in the mornings and 
take more exercise, we should hear less of liver complaint among 
them. By-the-hye, I have forgotten old Blioora and the cats 
too. Here, tit, tit, tit! there now, what do you think of those? 
ho continued, as two beautiful little spotted cats carao racing down 
from their resting-place on the inner canvas roof of the tent, and 
began rubbing themselves against his legs, and mewing for food. 
They were beautifully shaped, like miniature leopards — greyish in 
colour, with black spots, white chest and belly, with largo black 
hands and splashes, and narrow stnpcs of black, wliitc, and tan 
down the forehead. 

“ 'What splendid little fellows ’ " exclaimed Milford j “ what are 
they?” 

"A species of Pirdine cat, called by naturalists FdU ntM/jinosa. 
They were brought to me when very young by a Gond shikaree, as 
I am known throughout the district as a collector of animals. At 
first they were savage, but they gradually got tamer. Even now they 
will not let me handle them, although they both, and oue especially, 
will lie in my lap for hours n liilst I am reading or writing. They 
never leave the tents, and at night sleep in a basket, in which they 
are carried from stage to stage. You will see them liy-aml-byo 
playing, and will marvel at their agility, which far exceeds that of tho 
common cat. Here, Blioorn, old hoy, hero is a bono for you. Now, 
Milford, I must do some office work, and, if you can amuse your- 
self in tho mean time, wc will go out at four in the afternoon and 
see if we can bent a hog out of the cam- fields beyond the village.” 

“ Well, if yon will allow mo to take u l»ook ami sit quiotly in n 
comer of your office tent, I should like to see how you go on ; It 
will bo a novelty to me, whoso only notions of a court of justice 
are connected with Iwwigged and gowned judges and barrister*.” 

“Ah, wo don’t sport wigs and gonm in the jungles,” rejoined 
his companion, Laughing, “but I flunk «e mete out ns good justice 
if not letter, In our rough way ; we have no intervention of attorney* 
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and barristers j the parth-s wnvmil plead th^ir own causes, and 
bring n[> their own witii's.""!. However, comp alony and eeo lor 

To an adjoining lent the two Englishmen adjourned. MiUord 
chovj on easy arm-chair in a corner, where he pretended to read, 
whilst Fonlham took pn»ic*.don of a small table plarcl nearly Hi 
front of one door. "Behind his chnir stood a seticrahle oM jemadar 
of chapprassceo, or chief of the on let lies a grey-1 x-mlcd old i’atlnn, 
with snow-white turban with a gold l«and acn><s it, blue cloth tunic 
and crimson shawl round hi* waist, m which was conspicuously 
thrust a lintidsomc nilver-mouiit^l, uory-lmndled Ij\hore hntfc, the 
badge of hu rank. Behind him again stood two ordinary cliajx 
praiseea, dreaded in similar uiufotm but of inferior quality, ami 
instead of the dagger tluy wore an engraved hrasvplate, with the 
name of the office to which they l*-longi d. 

Two natives now entered, and, making a low talaam to Major 
Forilliani, sat down, ono on each side ; one was « Mnhomcdjin, 
stout and black-bearded, with an air of considerable dignity and 
self-importance. Tins was the xcrwA Zadar, or native secretary of 
tho office, ii jicrsonage of no small consequence. Hi* rival (in many 
ways) on the other side wa« n shar|*-faccd Hindoo, meaner in ftjv 
pcarancc, much marked wiili small-pox, and very olucquious and 
insinuating in his manner. Milford, ns he looked at him, thought 
' him ft most untrustworthy man, and set him down n» n roguo nt 
once; thinking tho senshtadar rather a fine fellow: so much for 
appearances. As neither character will figure in our pages again 
wc may as well say that the portly senshtadar was, if possible, tho 
greater rascal of tlictwo, and l*oth of them were commonly supped 
to fatten on ill-gotten gains — a state of things which tho utmost 
vigilance on the part of the European district oflicers was jKnvcrlcss 
to prevent. Each man was accompanied by ft clerk, nnd a jron 
canying a large bundle of papers tied lip in n red cloth. Tho 
Hindoo, who was tho nazir, or financial secretary and accountant, 
opened his bundle, took out a paper, nnd, receiving ft nod from his 
master, began in a very wheezy voice, that seemed to filter through 
a layer of cotton wool, to read a paper written in Hindoo. Eordham 
listened, jmd rapidly gave some orders. The nazir parsed tho paper 
over to tho clerk behind him, who entered tho instructions on n 
comer of tho document. 

The senshtadar now produced a lengthy report in the Persian 
character, which ho read m sonorous tones rocking his body to and 
fro, and reading as much as could bo done nt ti time in one breath 
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regardless of stops, when, "with a deep inspiration, ho mado a dash 
on at another series of deeply-mouthed words. 

Milford thought nothing could be more monotonous, andFordliam 
slyly winked at him as he watched his silent astonishment. Similar 
orders were passed on this paper, and endorsed in the same manner. 
Then the nazir got another innings, then the serishtadar, and so on, 
till all the reports for the day were finished. 

’ At tin's juncture Uusseer Khan, divested of his brown shikar 
suit, and arrayed in uniform as a chapprassec, came in and informed 
his master that the blue bull had arrived. 

“ Some of my morning’s work,” saul Fordham, turning to his 
companion with a smile ; “do you care to go out and sea it?” 

“Oh, yes," rejoined the other, springing up from his chair; 
“everything is fresh to me. Good gracious} what a monster I 
what do you call it?" 

“Well, he is a big fellow, certainly," replied Fordham ; "it was 
almost a sin to shoot him. I generally call them blue bulls, for it 
is difficult what to call them ; they belong properly to a genus of 
antelopes which is more common in Africa than in this country. 
Ho has tho mingled attributes of tho antelope, cow, and horse. Tim 
native name, nj/tgfio, signifies bluo bulk” 

“ He is almost as big as a lior6e f ” remarked Milford. 

“Yes, I supposo ho is about Galloway height, 13i or maybo 14 
1 lands ; you can hardly judge of his size ns ho lies stropped up on 
this bullock-cart. Poor brute f he gave me a smart gallop before I 
knocked him over.” 

“What ! did you kill him on horseback ?" 

“ Yes, 1 generally do so when I kill them at all, and 1 only try 
to kill them when wo are in want of meat, or for tho villagers whose 
crops they destroy, ami who are glad to get them to cat, poor 
fellows } Jfovr all these Gonds round about are rejoicing at the 
anticipated feast, whilst those stupid Mahometans of mino will not 
touch it, I am sure, because Kusseer Khan did not arrivo before 
the breath had left its body. It is no vise my telling them that 
their law is founded on the old Mosaic ordination regarding tho 
blood, and that ns long 03 the blood flows at the cut and customary 
prayer they may safely eat it. They are mostly ignorant men, 
knowing but some of tho fundamental rules and ceremonies of their . 
religion, and a few prayers in Arabic which they learn like parrots; 
and, by living so long amongst the Hindoos, they have insensibly 
imbibed many of their idolatrous neighbours’ prejudices. 1 have 
a 1-amed Mahomed-m with me, a Moulvce, or Doctor of Divinity, 
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have their prescriptive rights, which are protected by the State. 
For instance, as the head man — malgoozar or zemindar — cannot be 
tinned out so long as he pays the Government assessment, and his 
office is hereditary, so the monrousee assamee, or hereditary tenant, 
cannot be ousted from his holding so long as he does his part in 
paying his rent regularly. Hia fields which ho received from his 
father will descend to his son, so he is in fact a part proprietor. 
A tenant whose rights are not so secured becomes a tenant-at-will, 
and is liable to be ousted by the malgoozar, if a higher bid is made 
for his land. But twelve years’ occupancy would entitle him to 
claim the right of a mourousee tenant, and the law would protect 
him accordingly. Each village or group of villages has its canoongoe, 
or village accountant, whose duty it is to submit to the State the 
accounts of each tenant’s holding. These canoongoes, or putwar- 
rees, ore remunerated hy fixed cesses levied on all tho cultivators. 

In certain cases the State makes over a talooqa, or division 
containing many villages, to one man — m olden days generally a 
noble. He i3 expected to pay a certain fixed sum to the Government, 
and then he makes his terms with his malgoozars, and they with 
their tenants — the rights of each being still guaranteed by the State. 
He then is termed a talooqdar. 'When for some special service the 
Government demand is remitted altogether, in favour of one or 
more individuals, the grant is termed a jaghir, and tho holder a 
jaglrirdar. Of course the systems of land tenure vary greatly in 
different parts of India, but, os our story has to do with the Central 
Provinces only, tho slight sketch above given is all that is necessary 
for present purposes. 

When these territories were ceded to the British in the year 1 81 S 
several settlements or assessments of the Government j umm a, or 
revenue were made for short periods, which was a wiso arrangement. 
Much o! the amble land lay still covered with forest, and tho 
cultivated portion was impoverished by over-taxation. By a scries 
of short but gradually lengthening settlements, at low rates, time 
was given for the cleared land to recover, and settlers were en- 
couraged to open up tho fertile valleys that liad hitherto lain - 
waste. , . , , , , 

It was now about the time for a fresh assessment, and fc>r thirty 
years ; and before entering into tho question of how much each 
- village ought to pay, it was necessary to Invc an accurate survey of 
the whole, with a definite demarcation of boundaries, and final 
adjustment of all dilutes. And this was no easy matter: all the 
old feuds about a few yards of «nl; obsolete traditions of a river 
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ted having "been diverted "by ono oi those freaks oi nature, which 
will occasionally tako place in the xainy season; deliberate assertions 
of land-marks being forcibly removed ; every conceivable invention 
and falsehood were brought into play on all sides, in the hope of 
getting a few extra acres out of a neighbour’s land. 

Such was the case being now investigated by Fordham. The 
natural demarcation between the two villages was a nullah, or 
brook, which, amongst other contortions peculiar to the brook kind, 
had made a decided start to the right, nnd then, after taking a short 
bend, turned back again, as if it had repented its little freak, and 
thus formed a horse-shoe before it flowed on again in its original 
direction. The few acres of ground thus enclosed were of good 
quality, and formed the cams belli, not that quality mattered in 
the least — if it had been barren rock it would have been all the 
same, and Fordham often declared that the final settlement of tho 
quarrel would be a sad loss to both parties. The value of tho land 
was the last thing they cared about; it was a point oi honour with 
the fiery Pathan. to have what ho considered his own, in spite of 
the wily Ponwar, and he held it by force and put in his ploughs 
by^ force — and with the latter it was a secret pleasure to gall his 
neighbour by incessant appeals, and endless litigation, and now came 
the final tussle when the matter was to be decided for good. The 
Ponwar declared that the brook ran originally across the base of 
the loop, but that his opponent’s grandfather made a dam which 
stopped the water in the cams, and caused it to find a fresh channel 
for itself, which it did by encroaching on liis lands — that the 
boundary ran straight from a polas tree at the first bend to a semul 
tree at the second — and what could his ancestors do \ There was 
a Mussulman Sooboh at Seonee, and justice w03 not to bo obtained 
by a Ponwar against o Mahomcdan. 

The contending parties stood on opposite sides at the door of 
Kuteherry tent, just in front of the table, the space in Die middle 
being occupied by the witness whose deposition was being recorded. 
Tho Ponwar was an oil j -looking, slim, fair man, with cringin" 
manners, but with a vein of caustic humour with which he occasion^ 
ally touched np his impetuous opponent, who formed a great contrast 
in anpcaipncc — a fine, soldierly-looking man of about fifty, tall an 1 
portly, with bushy grey beard and whiskers, which were trained t 
stand out like those of a wild cat ; a good rider, and keen snort <r™ W 
a killer of tigers and bison. Was he to be bearded and 
by tin idolatrous, effeminate Hindoo, and a mongrel sort of 
to boot Soobhan Allah ! it was enough to make his hair h ' 
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Fordham was greatly amused at setting these two old foes against 
each, other, but lie was careful not to show the least favour or 
partiality to the Pathan, who was an old frieml of his. 

“It is very strange,” he remarked, "that you two cannot live 
together in peace.” 

“ Two snakes in a basket ! " murmured a bystander, at which 
there was a general titter; the propensity of the larger reptile to 
swallow the weaker one seeming to apply to the present case. 

“So we wilj, STaharaj,” pleaded the Ponwar, "only give me my 
land.” 

“ Ills land ! ” snorted the Moslem. “ As much his land as the 
salub’s tent fis his. Is not the n ulla h the boundary, and always has 
been 1 Am I a magician, that I can make the waters flow where I 
like 1 Pah ! thooh 1 but why should I talk before the sahib to one 
of a generation of liars? Ghureeb-Purwar” (protector of the poor), 
continued he, altering his tone to a respectful one, as he turned to 
Fordham, “let my witness bo called. The Gonds are truthful and 
not like the Ponwars.” 

Fordham nodded to the Berishtadar, who called out, “ Summon 
Bukloo Gond." 

“Bukloo Gond, Bukloo Gondl” shouted the court peons. 

"Ho, dadal” replied a primitive-looking old savage. Rising 
from the ground, and casting his axe over his shoulder, he advanced 
to the table and stood on one leg, the Gondi attitude of respect, 
and with his hands joined. 

“ Administer the oath.” 

"Now, repeat after me," said the senshtadar, in his pompous 
manner. 

“Ho, dadal" replied the simple old man. 

"You mustn’t say ' Ho, dada ! ’ Repeat tho oath after me.” 

"Ho, dadal” 

The scrishtadar shrugged his shoulders ond asked him in high- 
flown language what god ho worshipped. But it was of no avail. 
Tho old fellow could only gnu and answer "Ho, dada 1" whilst 
tho bystanders were convulsed with suppressed laughter, and Ford- 
ham himself could not help snrifmg. {seeing at fast that there was 
no clrnnco of the serbhtadar, who cither could hot or vould not 
descend to the level of the Gond’s intellect, being able to make the ' 
old man understand, ronlham took him in liand himself. 

“Now then, dada,” he, addressing him in his own dialect, 

“ what god do you worship t ” 

"Burra Deo, Maharaj, ’’replied the old man, grinning from carlo car. 
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« Welt, then, hold your hand up add swear, * Bum Deo ka kimV ” 
“Burra Deo ka kima,” repeated tlie old man solemnly, holding 
up his hand. 

“ What’s your name 1 ” 

“Bukloo" 

“ How old arc yo til ” 

“How can 1 say, Maharajt — about twelve or thirteen years 
maybe — ” • 

This from an old fellow of seventy-five or eighty elicited a hurst 
of laughter, hut Foedham interposed. 

“ How often have y ou seen the bamboo flower 1 ” 

“ Twice, Jtaharaj, and a third approaches.” 

“ Put liim down as seventy-five,” said Fordham to the serishtadar. 

“ How go on and tell us what you know of the boundary of the 
village” 

“ 1 knew it, Mohataj, when there was not an acre of ground on 
its hanks under tho plough- On either eide for a quarter of a mile 
• towards the villages was waste, used for herding cattle. Tlio 
hroolc ran where it does now : thero has been no change.” 

“There, see, my lord,” burst forth the fiery old Pathtmj “it is 
true, tho Gortd speaks tho truth ! ” 

“Who gives him two khundics of land for kodoo, rent free f ” 
glibly insinuated the Ponwar. 

A Bnort from the indignant Khan was followed by an injunction 
from tho serishtadar to keep silence before the liakim. 

“Do you know the palas tree and the semul tree at tho two 
bends of the nullah f” 

“ Ho, Maharaj.” 

“Bcema Putail declares that his boundary runs in a straight lino 
across, and that the nullah used to flow in that direction till it was 
diverted by Oomrao Khan, the present malgoozaris grandfather — is 
it true 1 ” 

“It is true, and it is not true, hlaharaj. I knew tho Khan 
eahib’a grandfather, and Bccma Putail’a great-grandfather, and 
neither of them turned the brook ; it was a greater than either of 
them did it — it tfas,” continued the old man, lowering his voice to 
asolemn and mysterious whisper — “it was Doongerdco who did it 
The nullah flowed on both rides of the land. So I have heard mv 
fathers eay ; and tho land was an island sacred to him. Iw 
midst of it stood an enormous semul tree, where the Gond neon!* 
laid their offerings, and where the souls of pur ancestors lived ■ lmf 
oue day Soo^ahut Khan, tho father of Oomrao Khan, cut down tho 
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scmul to malco himself a large canoe for the tank, and since then 
there has been ill-feeling about this land. Doongerdco dried up 
one channel of the nullah, and the place was no longer sacred ; for 
no one wotdd go near it. At last the cattle grazed there, and then 
Suka Putail, the great-grandfather of Beema Pntail, Laid claim to 
it, and there lia3 been war about it ever since : but Doongcrdeo 
dried up the nullah — my people have said it.” 

There were varied expressions at this old legend amongst the 
listeners. Not a few believed in it, for tales of wonder were not 
uncommon in a land of forest and mountain, peopled by superstition 
with woodland fays and deities. 

Fotdham was amused with the tale, though in his own mind he 
was of opinion that the channel had been diverted by natural causes, 
not infrequent in the rainy season. 

The Pathan malgoozar’s face showed a mixture of contempt and 
somewhat of disgust at the compromising nature of the evidence, 
but a smile gradually came over it at the mention of the tree having 
caused the feud, for he remembered the canoe as a boy ; it was now 
rotten and sunk, hut it had been the finest dcrnga * in the district. 

Beema Patad was half frightened at the supernatural part of 
the story, and half disgusted at the evident credence it obtained. 

“ Let my lord ordor a punch ay et t on it,” at last he exclaimed. 

“ Nay," said the Pathan, “let Beema Putail put his hand on his 
son’s head and walk over the boundary bo claims.” 

“ Well, ’"remarked Fordbam, “ I tliink the punchayet will bo the 
best plan. 'Will you agree to one, Wiueer Khan 1 ” 

“Ghurccb-Purwar, I will do whatever you advise." 

“Well, name one, Beema,” 

“Ram Ball Seyt, Khodawund.” 

“Well, Wuzecr Khan, do you agree 1 ’’ 

“Without doubt, my lord ; Ram Ball Seyt is n good man and a 
just, and unlike the rest of Ins caste. May the curse of tho Prophet 
light on them ! ” ho muttered in on undertone, as he remembered 
sundry cash transactions with the banker caste, of which Ram Ball 
was a member. 

“Put down Ram Ball Seyt as sir-punch. Now, Wuzeer Khan, 
name another.” « 

“ Bakur Mahomed Khan.” 

“Ills wife’s sister’s husband. I object, my lord,” cried Beema. 

« A *) aj-oot canoe. 

1 A iory Or board of arbitration, areally conjutlng of (Ire— nr , four members ml* Hr- 
pone], or president. 
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“Veil, then, Rakecm Khan, of Eitlee?” demanded the other. ( 
“Very well, I agree,” said the Ponwar, adding, sotto voce,, “He s 
the same religion, hut they’re reputed to dislike each other. 1 
“ Now, Becma, another on your side.” 

“Nuncoo Putail, of Khapa.” 

“No, uo," cried the Pathan; “you lent him three hundred 
rupees for lii3 daughter’s marriage, and do you think he will give 
fair judgment?” 

Becma appealed to Fordham, but was told he must name someone 
to whom lii3 opponent would agree, so after great wrangling they 
chose a Gond. Then the Pathan named another Gond, who was 
accepted without demur, both sides apparently having faith in the 
simple honesty of the aborigines. Finally, Beema proposed another 
Ponwar, who, after some discussion, was accepted. And so the 
arbitration stood as follows. One Mahomedan and one Ponwar, 
two Gonds, and a Mahajun, or banker, for sir-punch, or president. 

Orders were then passed for the summoning of the arbitrators, 
and the court closed for the day. 

“I am afraid it is rather late for the hog,” remarked Fordham, 
looking at his watch ; “however, we can but try, though we have 
some littlo distance to ride. Allons, boot and saddle ! ” 

“Are wo sure to find them soon?” asked Milford. 

“ Pretty certain. There are a few places in this district where 
you can ride pig, and we are going to one of the best. There are 
some sugar-cano fields, in which they lie sometimes for days together, 
and there is a clear run of about two miles before they can get into 
thick cover ; but it is ticklish riding over black cottou soil for the 
first milo: after that wo comoon a bed of laterite, which is first-rate.” 

Hero the old jemadar came in and whispered sometliing to his 
master. 

41 Ah t I quite forgot, Milford ; do you mind putting up with 
small game to-day and leaving the pig for the morning ? ” 

“ No, not in the least. I am ready for anything.” 

. “Veil, then, I must tell you I want a livo adult male of the 
rib-face, or barking deer, for toy menagerie, and so I gave orders 
for a small hill, which is supposed to contain one or two of these 
animals, toi-o surrounded by nets on three sides and driven on the 
fourth. Vo will take spears, in case wo get a tough customer like 
a panther or hyena in the nets.” 

*h° horses were already saddled, and s few minutes sufficed for 
tho sportsmen to don their shikar suits. Fordham looked with 
interest at the bran-new guns in their glossy cases wliich his young 
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companion liad brought out, but thcro was no time to lose in loot- 
ing over all the latest improvements ; so ho turned to his own 
•weather-beaten rifles, every piece of which had its story to teli of 
hair’s-hreadlh escapes and stirring scenes, and his eye brightened, 
and his heart warmed towards them as ho thought that the finest 
battery modem skill could turn out would hanlly replace his old, 
well-tried friends. 

“I shall take tliis with me to-day,” he said, turning to Uusseer 
Shan, and tapping a long single-barrelled ride, “you are in 
disgrace, my friend, since you missed the man eating tiger at 
Sirekha ; but we will give you a chance now and then of retrieving 
your character.” 

“That's a killing looking weapon," remarked Milford, as he 
noticed its great length, and the heaviness of the metal. 

“ Yes, as a rule it carries very truly, but my faith was shaken in 
it the other day,” rejoined Fordham. “ I had been ent after a tiger 
at Sirekha, at the confluence of the Hirrie river with the 3 &n 
Gangs, and after much toil came upon him, lying under a clump 
of bamboo. I was particularly anxious to get him, for lie had 
lately taken to man-eating, and, as he lay looking at me with his 
head between his paws, I foolishly laid down the double rifle I 
had in my hand, and took up * Plugger,’ thinking to brain him 08 
he lay, and for the first time the weapon played me false, or rather, 

I should say, my own eye and hand, for, after ah, it is little a 
shooting-iron can do if iko aimer’s hand shakes.” 

Their route from the camp lay along the edge of the tank — a 
sheet of water which in England would probably be called a lake 
— and the younger Englishman was greatly interested in the 
variety of water-fowl which, most of them new to him, dotted its 
surface or which sported along its banka. Wild ducks in countless 
numbers thronged the placid bosom of the waters, or circled round 
and round in tho air preparatory to settling down — a long the cd<rcs 
stalked long-legged cranes — the graceful sains,* with his crimson 
head and stately carriage, towering above the smaller storks and 
ibises around him. Here and there n solitary heron stood motion- 
less, watching for an unwary fish. Stilts and sandpipers hunted 
along the oozy margin for their food, and tho elegant pheasant- 
tailed, golden-necked jaeana glided swiftly oyer the leaves of the 
water JJies. 

“Look,” said Fordham, pointing to a dear patch of water, out 
of the midst of which a slcndcr-pointcd head like that of a serpent 
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rose, looked round for a second, and then withdraw again, to ho 
raised afresh a few yards further. 

« 'SMuit is it 1— a snake 1 ” asked Milford. 

“Sffo, not a snake, hut a snake-bird. It is a most extraordinary 
creature, a very handsome species of diver ;+ in the morning you 
may often see it perched on a stone, with its wings spread out like 
a Prussian Eagle, basking in tlie sun and looking the essence of 
stupidity, but in 
tho water they ate 
most wary birds, 
generally swimming 
with the body sub- 
merged, and it is 
little use shooting 
at them, for, in 
addition to the very 
small mark they 
afford, they dive at 
the flash like an 
American loon j 
they have beauti- 
ful plumes which, 
in some parts of 
the country, are 
considered em- 
blems of nobility 
like those of the 
heron.” 

A large hatch of 
teal now came whirl- 
ing over their heads , 

and fell plump like cmxwu. 

a shower of shot into the lake ; at tho -same instant, with a sound 
liko the wliizz of an arrow as it passes close to tho car, darted n 
bhyri, or peregrine falcon, hut this time the teal were too quick 
for him, and the disappointed hawk soared on and upwards in his 
swoop, and passed over to tho other 6ide. 

By this time the horsemen had neared the end of tho tank, and 
surmounting a slight slope, coveted with low beyr bushes, they 
came in sight of tho hill to bo driven, which lay jutting out from 
a low range which bounded tho horizon. 

t rictus iwJanopajfrr, 




“ Hist ! ” whispered Fordham, “ there is a chikara just within 
range. Now, Milford, try your luck.” 

The graceful little gazelle* was unconsciously nibbling some of 
the tender shoots, and had not as yet noticed the party, Milford 
seized his glossy Pardey, fresh from its case, and, eagerly aiming, 
fired. The gazelle bounded high in the air, and went down the 
dope at a pace which showed that not much damage had been 
done. 

The young sportsman blushed with disappointment and vexation, 
but Fordham assured him a chikara was no easy mark for a beginner, 
and he would soon get over the little excitement that always prevails 
at first. And then, as they went on, ho related several anecdotes 
of his own failures in years gone by. 

S On arriving at the hill they found the nets all arranged, and the 
beaters waiting. 

“ You must not consider this poaching business as an introduction 
to Indian sports, Milford,” remarked his companion. “This is 
merely to gratify my mania for collecting living specimens of 
animals, and I find that if I trust to tho natives to trap them, they 
invariably hart the poor things in 6ome way. Now, look here, 
these are long fishing nets, strong enough to hold tlie creatures I 
want, but you can never bo certain in this district that the smallest 
copse does not contain a tiger or other savage animal, and therefore 
I warn you to look out. Hyenas ore veiy common in such peaces 
as this ; consequently I have given each nct-watcher a spear. I 
shall guard this run myself, as I see some tracks here of rib-faceil 
deer, kakur or bherki as tho natives call them. You take the next 
Nusseer Kkan, who has got the end net to the left? it’s a likely run.” 

" That one-eyed shikaree from the Putail’s village, my lonL” 

“ Oh 1 that braggart ; ho won’t do much even with a hyena. 
Now tell the beaters to begin.” 

Some minutes elapsed before a messenger could get round to the 
back of tho hill whrre the beatere were assembled, and during the 
interval the two Englishmen hid themselves as much as possible- 
behind bushes, and awaited the advance. The nets were placed 
on supports, so as to give way with an animal of tho size of the 
kakur and fall over him, and were partially hidden* by light, 
feathery branches of the aonla irce,+ planted hero and there in 
front. Milford, to whom all was new and fresh, felt intensely 
excited as the faint sound of drums and shouts came, borne by tho 
breeze which swept over the hill Then birds of nil kinds came 
* CajtZa BemmttiL t nd'.Ua 
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flying over ; the chattering and screaming latom,* or buff-magpie, 
flr«t attracted, liis notice. Then a jangle-fowl ro^o with a whirr 
and swept over his head j then a peacock with a magnificent tram 
— how his fingers itched to pull a trigger as it pa e; cd ; then another 
and another ; out dashed a Imre, and fell into Fordham’a net, hut, 
not being heavy enough to bring it down, it was frightened back. 
As Milford watched he thought he could see something moving 
cautiously through the bushes, something with reddish hair; liis 
heart beat faster as he thought it might bo n tiger or {anther. 
However, his doubts were soon set at rest when a beautiful little 
deer stepped out of the dense copse, and advanced cautiously, now 
• and then stopping with uplifted forefoot to listen to the approaching 
beaters. It was about three feet or so in length, and of a reddish 
chestnut colour, low in the forequarters ; hut its chief {similarity 
lay in its head, which was unlike anything Milford had seen before. 
From the mouth projected two sharp littlo tusks curved downwards, 
the Bkiu between the eyes was puckered tip into longitudinal ridges, 
whence comes its name of rib-faced. Above each eye roso a bony 
pedicle, covered with skin and hair, to tho height of three or four 
inches, and on each of these was a short two-pronged horn. These 
deer ate not uncommon all over India in forest land®, but they are 
very shy, solitary animals, seldom found even in pairs. In captivity 
they get very tame, and evince most extraordinary freaks of appetite, 
eating meat freely, and even gnawing lanes. They aro very goal 
eating. 

Tho little animal was ad\ancing with all the caution of a prowling 
lynx, when one of tho foremost beaters flung a handful of gravel 
high in the air, which came clattering down liko a volley of bullets. 
The bherki started, and, dashing blindly forward in terror, was in 
a moment entangled in the meshes of Ford ham’s net. 

Both Milford and Nussccr Khan rushed to help him, and after 
much ineffectual struggling tho littlo fellow was lirmly, but harm- 
lessly, bound in a long strip of soft calico which formed Nussccr 
Khan’B waist-band.’ They had just accomplished their task when a 
most diabolical ycll was heard from their left, with shouts from all 
the beaters, some of whom screamed “Hugh! High 1 ” from the 
mere supgosition tliat it might be a tiger. Others, who saw some- 
thing black, yelled " Bhaloo I Blialoo! " (bear). Many just screamed 
anything out of fun, not knowing or caring what it might be. All 
knew that some big animal had broken cover, and that Was 
enough to raise tho hideous din. 

. • ZkiulntUia ni/n. 
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On the extreme loft a net wa3 giren in cliargc, ns we have before 
paid, to none-eyed shikaree, whoso exploits, judging frorahi3 own 
account of them, were of no common order. Our friend squatted 
down be! unfl a hush, with a formidable-looking phulsa, or broad- 
hhded spear, with which ho was quite prepared to do great deeds 
of valour on any small fry, such as hare?, mungejoses, porcupines, 
Ac. But hc.was not m lurk’s way — notliing camo near him, not 
even a field mouse, although onco or twice lie thought ho heard a 
rustling in tho coppice ju«t in front of him. The approaching 
beaters warned him that the chance of anything was nearly over, 
and he was indulging in a comfortable yawn, when with n savago 
grunt n grisly boar dashed headlong out of the thicket, and, to his 
horror, fell slap into his net. No doubt piggy was as astonished as 
the shikaree, and gave vent to various mingled grunts and squeals, 
expressive of liis disapprobation, during which time his struggles to 
get free w ere making O eriou3 rents in tho net ; still, had our friend 
been tho mighty man of valour lie was supposed to be, there was 
time and opportunity for driving tho heavy blade through liis foe’s 
brawny chest, and adding an additional laurel to liis crown. But, 
alas ! tho flesh was too weak. Uttering tho piercing shriek that 
startled tho two Englishmen, the valiant hunter cast away liis weapon 
and fled. A few more vigorous rips nnd tugs at tho net, and the 
boar was free, and, catclung sight of tho flyiug figure, ho made after 
him. 

By the time Fordluim and Milford were on their feet and had 
hold of their guns the fugitive came in sight, closely pursued by his 
adversary. Milford rapidly fired at the boar in hopes of stopping 
him, but missed. Again ho levelled the second barrel, and this 
time with some effect, for the boar staggered nnd fell, but picking 
himself up he dashed on savagely again at the luckless native. 
There was only one chance for him now, and that was with Ford- 
ham. The distance was a long one, but Plugger had done well at 
even a greater range. Deliberately, too dehbeiately under tho 
circumstances, Milford thought, the long barrel was raised ; the 
young man held his breath and strained liis eyes with expectation. 
For a second the deadly tnl>e remained steady, and tho bright flash 
shot forth. The man fell exhausted, but struck through the brain 
the boar rolled overhim — dead 1 

HumpK l ” ejaculated Foidham, “ I’m glad Hugger has retrieved 
his character this time. Ho has saved that poor fellow’s life at 
all events.” 

Milford hod rushed off to help the unfortunate shikaree, who 
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was sitting up, rocking his body backwards and forwards, and 
moaning dismally. Ho was, how ever, moro frightened than hurt 
though ho had an ugly scratch across his left shoulder-blade, where 
the boar had attempted to tip him as he rolled over. 

Nothing now remained but to pay off the beaters and go home. 
Foulham was generally very particular about paying the men him- 
self, so that none of the money intended for them should pass into 
other hands. For this purpose ho always brought a bag of copper 
on the field, and each beater presented his voucher, which consisted 
of a gun wml, which had been served to him at the time of enlist- 
ment. As his method was well-known in the country' lie never 
liad the least difficulty in getting men. In fact there is nothing 
the Gouda enjoy bo much as a day’s shooting out with a sahib, and, 
ad each man gets from a penny to twopcnce-halfpcnny in Indian 
money for tho day's work, it combines profit with pleasure, for, 
small as the sum may appear to us, it is more than what these poor 
savages usually earn. However, it is not the Gonds alone who join 
in tlieso sports. All castes and ranks eagerly enrol themselves 
when notice is given of a “lunk ’ or drive. 

It was nearly dark by the time the friends got home, quite dark 
under tho gloom of tho trees, and it was getting chilly, too, as tho 
mists rose from tho surface of tho tank. The camp looked gay 
with numerous fires : larger ones, round which gathered parties of 
camel drivers, elephant keepers, grooms, and numerous camp 
servants and followers j whilst smaller ones, like lesser stars, dotted 
the recesses of the grove where the Sepoys were cooking their 
auppera i and the ruddy light of tho hre on the bronzed skin of tho 
athletic Rajpoot, ns stripped to liis waist-cloth ho bent over liis 
evening meal, mado a subject for a painter’s oyo that would have 
delighted Salvator Rosa or Rembrandt. Inside tho tent, where 
dinner was being laid, there was a scene of still greater cheerfulness. 
A neat camp-table, with glittering glass and plate on the snowy 
doth. A handsome lamp, shedding a brilliant light over nil. 
Round one of tho doors was extended eemicirculatly a curtain to 
keep off tho wind, and tho door shade had been taken off, so as not 
to interfere with the smoke and sparks of a crackling wood fire, 
which was»brightly blazing away. A watchful, servant sat dose by 
with sundry jars of water, ready to extinguish, if necessary', any 
eparki which might set fire to the curtains or tent walls. 

_ Round this cheerful blaze the two friends gathered after a hearty 
dinner of soup, sanwul fi*h from the lake, a roast haunch of black 
buck, pintail duck and blue bull marrow-bones, with a bottle of 
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good Burgundy ; and they talked of home and friends in old England 
till the night ■waxed late, and then they retired to n hunter's 
dreamless sleep, which closed Milford’s first day of camp life in the 
jungles. 
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About six weeks had 
elapsed 6incc the time of 
which we have been writing 
in our last chapter. An old 
man stood, leaning on the 
barrel of a matchlock of un- 
usual length, on the edge of 
» hill overlooking one of the most beautiful valleys of the Sconee dis- 
trict — -the valley of the Dullal — a little gem amongst the hills of the 
northern part of the Durasi talooqa, a few miles to the south-east 
of the station of Sconee. It was a scene to gladden the cyo of any 
lover of nature — the fringe of sombre forest — the refreshing green 
of the valley beneath — the glorious blaze of colour from tho crimson 
flowers of the palas,* now bursting forth into bloom everywhere. 
Pen can hardly describe tho effect of the masses of tbi3 splendid 
tree, the “ Flame of the forest,” as it is sometimes called ; under its 
gorgeous blossoms the graceful, fuchsia-like grislea, with its eorallino 
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8HEYK1U, THE SHIKAEEE. 

Many and many a time turn lie gone up to tho magistrate’*! office and 
east down bis load oi ekin'? — tigers’, panthers', and 1 ♦ears’, — for the 
Government reward, and a long list of payments made to him 
exists in the records to this day. 

The old man had marched fully ten miles that morning and had 
still another .fifteen before him, and therefore he stayed no longer . 
than was necessary to recover a little breath lost in toiling up the 
steep path to the top of the hill, when, bringing his matchlock to 
the trail, ho strode ofT along the crest of the ridge on winch ho had 
been halting. The path, which was one used by the uon-wotkers 
ot the Durasi hills on their way to the Sconce markets, led for somo 
distance through the forest, when it suddenly opened on a well- 
maclo road, which had evidently been laid out by European skill. 
Tliis was one of the district roads leading from the station of Sconce 
down to the Tehscel, or sub-treasury of Kuttunghec, in the valley 
of the Ban Gunga. It was market-day nt Sconce, and iho old 
hunter met strings of people going homo to their various villages. 
They were of all castes and classes. The Ponwar in his light 
bullock cart, or khanchur, drawn by a pair of littlo fast-trottin" 
bullocks, small high-blooded deer-hcadcd animals that will trot their 
eight miles an bout without whip or goad ; slcck-looking telccs* 
on ponies, happy, light-hearted Gonds, most of them, the girls 
especially, with a bright bunch of palas flowers, or the sweet- 
scented sprays of the final, t stuck on one sido of their heads. 
Such is the fondness of the Gond for this style of decoration, that, 
when some years ago oats were introduced into the district and 
distributed amongst the malgoozars for experiment, the Gonds were 
so struck with the peculiarly' graceful gram that it was with diffi- 
culty they were restrained from plucking it to adorn their turbans, 
Hie old hunter was well-known by many on the road. There was 
hardly a village in the vicinity where ho had not lodged on a tiger- 
slaying expedition, and many were tho greetings be got and looks 
of wonder from tho stalwart Gondian damsels, who, with their 
sturdy hare limbs, tattooed with elaborate patterns, strode Amazon- 
like after their less athletic-looking lords. One of the first things 
that strike a stranger on entering Gondwona is the muscular power 
exhibited ly tlio females of the aboriginal tribes as compared with 
tlie men — a state of things to he paralleled in the animal kingdom 
'mhj hiy ‘Jiibhcmha. 

However, wo must not wander from our story. 

After following the main Toad for about a mile the old hunt 
• OS-dmlm. 1 Pa&tryia oojetntniU, 
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nature of flic beast with whom he had to deal, and he joMfncd hvj 
long knife in its sheath, ready for action if it were needed. lint all 
was as still as the grave, save for the chirrup of the cncketa »n the 
grass, or the monotonous notes of the nightjars which were coming 
out as the sun went down. At last the ahikarec ro“C, 8 ti*I cautiously, 
with eyes and earn strained, and, placing his knife between his 
i teeth, lie stepped out into the open, and began carefully to reload. 
Having filled a measure with coarse powder from a large horn 
slung at his waist-belt, he chose two bullets, one r* size smaller than 
the other. The larger one, carefully wrapped in a patch, he rammed 
down tight over the powder ; the next bullet with n bit of mg over 
it went down on the top ol the First. This notion of the two bullets 
may or may not have been peculiar to Blieykha's tactics. Many 
Indian shikarees use three or even more bullets, but Sheykha mod 
to declare that with two bullets, one a little smaller than the otlu>r, 
the aim was certain with the tight-fitting one, and tho other would 
mot hy tooth *Cnwti a span, apart, thus giving to o eovere wounds at 
once. "Whether this ingenious theory will bear a practical test we 
much doubt. Having rammed down his bullets, lie took out a 
small gazelle liom, beautifully polished, plugged at tho bottom, and 
with a small hole drilled at tlio finer end, into which was inserted n 
- wooden stopper. This contained a littla fine - grained English 
powder, with which he replenished tho pan of Uis matchlock. 
Having done this to hi3 entire satisfaction, and liavitig replaced tho 
horn in his wallet— all tho time his eyes and cars having been on 
the alert — the old hunter sheathed again his knife, and, shouldering 
lus piece, strode off rapidly towards the village ; suddenly stopping, 
he turned back, and noting tho position of tho tuft of grass, nml tho 
place where the panther was crouching, ho broken twig, and, slitting 
the top, inserted it in another smaller twig. This imped insttm 
ment he forced into tho ground, tho cross twig at tho top pointing 
in tho direction tho panther had taken. Having thus made his 
memorandum for future guidance, he strode off again, and was 
shortly within the precincts of tho viliago. 

Here he was pressed to etay for tho night by the malgoozar who 
knew him well, and who was also grateful for tho supposed iloslnie 
tion of the panther, who had on several occasions lately carried la- 
the villagers’ calves and goat3, and also a favourite dog. 
shikaree said ho most go on to Major Eotdham’s Camir\hnt ! • V 
and, accepting the loan of a pony, and tho gift or a drink , f • i 1, 
* lie started afresh. The moon lind risen, and tin, frt ,, , 1,11 Nf, 
tolerably open, and in about two hours’ timo the whin. » , ^ lv «i 
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camp came in sight. Tethering his pony at tlie house of an old 
acquaintance of his in the village, the old hunter made his way to 
Fordham's tent, and, as the sahib was at dinner, he sat down 
amongst the peons outside till ho could have an audience. 

Our friends, Fordham and Milford, -were in truth at the moment 
of Sheykha’a arrival deep in the discussion of a game pie, in which 
sundry and (livers victims of their guns and rifles wore represented ; 
and reader, a game pie properly made — especially when the in- 
gredients have most of them a story attached to them — is a dainty 
dish fit to set before a king. There is « zest in each piece of 
venison when you know the patient stalk you had to secure the 
proud buck, the clever snap shot at the hare, the day’s fag after the 
snipe and the teal — all theso come before you ns you appeaso the 
cravings of nature after a hard day of jungle work. 

After dinner was over, a servant placed a chess-board on the 
tabic, and retired, when the old jemadar cnlcrcd^tmd announced 
the nrrival of Sheykha. 

“ Call him m, call him in,” said Fordham. “ Now, Milford, you 
will see the most noted shikaree of the district. I think lie is 
rather ovcrrated,<bnt ho is a staunch old fellow after nil, and 
certainly is the best of the lot ; though now he is getting garrulous 
in his old age.” 

“Why, ho is the very imago of old Natty Eurappo in Cooper's 
novels!" exclaimed Milford, ns the old man entered, and, after 
making a salaam, grounded his piece, and stood in respectful 
attention. 

“ Yes, there are points of resemblance," rejoined Fordham ; “ but 
our friend Sheykha is hardly up to the mark of the American, 
tliough ho is a bit of a hero in his way too." 

“Them arc many points of rescrohlanco in appearance,” remarked 
Milford ; “his lean figure, scraggy neck, and mild, open face ; and 
then the dress is not unlike, only that ho dispenses with the gaiters 
that old leather-stocking got his name from.” 

“Yes and there oro other traits which coincide with the novrUatV 
hero — Sheykha’s simple habits ; he is tbo only native I know here- 
abouts who will not even rmoko tobacco. Ho rays ho got out of 
tho way of it, because tlin wild beasts smell 3 ou quickere’f you carry 
on aroma of the Virginian weed about you. 3 know not if ft bo 
true, but it U one of SheykhV* theories, and I have not any reason 
to doubt it. Then ho has tho same love for the backwoods, anil 
seldom stays long in the station. But, os I said lic/orc, he is getting 
garrulous in his old age— -a common fault. Well, Sheykha," lie 
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continued, addressing tlio shikaree, “ I am glad you liavo come, for 
there is a tiger to arrange for beyond Khundipai, axwl tho ground is 
so bad, and tho brute so cunning, tliat I am afraid wo shall liavo to , 
sit out for him at niglit, as tho elephant i3 of no use.” 

The old fellow shook Ids head. “No rise there, sahib ; there are 
Tavincs where no elephant could go ; we must tie out a bait, but 
even that' will not avail much. I know that tiger of old; ho is a 
regular skulker, very suspicious. We must wait till he kills some 
cow of his own free will, and then, Inshallah 1 we will circumvent 
him. 15ut lie won’t ho driven ; you must lead him,” 

“So I hear,” rejoined Fonlham, “and if anyone can circumvent 
him, you can, and therefore I sent for you. I think you had better 
go off there to-morrow morning and Bee what can bo done. I par- 
ticularly want to destroy that brute, for I hear he lias killed one 
man, and ho may now become a regular man-eater.” 

, “If your slavp might speak, he has a petition to make,” urged 
tho old man. 

“Certainly j say on — what is itl" 

Sheykha then recounted the scene with the panther, and begged 
permission to track him up in the morning, and secure the skin, 
which was worth ten rupees to him. 

Leave was granted at once, and Fonlham asked liis young com- 
panion if ho would like to go with Sheykha, in which case ho might 
tako the elephant. “ I cannot go myself,” lie added, “ for I must 
gallop out to look at a landmark where three villages meet, and 
which, it is alleged, lias been removed from its proper place.” 

Milford eagerly assented, and, the necessary orders havin'* been 
given, Sheykha got his cowhand the two Englishmen settled down 
to their game of chess. 

Millord was roused up at a very early hour next morning by liis 
old bearer, who in sepulchral tones called out, “ Sahib ! sahib I it’s 
past fi vo o’clock ; the yellow clouds are coming out.” • 

“ Holloa 1 ” exclaimed the young man, jumping out of bed and 
nibbing his sleepy eyes. Ho could hear tho cawing of the crows 
and the laint clarion of tho distant village cocks. A hurried 
J'pla.dnng in cold water from a neighbouring stream, and in ten 

minutes iitnoi -.,0,1- * lr. t , , ... “- n 


raomns jungle work, he looked more of the shikaree than ), a a - i 
« n the first day of his’ camp life. The only thing* h?re W ^ 
fonnW?^ 111 J r<?Cc ^ 0S * which ho did by Fonlham’s advice and?* 
found the comfort of them ia resisting the attacks of s^S^ e 
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It was a disappointment to the young man, who expected some fun. 
However, he was not of n jealous disposition, and tho next moment 
he was off the elephant, and examining tiic panther with cunoMty 
and interest; he was amagnificcnt animal of the larger variety, and the 
Imy envied Shcykha his good luck in coming across him, A young 
dliaman tree was quickly felled. and stripped of its lateral branches, 
and tho feet of tho pan! being tied together, the j>ole was pa««ed 
under them, and fonr stout young fellows carried him off to the camp. 

“Now, what arc we to do, Shcykha?” asked tho young sports* 
man. “Is there any clianco of anything on our way home?” 

“Allah only knows," rejoined the old man, “where tho wander- 
ing tiger will rest, or the sambur hides from tho noonday sun? and 
there are both of them in tho hills around us. Hut if your honour 
does not mind a circuit of a few mile% there is a little hill, called 


hy tho Gonds ‘Mullol Mat to,’ or tho hare’s hill, whero wo may 
with your honour’s good fortune get a bear. It is too Into to look 
for tho sambur os they return from tlieir nightly forays ; you must 
intercept them before the day breaks, and tho moon is yet too young 
to bo of use ; but a bear we might find in tho caves.” 

“Como along, .then, by all incans," exclaimed the impetuous 
youth ; “en avant, ai avant /" 

“ Have you got any fireworks in the howdah, Akbat Ali ? ” asked 
tho hunter of the mahout. 

“There arc a few ‘ anare ’ • in tho locker under the back seat,” 
was tho reply. 

“Good I wo may need them, for at times a bear is not easily dis- 
lodged. from a cave without a cracker or two.” 

The morning was still fresh and pleasant, and tho breeze cool, 

• though tho sun was now well up, and tho route lay through pretty 
country, undulating and wooded in parts, park-like, with hero and 
there a stream meandering through the fields that lay between viIln"o 
and railage. As there wasnot much chance of game in such a countiy, 
Milford beguiled tho time by taking note of eueh plants and shrubs 
as avero new to him, and the howdah was fast filling with branches 
and sprays of dowers. Along tho banks of tho nullahs tho 
caroiinda t was bursting forth into blossom, its starry petals remind- 
*“f. him stfongly of the jessamine; tho climbing asparagus t was 
fU mg the air with its fragrance; the plant sacred to thoCoiuU who 
caU rt the tree of ISarbodo; and tho splendid flowers of tho Yurie- 
gated kuchnar, § resembling huge pelargonium?, made gay the scene. 
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Milfonl was about to pluck a bunch of curious velvety brans, 
which hung from a creeper twined round n tree, when Skevkha 
hurriedly stopped him. 

*'2»ay, salub, nay, don’t you touch that ; you fingers will itch nil 
day if you do. That is tho kawanch ;* nobody touches that except 
tor medicine.” 

ililfortl recognised in the native name the cowliago or cowitcli, 
with which, os a schoolboy, he had played several mischievous 
tricks. 

Mullol Mutta now appeared in view, and the mounted orderly 
was sent off at a gallop to get a sufficient number of beaters from 
the Ullage, Tho lull was a mass of volcanic rock, full of crevices 
and eaves, and was reputed a favourite lurking-place for tears, not 
only on account of the recesses in tho rocks, but for the numbers of 
moliwa trees f in the neighbourhood, the sweet succulent flowers 
of which are particularly tempting to Uruin and his tribe ; and, 
though it was rather early yet for the flower, still there was a 
chance of the animals being m residence. 

The tenters w ere a long time in assembling, and Milford could 
not resist going up' the full a bit to reconnoitre, .trim Khan, one 
of tlio peons, and two or tlweo Gonds followed, and after a few 
minutes’ scrambling they all found themselves on a huge traji 
lioulder, from which a commanding view could be had of the village, 
on the outskirts of which they could see the men mustering. 

Having satisfied himself that there was really something done 
in the way of collecting men, Milford began to look about 
him. 

The boulder on which he and his followers stood seemed as 
though it had formed part of another equally large mass, which was 
still connected with tho main portion of the hill. ' The whole was 
one of those curious natural freaks not uncommon in the oveilying 
trap formation of the Satpura range, in which it appeared as though 
some volcano Iiad burst through the upper crust, heaving great 
masses of jgneous rock above the surface of what then may have 
been but barren lava bed*, now decomposed by the wear and tear 
of ages into a fertile soil, covered with well-cultivated cornfields 
and verdant pastures. There was a deep irregular fisstfre between 
the two rocks, the corresponding indentations of which proved tliat, 
at one time, the masses had been one piece, subsequently separated 
by some convulsion of nature. 

As Milford was peering down the dark chasm he was startled by 

• JMicftof jnunen*. Cn jtru ritiu Kolb ♦ Batna taU/Wfit. 
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a savage growl, and, at tlio same instant, lie perceived a pair of 
greenish eyes glaring at him out of the gloomy recesses of the cave. 
Impulsively he presented IiIb rifle, and fired both barrels rapidly. 
The lustiness of the act rather startled him, on a moment’s reflec- 
tion, for he had no other gun with' him, and. now ho had emptied 
both barrels, leaving himself totally unprepared for a charge. The 
only thing to he done under the circumstances was to reload at once, 
when he found, to his dismay, that his ramrod, which was rather 
loose in the barrel, had dropped down the chasm at the time he 
fired. But not a sound was to be heard — all wa3 stilL Sending a 
man down for another gun, ho waited impatiently for his return, 
when, seizing the fresh weapon, ho ventured to tho edge of the 
fissure again, and peered down. All was quiet, and, as his eyes got 
accustomed to tho gloom, he thought he could eeo a dusky object 
extended below. Stones were thrown, when, all at once, arose a 
shout from tho Gonds, “Asol na peolal Asol na pecla!” (bear’s 
cubs I bear’s cubs !) and two littlo black, shaggy creatures rushed 
out, and began tumbling downhill. A bright littlo axo flow from 
the hand of one of the Gonds, and one of tho pair fell brained ; the 
other got into a hole. 

It is astonishing with what accuracy these people use their little 
hatchets. Although we luve never seen anything approaching to 
the marvellous feats of the North American Indians, as recorded in 
the pages of Cooper and other writers (which, if not exaggerated, 
certainly emulato the Chinese knife-trick, and would make an an- 
tagonistic Omahaw, Sioux, or Pawnee an awkward customer to 
tacklo with a regulation sword), still wc have seen a Gond knock 
over a hare at full speed with a celerity and certainty of aim which 
would make one decidedly object to stand the test of a shy at one’s 
own head. 


Milfopl was rather annoyed at the fate of the poor little fellow, 
who wa3 not much bigger than a skyc terncr ; lie would rather 
have secured him alive. However, there was a chance of getting 
his brother out of the cave, or rather crevice, into which he liad 
crept, and so lie ventured in. The crevice narrowed inwards like 
the mould of a wedge, and lie had not far to go in before he found 
young Haiin, like a frightened child, with Iris head well stuffed 
into the corner, from which ho was lugged out by his hind le^s snail- 
mg and snapping impotent rage, most amusing in such ° a small 
creature. The Gond3 in the meantime had dm-ggylojiA ♦life ■nAWr 
f ? r ll( : r assailant, had been shot through the brain ’ 
aluiorvl had quite got over the disappointment of the monuV 
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now ; at all events lie would not go back empty-handed, and quite 
felt like a mighty hunter. But he had still more in store for him. 

The beaters had arrived at the hill, having started off at a run 
-when they heard the shots and the shouts of the Gonds chasing the 
young bears. Sheyklia now proposed that they should heat the 
southern end of the hill, where there were some likely dens. It 
was very probable that the old male hear was in one of them, and 
it was a matter of consideration to kill him, a3 ho was reported to 
be a “ pucca budzat,” which may be translated “ a thorough had 
lot,” having severely mauled an old woman of the village the pre- 
ceding niohwa season. 

At the base of the hill ran a small gravelly nullah, on the 
opposite bank of which, and immediately facing the caves, Milford 
was posted, Sheyklia guarding a comer a little further off, in case 
he broke out in that direction. Sheyklia had suggested that the 
sahib should mount his elephant, and thus be in a position of safety, 
but the mahout said that Bussunta, though steady as a rock with 
tigers, had a special aversion to bears and pig?, and could not bo 
brought to face them steadily ; so JIQ/ord decided on standing on 
the edge of the nullah. 

The beat begin, and came on merrily— jovial fellows the Gonds 
arc at this kind of work ; laughter and shout':, uncouth yells as any 
unfortunate hare or email deer broke out of cover, practical jokes 
upon each other, and unrestrained mirth if any of tho party came 
to any trilling ruisliap — and so on they conic. Jlut Sheyklia had bo 
ordered tlio beat, tliat between ten men of the village he placed one 
of the peons or camp follower^ who were supplied with the 
‘ anars " to bo thrown into the caves which abounded. Several of 
these missiles had been sent fizzing and smoking down the crevices 
in tho rocks without much efftet ; but at lost one must liavo lighted 
just on Emin’s nose, for, with a most astounding rear, which caused 
a universal stampede, he hurst out of his den, and came blundering 
down tho bill just in front of Milford. 

Tho young sportsman’s nerves were strung to tho highest pitch. 
This vat the first time ho had been openly opposed to a savage 
beast, ami it seemed likely to be a combat a out ranee, for tho bear 
Jiad feen him, and, with a surly growl, was coming straight at him, 
and there was nothing for it hut to trust to good shooting. Of liis 
two guns one was useless, he having dropped hi* ramrod down 
upon tho shc-bcar, and a Gond stepping on it in tho dark had 
snapped it in two. Ilia other gun was some inches shorter in the 
barrel, so its ramrod was of no use, and lie was as jet too raw n 
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woodsman to have thought of carrying a spare loading rod a thing 
he never forgot afterwards. 

"When the hear was about half-way down tho hill, ho stopped 
for a moment, as if undecided whether to go straight at the young 
Englishman, or branch off down, tho track, which would havo led 
him to the corner guarded by old Sheykba. Milford took advan- 
tage of tho pause, and after a steady aim fired. Bruin received tho 
shot with a roar, dancing about for a second or two on his hind legs, 
and then quite mado up his mind to charge his assailant, which ho 
did with a vengeance, roaring as if ho were the combined mouth- 
piece of tho whole tribe. But it was not an old woman picking 
mohwa Dojvcrs that ho had to deal with this time, and he received 
a second shot, which tumbled him headlong down tho hill into tho 
littlo gravelly nullah. Picking himself up ho held gallantly on, 
and matters were assuming a serious aspect for Milford, who was 
trying to reload as fast as possible. Azim Khan drew liis knife and 
seemed inclined to stand by liis master, and Akbar Ali, the mahout, 
urged Bussunta in hopes of frightening off tho savage brute. At 
this moment the old shikaree rushed up, and throwing himself on 
his knees levelled his long matchlock, steadying it on a little forked 
rest which depended from tho barrel. Calmly ho waited, as tho 
fierce animal scrambled over the stony bed of the stream, gnawing 
liis jaws as flakes of foam and blood flew from bis fangs. There 
was a littlo slope for him to como up, and then tho old hunter knew 
ho should get a good aim at tho V-shaped mark on liis chest, the 
most vital spot. The little pan was full of priming, the match was 
burning brightly, now was the time. A fizz and a loud report, and 
the hear was hurled backwards into the ravine, with two bullets 
planted just under his throat. 


Milford gave a sigh of relief. He liad heard that it was not ns 
n rule allowable for shikarees to carry their own arms or shoot 
when out with their masters, but on this occasion he was thankful 
to old Slicyklia for having brought his matchlock, and for luvin" 
used it with such deadly effect at such a critical moment ; and he 
learnt several lessons during the morning’s work which he did not 
forget in. after life, not the least of which was never to go out 
without a f tout loading roil to suit all liis guns. 

By the time JliUotd got back to camp it was late, and the sun 
li id burnt hi* ruddy English cheeks to a fiery red, which in course 
♦H time would turn into tho bronzed line of the hardy shikaree 
I ® ^I'bUy getting into jungle ways. Xaturally a fuariL,” 1 
horseman, the six weeks’ rough riding with Fonlham— who could 
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ride a horse barebacked, jump off and on, and change his stirrups at 
a gallop, and fire a deadly shot at full speed — had done him much 
good. Many a time would he have pulled up as a blue bull dashed 
down some break-neck place, had not Fordham shown him the way, 
shouting to Ium that where a blue bull could go a good horso could 
follow. lie was also learning much from his elder and humane 
companion — to spare the doe with the tender fawn, and to let even 
the proud stag go where there was no necessity for killing him. 
Fordham's creed was that the life of God's dentures was not to be 
taken without just cause or need — for food, for defence, or for the 
protection of Ufo and property. And yet he was a thorough sports- 
man at heart, delighting in overcoming difficulties and dangers. 
Having, as he said, no wife or child, and very few kith or kin to 
deplore his loss, he hesitated not at any timo to expose liis life it 
there seemed to bo a necessity for it. Cut, ns we have before 
said, no hunter was more cautious or careful of preserving tho 
lives of liis followers than he was, and lie would sooner face 
a tiger himself than risk the chance of exposing a single 
beater. 

Milfoixl found on his arrival that his companion had breakfasted 
long ago, and was busy at his office work ; so, interrupting him j'ust 
for a few minutes to tell him of the good fortune of tho morning 
the young man went off for h is bath and a good solid repast to 
follow. Although tho season was advancing tho air was still cool, 
and under tho wide-spreading mango tree*, wliich covered tho tents, 
and shed an unchcqucred shade over tho ground for hundreds of 
yards around, it was quite pleasant sitting outsido ; so Milford took 
a book, anil a cigar, and an easy chair, under ono of the trees. Wo 
cannot say that ho read much ; tlio early hour at which lie had 
risen, the subsequent exciting events of tho morning, tlio bath, tho 
breakfast, and now the cigar, had all combined to make him drowsy, 
which was somewhat assisted by tlio monotonous note of tbo little 
red-lieaded burbot* (the coppersmith as bo is called by the natives), 
which sounds like tho steady stroke of a smith's hammer on a 
copjwr kettle. 

Tlio mellow call of the golden oriolo now and then resounded 
through the grove, and occasionally, like a bright meteor, tbo binl 
itself would dart through tbo gloom of tbo overhanging branches 
of tlio mango trees. There was a hrgo tree of a species 
of fig not far from the tent door, and it was now in fruit, if 
one could dignify its small berries by such a title ; but the binl* 

« Jfrfti lima fAiNrrwU. Muv (let-.!**,}. 
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rather smote him as he looked at the beautiful creatures, and 
he thought that after all he would have rather done without 
the pigeon pie, in which they were destined to make their next 
appearance. 

As he walked slowly hack to the tent, admiringly stroking the 
soft plumage of one of the birds, he observed a new arrival in camp 
— a wild-looking Gond, with a • basket, and a letter in Persian 
characters. As the man stood on one leg, and said something 
about the “ Burra Sahib,” Milford took the letter to Fordham, who 
handed it over to the serishtadar to read. Before the monotonous 
recital was finished, Fordham jumped up with an exclamation, 
“ How lucky f the very animal I want, and alive too f Have him 
w; bring in the basket.” 

A peon returned with the Gond and his burden, which consisted 


of a basket with a net tied over it, and inside was an extraordinmy- 
I coking creature, with a snout and a long tail — but body, tail and 
legs all covered with great scales, like those of a fUh. 

“ That's a queer-looking lot,” remarked Milford ; “what is it t " 
“Why, it’s a pangolin,* a scaly ant-eater, 1 ’ rejoined his companion, 
who was kneeling liesidc the basket. “I have had them brought 
to mo dead, but this js the first li\o one I have got hold of.” 

The animal in question liad tightly rolled himself up into a com- 
pact ball, and consequently did not show to ad rootage; but after 
Wing left alone awhile ho uncoiled. . In colour he was dirty-white, 
and jn length about 2J feet, including his taiL His scales wore 
rciy fish -liko ; “in fart," continued Fordham, who had been giving 

♦ S/<j«U j* utafoctfi* 
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hh young companion some account of the beast, “ in fact, lit w 
called by the natives in some parts Vun rohoo , which means tlio 
jungle carp.” 

“ What do they cat?” ashed Milford. . . . 

““Well, that punks me, how to keep him alive. Their toou 
consists of ant®, and principally white ants ; they have no teeth, po 
there is no fear of his snapping your fingers oil. We must do our 
best to find provender for him, and 1 doubt not we shall succeed. 
A few pice a day will bring him ants enough ; but a naturalist 
friend of mine has had great difficulty in keeping one alive, even 


for a short time.” 

The Qotul suggested that a little water should be given to it, as 
he had carried it far, and the sun had been hot. 

Milford ran for a saucer, and, filling it, placed it in the basket. 
They then retired a short distance. After a little while the pangolin 
uncoiled itself, and, in an instant, its long flexible tongue was 
lapping up the water with a rapidity that raised a froth on tlio 
surface, fat when any of the bystanders approached it turned it- 
self into a ball again. 

Sbeykha now came up with the panther’s skin, and the skull, 
from the latter of which all superfluous flesh had been removed, 
preparatory to boiling it for its further cleansing. 

“That’s a grand panther, Shcyklia 1 ” remarked Fordham ; “why, 
his skull is like that of a tigress 1 ” 

“Yes, sahib,” replied the old man, “ho is tlio biggest I have 
ever killed, and I have shot a good many in my time. Hut there 
is a curious thing about this panther, sahib ; look at these holes in 
liia head.” 


“Well, those aro strange, certainly,” said Fordham, examining 
the fikulh On cither side of the occipital wdgo were several holes, 
one as large as a sixpence, through which a probe would have 
passed to the brain. They were evidently carious, and the result 
of disease ; hut in other respects the animal seemed a healthy one, 
and was in first-rate condition. Fordham told Shcyklia to dean • 
the head carefully for him, promising him a present for it, as it 
would make a valuable addition to his collection on account of the 
V^^hmty just mentioned. 

The rest of the day was spent by Milford in trying to make his 
young, YavadmaJK. vmSa.Vt&VAh trctiaVi ^access. The Yitfte brute 
InA Tt as °. as ll l* cWm > aIwl Vf0 ' iW do nothing but walk to the 
1 .JJ' stnng by which ho was attached to a tent-peg, roll 
ead over heels, and walk in a contrary direction, when a similar 
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somorwmlt would bo performed. And he whined and wailed 
just like a child ; one might have mistaken it for the puling 
of some villager's brat Mi! ford was going to give it pure cow’s 
milk, when Fonlliau advised him no. to do so, hut to mix it 
with one-half the quantity of water. ''The great mistake 
pcoplo make,” lie said, “who try to rear wild animals is to give 
them what they think is best for them, viz., good fresh cow’s milk, 
and they nonder that tlio little creatures pine a way and die instead 
of flourishing on it. Cow's milk is too rich; buffalo’s milk is 
bettor, but both should bo mixed with water. It docs not matter 
what tlio animal is, tiger cub, fawn, or baby monkey, all require 
the same caution.” 

Fordham’s cxpcricnco in the nursing of wild animals had been 
extensive, nnd lie had at that time a pet tiger, now full grown, 
whoso idca3 of milk were so connected with his early days that he 
still insisted on having it in a bottle, and his drily allowance was 
nlw ays administered to him in that wny ; in fact, ho would not 
have it in a pan, and always showed his disapprobation of such a 
proceeding by gravely putting his huge paw into the dish and up- 
setting it. 

In the evening, after his office labours were over, Jordham sug- 
gested a walk along the boilers of the neighbouring jungle, byway 
of getting up an appetite for dinner; so off they started, with their 
guns over their shoulders, and one attendant carrying a spare rifle. 
Their route lay over some fields, lieyond which stretched a belt of 
grating land plentifully dotted over with bushes, whilst the distance 
was bounded by a small range of low hills, and it was towards the 
base of these our friends were bound, in the hope of picking 
up a young peacock or two, which, at this time of the year, after 
having fatteued on the aromatic buds of the jugnee, are as good 
eating os Christmas turkey. The larder in camp was not well 
supplied, and a stray gazelle or blierki was also hoped for. But 
fortune smiled on them and something better was in store. The 
country behind them was an open plain for miles, frequented by 
herds of antelope, and some of them had been seen near tho camp. 

Milford was questioning his companion about the best method of 
curing skins, with a view to sending Ids trophies of the morning 
home to his widowed mother, who, ho knew, u ould prize them as 
her son’s first victories, and Fordliam was deep in an explanation 
of the method he most approved of, when he suddenly came to a 
stop, and drew his young comrade behind a palaa tree which grew 
J by the side of the path. 
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The $un -was fast going <lown, and -the stillness of evening was 
settling over the country. The little night-warblers were beginning 
their sibilant notes in the bushes, and the crickets were trilling a 
merry roundelay in the grass, although a flood of golden light was 
still poured over the landscape, making the yellow fields of jugn.ee 
glow with a rich cadmium tint. 

“Hist 1 ” whispered Fordham ; “ there is a splendid old peacock. 
I am afraid he is rather tough for the table, but you may be sure 
be has some hens with liim, so I will tike him with a bah, and you 
knock over a hen, Ernest, or, better still, a young cock, as they 
rise.” 

The peacock is a grand bird anywhere, especially is he the fit 
ornament of the quaintly-clipped yew gardens of our old ancestral 
homes in England ; so majestic a creature seems as though he were 
solely made for such a purpose ; but we never see one, or hear the 
wild ciy “Hank ) Pa-oo J Pa-ool ” without being taken back to the 
jungles, where we have spent so many happy days. Visions of 
grassy glades, lovely little glens, and flower-embedded streams riso 
before us, with the proud bird dancing before its mates, and spread- 
ing forth his myriads of azure eyes to the sun. 

On this occasion the peacock singled out by Fordlmra was un- 
consciously picking his way to the jugnec field when the deadly 
bullet laid his glories low. At the report, as Fordham had pre- 
dicted, rose several hens and one young cock, tho latter of which 
was cleverly knocked over by Milford, wbo was a decent bird shot. 
They now rather regretted not having brought another attendant, 
for a couple of pea-fowl are rather an inconvenient load when one 
has to walk and shoot too. There was no string either, for 2»u«seer 
Khan carried the blgwallctwith alt theoddsand ends that are required 
on such occasions. However, Fordham was quite equal to the 
situation, for, drawing bis kookrie, he severed tho stem of a tough 
fibrous creeper, and splitting it longitudinally, made withes of a 
yard in length, with which ho bound tho legs of tho birds together, 
and they took it in turns to carry them. 

Bight in front of them was a low hill, covered with scrub. 
This they crossed and. struck down into a pretty little glen. 
They agreed to walk down this for a short distance, and then 
strike back over the lull and make for camp. Here, however, 
they mot with no success, not a bird or beast came in sight; 
not that they particularly wished for them, for they had already 
reason to le satisfied with what they had got; and so they 
strolled along without much care, talking as they went. 
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The sun hvl gone down by thb lime, ami durkiuvs wav creeping 
on spare. There » but little twilight in India. However, we are 
wrong in raying darkne e v was creeping on apace, for mingling with 
the raya of departing day was the silvery light of the moon, now 
nearly at the full. 

“There is a cattle track here somewhere,” remarked i’ordhani * 
“I liave noticed it before. Ah I here it is; by following this we 
cut across the bill and come out right above our camp, and shall 
just get in in time to do ju-tico to Chand Khan’s grccn-pi-con 


Tho track was a gravelly j«ath with thick hushes on either ride 
with here and there a tree ; it was not likely cover for anythin- 
except nylgai. The pea-fowl were settling themselves to roo*t on 
the branches of the taller trees, to he well out of harm's wav an.! 
several times Forilham noticed that tho loud erv of t 

Pa-Oo^r.war TO raised “ The bird, ore resile., toml-ht," 
thtk." t0m “ pro "' l, “ s JU ” sl ° cat ' “ r "“I' 1 ” » l«nther, U disturbing 

By this time they had reached the cret of the hill nn.l „ 
trhitc teals were vtsiblo in the distance as they lay embedded la 
the grove „t mango trees. Fonlham to givin- hi, 
asctal advice concerning the carrying of^n ei £r C hji“wd in 
reference to the incidents of the morning. The crisngmvef crnel-id 
under their firm footsteps, and the moonbeams were glintin'* on 
the hits of guartr and mica that lay mown around. The tiviii.S 
TO nearly gone and but a dulhred Hush lingered in tl£ S 

Siv- n ? T.“t tl tL ™ “ nightjar Mould start up with hi rac, lini 
erratic Sight from almost under their feet, as he lav enuattM 
to the ground. The monotonous cry of hi, ,,,'eS El ? ' loso 
all sides, resembling the oft-repeated uorih 'TImt i™! , °“ 
chukool” Again burst forth the wild call of a pcacSik^V 0 ) 
on a tree not far off. Fordham instinctively throShTrinff 1 "' 
lus arm in readiness, knowin- well tint iun-ln ” ocro ^ 

* teeth; 

^5at i iaasat% 
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piovolce an attack, anil also that the jungle tiger wiU, if met boldly, 
bo generally tho first to give way. In the bright light of the moon 
the eyes of tho beast glared like pale emeralds, and to Milford it 
seemed an age of agonizing suspense. Cut it was only far 'a 
few seconds. Another moment and he was gone, and they 
heard tho rustling of tho branches as he bounded through tho 
jungle. 

4 'Thank God !” exclaimed the young fellow, with a long-drawn 
sigh of relief. 

44 Wait a bit,” said his elder companion. “Before wo go on send 
down a couple of bullets on tho top of your shot • wo must -bo 
prepared. The chances are he has made off, hut there is no knowing. 
This is a nasty, ugly spot to meet such a brute in, and so unexpect- 
edly, too. I thought those pea-fowl (lid not call for nothing. 
Sow," continued he, seeing that the bullets were down, “you 
keep close to me, hut with your look-out to the right and rear. I 
will look out left and front as we go along. Speak not a word, hut 
keep all your senses awake. Sometimes these brutes will make a 
ditour, and come in on you again a little further on; Now, allons 
— courage f" 

It seemed a weary trudge, that little quarter of a mile down the 
hill and out through the belt of jungle, and right thankful were 
they when they stepped out once more on tho open fields that lay 
between them and their camp. 

“That was a close shave, Ernest,” was the first remark made by 
his companion. 

" I’m uncommonly glad we're out of that ugly Lit of jungle. If 
ever I felt inclined to take to my heels it was when that brute 
stood staring us in the face." 

“The worst thing you could have done, my boy," rejoined 
Fordhom; “lie would have been down upon you like lightning. 
The best plan is to bear a bold front, and, though this has been 
your first meeting with the jungle king, it may not bo your last if 
you stay long in these districts ; so be careful never to turn your 
back when you come face to face with a tiger.” 

“Have you ever met them before in this way!” asked. 
Milford. 

“Yes, several times, though never quite so clo*c as our friend 
of this evening On one occasion I was going down to lingporc, 
and I iui«sed a horse at Ueolapar, so the malgoozar said he would 
take me in Jus Mtanchar* to Cbor Bowlce, where my next nag was 

• A (mull country «tt. 
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posted. Off we flatted about nine o’clock, n bright moonlight 
night, my friend the Fatima driving, and his game little bullocks 
were trotting along at a startling pace, when suddenly they stopped, 
and it wai with the greatest difficulty their master could prevent 
them (rein bolting into the jungle. Th<* cause for their alarm was 
n tiger, who had calmly taken possession of the road, and who 
seemed in no lmrry to move on, for he quietly squatted on his 
hams waiting, I suppose, for the bullocks to tumble into his jaws. 

I believe if they had been allowed to bolt, tlio tiger would have 
Ven. at them at once, hut the stout young malgooznr held them 
with the power of a vice, and I, thinking the situation demanded 
some sort of demonstration, fired one barrel of a light rifle I 
carried over the tiger’s back. Tliis seemed to astonish him, for 
he jumped up with a deep 'OumpUt’ and bounded into the 
thicket. On my return from Jfagporc I met another tiger, a 
noted man-eater, at a place called Rookhur on the top of the 
Koraic l'ass, and my liorso bolted. It’s a tigerish road that 
between Seonec and Kamptcc. I have met them several times 
there, and have also come across them when out after deer, but 
on such occasions it has generally resulted m our becoming 
better acquainted, in a manner not quite to the poor tiger's 
advantage.” 

“ Have you ever seen a tiger kill a man ? ” asked Milford. 

“Yes, I am sorry to say; not one, but several. I will give you 
one story which will last us till wo reach camp. It was tlio 
first accident of the kind X ever had, and it happened when I 
was younger than I now am by about twelve or fifteen years. 

X was out in a very beautiful part of the Mundla district, on 
the look-out for bara singlia, or the tuclvc-tmcd red deer. Tliero 
are a good many tigers there, too, but not eo many as tlio place 
1m got credit for. Rut one of them whoso beat happened to 
be near our camp was a noted man-eater. I was with a friend, 

& district ofliceT, who had a fine elephant, and we hoped to get 
rid of litis tiger as well as secure some fine antlers. Well, wo 
went for him several times without success. At last ono moni- 
es’ my friend liaving office-work to detain him, I went out 
alone on foot along the banks of the river to look for bara 
singh a. A native shikaree from ono of the villages accompanied 
mo, and earned a spare rifle and ammunition bag. We had gone 
some Bides 'without any success, but from some footprints my 
native friend was getting sanguine, and was pressing on through 
the brushwood on tho river bank, when to our astonishment 

4—2 
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up got a tiger right in front of ns.. He was an olil, mangy* 
looking brute, anti from his appearance I had no doubt but 
that I had thus .unceremoniously forced myself into the presence 
of the man-eater wc had been diligently searching for all these 
days. 

“But then the circumstances were different, and I rather 
wished myself out of the way at that present moment. However, 
the situation did not admit of much parleying. Catching tight 
] hold of my dusky friend, whose trembling limbs were on the 
turning point for flight, we stepped back pace by pace, keeping a 
front to our foe, who stealthily followed. At a little distance 
behind us was a good-sued tree, and I thought if wo could once 
reach it wo might get into a position of security. Nor was I 
wrong in supposing tliat as long as wc kept a brave front, our 
cowardly enemy would follow at a respectful distance. Slowly 
retreating, wo at last reached the tree. Tito shikaree ww «P 
like a monkey, nor was I long in following his example. It was 
not a moment too soon, for banlly hail I settled myself on a 
branch about twelve feet from the ground when our man-eating 
friend made his appearance, sneaking along with his glaring eye* 
rolling in all directions to see whereabouts wo were. I dwt l ' ot 
leave him long in doubt, for, as soon os I could get a steady 
shot, I sent a two-ounco ball craslung through his shoulder. 
Roaring most horribly lio retreated into a small patch of grass, 
where wc coulil almost see him, and so, for a time, I kept up » 
vigorous cannonade on this patch. Every report at first was 
answered by a sullen roar, and then all was silent — no respond 
*o any of the shots. I then concluded that ho must bo dead, 
rho river ran on the further side of tho patch, and the country 
was tolerably open. I confess the thought of his hiving slipped 
away appeared to mo impossible j still 1 knew tho necessity for 
caution. Ro, quietly getting down from tlio tree, wo undo our 
way speedily to Uio nearest vilhgc in hopes of getting some 
buffaloes, and before wo got to it we Ml in with a henL My 
shikaree soon undo a coinjwct with the herdsmen, who tor a 
ceup\e of rupees promised to drive the tiger out of the patch 
with their nntmaK" 
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the lives of their keeper*. Cows, on the other hand, nro quit** 
useless. I'ut to return to my story. As I said l w fore, the patch 
of gross into which tho tiger m treated was just on the hank of the 
river, and I thought it highly probable that, if he were still olive, 
he would break out on the rher side and try to cross it; so I 
determined to be beforehand with him, and, accompanied by the 
shikaree, crossed at n ford, and proceeded along the tank to a 
place opposite the patch of grass on tho side we had left. 
There was not much scrub on the bank where we were, hardly 
enough to hide a hare, hut the country eloped down towards the 
river, and the edge of the watershed was cut up into a lot of 
small channels by the action of the rains — mere ditches, across 
which we leaped as we ran. I had cleared several of these with 
my eyes fixed on ahead, lest tho bruto should, on hearing tho 
advance of the buffaloes, break his cover. Wo were nearly 
opposite his supposed lurking-place, and I had just sprung over 
one of these little nullahs, when a terrific roar and despairing 
shriek at my very ear electrified roe. Trembling with excitement, 

I turned to see my poor shikaree down m the ditch, with the 
fiendish tiger worrying him. Quick as lightning, and quite 
reganllc'S of consequences to myself, 1 fired blindly at him. 
Whether I hit him or not it is difficult to say, hut he left the 
poor fellow, and, springing on to the opposite side of tho ditch, 
stood looking at me. I was almost besido myself, and levelling 
full at his head, fired again, but without deadly effect, for 
he plunged down the tank of the river, and I was too sick at 
heart to follow him. I sprang to the assistance of my poor 
follower. It was useless, the man was beyond aid ; in fact, death 
must have been almost instantaneous, and his head and face 
presented such a ghastly object that it haunted me for days 
afterwards. 

“However, to cut my story short, for here we arc at tho tent 
door, the vicious brute had not much longer to live. On my return 
to comp, my friend eagerly joined me in a hunt for the man-eater, 
and he was soon found, exhausted and crippled from tho wounds 
1 had inflicted, and was shot, and a nasty, mangy, ill-conditioned 
creature he was.” 

\ man-eaters arc mangy, are they not l ” asked Milford. 

■ “By no means,” answered Fordtam. "Old mangy tigers often 
.take to man-eating, which they find easy work, hut lots of man* 
, caters I have seen have tad very glossy coats; there is nothing 
• in human flesh p/*r sc to cause mango or other disease." 
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So the friends entered their tents, and shortly aftenranls 
emcTgcd ready for dinner. Chand Khan's pie was done ample 
justice to, and some fresh steaks from the black buck "were not 
despised. The excitement of the evening had by no means 
damped the appetites of the hunter**, but Milford could hardly look 
back to the glaring green eyes of the creature they had met but A 
short time before, and -which made such n -vivid impression on him, 
and couple with the recollection the tragic story related by his 
comrade, without a feeling of thankfulness that his first meeting 
with the monarch of the jungle had passed over as harmlessly as 
it had done. Some of our readers may say “ Pooli I what a tamo 
affair * they ought to have had n scrimmage." Stout-hearted friend, 
reserve your judgment till you liavc, on a moonlight night iu a 
dense jungle, found j ourself face to faco with a roynl tiger. 
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near tho camp, find he pro- 
ceeded to make enquiries 
in the villages round about as 
, to the character of the animal; 

lor, strange though it may seem to the English reader that a tiger 
should have any Bjwcial character beyond the general one for cruelty 
and cunning, it is nevertheless a fact that each animal lias certain 
peculiarities of temperament, which are well known to tho villagers 
in the neighlxmrhood. They will tell you that such a one is daring 
and rash; another is cunning, and not to bo takeu in by any 
artifice ; that ono is savage and morose ; another is mild and 
harmless. * 

Th**re arc few villages in the wilder part3 of the Seonee and 
31undla districts without an attendant tiger, which undoubtedly 
does great damage in tho way of destroying cattle, but which 




avoids the human inhabitants of the place. So accustomed do the 
people get to their unwelcome visitor, that we have known the boys 
of a village turn n tiger out of quartets which were reckoned too 
close, and pelt him with stones. On one occasion, two of the 
juvenile assailants were killed by the animal they had approached 
too near. Herdsmen, in the same way, get callous to the danger of 
meddling with so dreadful a creature, and frequently rush to the 
rescue of their cattle when seized. On a certain occasion, one out 
of a herd of cattle was attacked close to our camp, and rescued 
single-handed by its owner, who laid his heavy ii on-bound staff 
across the tiger’s back, and, on our rushing out to see what was the 
matter, we found the man coolly dres>ing the wounds of Ms cow, 
muttering to himself, “The robber 1 the robber! my last cow, and 
I had five of them > ” He did not seem to think he had done 
anything wonderful, and seemed rather surprised that we should 
suppose that he was going to let his last heifer go the way of all 
the others. 

It is fortunate for these dwellers in the backwoods that but a 
small percentage of tigers are man-eaters, peYliaps not five per cent., 
otherwise village after village would lie depopulated j as it is, the 
yearly tale of human lives lost 19 a heavy one. 

Sheykha returned from his quest with the report that tlio tiger 
was ono of the cunning sort, and that it was no use tying out baits 
for him, for lie would come up and walk round the luie, sharpening 
his claws on the ground, and then would walk off; it had been tried 
over and over ogam. 

Clifford was inclined to disbelieve this latter part of the story, 
but I'ordhnm told him it was quite credible, for lie lmd himself 
known similar cases, and had seen the marks of the tiger’s claws in 
the earth, 

“ "Well, Sheykha, what do you propose ? Any clianco with tho 
elephant!” 

“ My lord,” answered tho old man, “ if your slave may speak, 
lie would say, where can a hungry tiger be found in all this long 
strip of jungle 1 'Whilst j ott are looking for him at one end lie 
may bo at the other, and, as lie is so canning, it is likely he will 
flee like a dove before a liawk when ho hears the tread of the 
elephant. They tell me ho has not killed for three days, so it is 
likely ho will do so soon — this afternoon, or to-morrow, perhaps; 
and they al*o say he is a heavy feeder, never returning again to tho 
carcass, for ho was once wounded oi er a kill by a (land, who sat up 
for him in n tree. If he cats well, lie will dnnk at the little three- 
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cornered tank ou the other side of the hill, where your honour saw 
him, for there is no water nearer, and he w ill not go far from there. 
Then take the elepliant . 

“ I am afraid we must have patience, Ernest, and do as the old 
man advises,” said Foidham to his companion, who, with too 
impetuosity of youth, could hardly hrook the delay. 

The old hunter keenly watched the disappointed look that 
came over the young man’s eager face when lio again spoke. 

“Your slave has n petition. If tho chota saliih will try an old 
shikaree’s way of killing tigers, let him come with me this afternoon, 
and follow tho herds. For the promise of a low rupees the herds- 
men will take their cattle into the tiger’s haunts, and then if he 
is hungry and takes one the sahib may by bis good fortune get 
a shot.” 

•‘AY ell, Ernest, what do you think of bis proposal 1 You drive 
a herd of cows — not buffaloes, mind, they spoil sport— -slowly 
through tho jungle, until the tiger seizes one, the rest wifi holt; 
and whilst he is busily engaged in struggling with his victim, you 
creep up to within easy shooting distance, and secure him.” 

“ Well, that will be glorious fun 1 By all means let us go,” 
eagerly replied the excited young fellow. 

“I cannot go with you,” replied Fordham. “Two of us would 
spoil sport. Let Shcyklia take liis matchlock , he may serve yon at 
a pinch. The thing is not so dangerous as it looks, and is often 
practised by native shikarees. There are ouly two or tlireo points 
I w ould impress upon you ; always keep near a tree or stout bush, 
to dodge behind when the cattle bolt — for there will be a regular 
stampede if he comes out. Again, be very careful not to expose 
yourself in stalking him — take advantage of every bush, and, after 
you have fired, keep as still as a mouse, even though he should 
come toward? your hiding-place ; if yon arc effectually concealed, 
lie will bo quite bewildered as to where the attack comes from, and 
will gi\c you a second shot if the first docs not settle him. Above 
dear boy, keep yourself quite cool. I want you to get 
self-reliant, and that is one reason why I don’t go with you. You 
cotuun t have a better guido amongst natives than old Sheykha— 
be and Soma, the Lebhana,* are the most successful practiccrs of 
this way of killing tigers. I have tried it, but dislike the monotony 
of wandering about all day in tho jungle after a lot of cows, for 
frequently tho attempt fails, and j-ou have to go day after day 
before you succeed." 


Soma, the g*p»y 
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“"When atom* to start 1” said Milford, looking at. Ida watch; 
“it is now one o’clock.” 

Shcyhha, on being appealed to, said that as soon as the sahib had 
taken something to cat it would ho time to go. Tigers often kill 
about four o’clock m the afternoon, and lie had known them wait 
concealed in tho midst of a herd, with fat kinc wandering Mora 
tlieir very noses, and they would not stir till about tho evening, 
when the herd was on its way home, and then a straggling heifer 
or calf would fall a victim. 

“Well, then, Ernest, I ad vise you to make a good tiffin before 
you start. ITero ! A'oi hat / tiffin, tiffin, sharp ! ” 

Away ran two or three men to stir up stout old Chand Khan. 
The sahib wanted lus tiffin at once, and was going to kill the 
big tiger that nearly ate lum and the chota sahib the night 
before. 

“ Bah 1 ” contemptuously replied the old fellow; “is the sahib’s 
gun a chowkecdar’s staff, that ho should let a tiger eat him? 
Wasn't I with him in tho P.elasporo district when four tigers camo 
out, and didn’t the sahib knock o\ or two of them with one gun 
right nud left? Don’t talk to mo of tigers eating tho sahib; it’s 
the sahib who cats the tigers, that’s what it is," and tho fat old 
fellow, chuckling at his own conceit, stirred up a savoury curry 
/preparatory to pouring it out into a dish. 

f Ohand Khan was a character in his way. Though lie did nil tho 
coolring, he was nominally the khansamali, nnd was always respect- 
fully addressed as such by the other sen-ants, who knew that even 
the title hhaU/ajee, high though its origin, would in all probability 
fetch a crock over the head with a Lulle ; and so l luvtsam ah jee he 
was. There novel was a better cook, nor one who could make SO 
much out of little, nnd in all weathers, under nil circumstances. 
It did not matter how long the march, and whether the kitchen- 
tent was up or not — Chand Khan could always, as liis master said, 
make potatoes out of stones, and cutlets out of hark chips. 

Milford was too excited to care mncli about tiffin, and on this 
occasion we arc afraid Chand Khan’s cnlmary skill did not meet 
with that appreciation from the young man that it would have 
done had tliero not been a prospect of n tiger-hunt that afternoon. 
Sheykha had no need to complain, of delay, for, barely giving 
himself time for a cutlet and a glass of cold water, the young 
sportsman appeared all ready for th® encounter. 

“That white fiat of yours will never do, Ernest,” remarked 
lordliam; “why, that Brobdraguagran mushroom, though first-rate 
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for the mm, will Iw as plain to the tiger m a lighthon'o on a 
cliff. Hide in it, by all means but take tlii* dark-grey helmet of 
mine to put on when you get to your ground.” 

Milford acknowledged the force of hi 4 friend'** remarks for nU 
hat was one of the largest-sized pith wixudiadcs,* a hr«t-rnte thing 
for how ilah work, hut fatal for stalking. 

IIo accepted Fordham’a offer with thanks and then, having 
looked to his guns ammunition, etc., piloted by old Shcyklm, the 
tyro in tigcr-liunting went off on his expedition. 

At the farthest jioint of the low lull, where they had met the 
animal the evening liefoxc, vrn« a small village, and to this Khcykh.i 
rapidly led the way ; and, on arrival, he assembled the head men 
for a palaver. The herds had been dri\ cn for pasturage to the 
open side of tho village, in order to avoid the tiger, who was known 
to l>c lurking nbout the edge of the jungle on the nido of tho hill. 
There was toino little opposition to the plan proposed by the old 
Rtvlkarec, which was to drive their cattle up the little glen between 
the two parallel ridges. Of course nobody wished to lo«e a cow, 
although nil wished to have the tiger destroyed. At last it was 
made clear to them that the full value of tho cow killed would 
bo paid to the owner, and a present given to the herdsmen 
besides On this there was a unanimous assent, and half the 
village rushed off to collect the scattered herds, and drive them 
up the glen. Milford got off his pmy, and left it at tho village, 
changing his mushroom hat for the grey helmet, and, shouldering 
one rifle (Azim Khan carrying the other), he joined Shcykha nn<l 
tho herdsmen in urging on the dro\ e. After they had once 
entered tho mouth of the glen the cattle were allowed to spread 
and grazo about, and Shcykha advised his temporary master to 
take it easy, and rest under the shade of a tree. 

“There is no need to hurry,” 6aid he, in a low tone; “ we 
must lake time, and saunter nbout os on ordinary occasions — 
otherwise he will suspect something. Allah knows ho "may he 
watching us now” (“Pleasant 1 ” thought Milford, taking a glance 
round), “but even if ho is not here, the lowing of tho cows 
and the sound of their wooden clappera will nttract him. The 
herd is nil round us just now; when they move higher up we 
'rill follow.” 

So saying, llio old man motioned to Milford to eit dowii on 
the turf, and then squatted down beside him. Ono could see 
however, that with all this apparent carelessness every sense was 

. * *on lmU *r# tunisUj' nvulo of a white pith calhMl “Sola.” 
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on tlic alert ; Ills eye wandered round, and Lis ear caught every 
rustle in tlio bushes. Once lie rose, but it was only to drag 
down a branch of the tree under which they were sitting, a 
species of Loycrslrtctnia, and to detach from it w)mt appeared to 
Milford la bo a kind of oval fruit attached to a slender stilk. 
Tho old man was stowing it away in his wallet, when he was asked 
what it was. 

“ Tliis," said he, producing the supposed fruit, “ is tho cocoon 
of tho Tusser silk moth ; I cut it spirally into a long strip, after 
soaking it in water, anil use it for binding the barrel of my match- 
lock to the stock There is nothing so tough as this is. See, 
eihib, here is another, which I have broken off, Iwjg and all Sec, 
there is the round cocoon like n fruit, then a long stalk, and 
this is spun round tho twig eo tightly at the cud that it looks 
like tho fruit of tho tree instead of tho homo of an insect.” 

"How do they take the silk offl” enquired Milford. 

“ By softening tho cocoon in boiling water, w hen they reel off 
tho silk. Now, sahib,” continued be, seeing the herd had moved 
higher up, “ we will go on a little. Mnko for that rphvce tree ; 
there is good shade and shelter from tho cattle, if they rush back.” 

The herdsmen kept pretty close to onr friends, so a littlo knot of 
half n-dozen men were formed under the tiee. They spoke hut. 
little, nml that m a low tone, and the greater share of tho conversa- 
tion fell to tho old shikaree, who, with tlio garrulity of ago, began 
to relate to tho gaping rustics several wondrous tales connected 
with the kind of sport on which they were then engaged. 

“I first begin this way, sahib, when I was n boy, with an old 
slukarce who never lifted gun to anything but tigers. They were 
Ills enemies, and ho slept neither day nor night if there was one 
to l>o killed. He was quite mad, and tho people thought lie had a 
charmed life, hut life fate came at last, and he was killed, ire 
was not of a slnkaree caste, being a telec, and ho never fired a gun 
till lie was over thirty years of age ; but Allah made Jura a shikaree to 
avenge tho death of his wife. She was young and very handsome, 
and he would have cut off his right hand fupleasa her. Ko telee's 
wife was ever treated so much like a Ranee as was tliia woman ; it 
used to bo the joke of tho village. "Weil, sahib, about tfuee coss 
from his village was tho stronghold of a lerybad man-eating tiger; 
he had depopulated several villages, and had baffled all the best 
shikarees. He lived in a big car e at the end of a rocky ravine, 
and there was no getting at it except by going straight for Ik 
At the same time, the rocks were so piled about, that an animal 
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through them, shaving his head and distributing alms to the priests; 
hut them was a fire in liis eye that the people could not understand. 

"'The spirit of the tiger has entered into him/ they said; and 
tlio maidens and children shrunk from him as he approached. 

“The evening before his departure for the Ncrbudda ho called 
lus friends together at the pimehnyet’a c/iat>oolm ; he had arrayed 
himself again like a shikaree, and the tiger-skin bundle was in his 
hand. 

*“3Iy brothers, ’ commenced lie, when all worn seated, ‘I am 
going to Jferbudda Mai, and when you will see me again Ihir- 
messur only knows; hut before I go I will open my mouth. The 
bones you have burnt aro Rajoo’s; her ashes I go to cast into tho 
great mother's bosom, and she will be happy. This skin is the skin 
of her destroyer ; you can now till your fields in peace, and sleep 
in safety by the side of your maize plots. My bi others, when X 
went to Sconce I bought mo this matchlock, and rurmessur has 
taught me how to use it. I fear no tiger now ; they fall before me 
like the mango at which the boy throws lus stick. The ghost of 
Rajoo called me, and I followed. Seven bullets did I put into my 
gun — seven bullets and eight fingers’ depth of powder. Three days 
I waited on the edge of the ravine ; at last tho ghost of Rajoo 
beckoned me on. I followed — ay, followed her into the man-eater’s 
cave. It was paved with bones, and I knew tho bones of Rajoo ; 
there were the silver anklets, and the gold husli I had given her, 
and the long hair still clinging to the shall. Sho smiled as I 
gathered them together in a heap. “ Yea,” said I to myself, “ in the 
skin of your destroyer will I carry you bach." Hours I waited, but 
he came not. Food nor drink had passed my lips those three days. 

I thirsted only for vengeance. At last I heard a heavy breathing 
and a scrambling noise. The next minute lie darkened the mouth 
of the cave. How his eyc3 glared as they met mine 1 but I was 
not afraid. He was, and crouched, and snarled, but X smote him, 
my brothers. With seven balls in lus chest and brain I smote him, 
and took off lus skin to wrap my Rajoo’s bones in. I have said 
w my say. I will go.’ 

“So saying ho shouldered his matchlock and turned liis back on 
his native village, nnd never went near it again. Years after that 
I met him, and he took a fancy to me, and made a slukaree of me 
But Allah knows he was quite mad. On one occasion I went out 
with him, when ah 1 sahib, be ready, hush f ” 

The old man’s quick ear had caught the angry chirrup of a small 
bird, which would have passed unnoticed by the other*. Milford 
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looked around in silent expectancy ; all seemed still save for the 
sound of warbling birds, and the clatter of tlio wooden clappers 
worn round the neck by some of the cows. They were all quietly 
gr azi ng, and the young man wondered what could have attracted 
the old shikaree’s notice. Sheykha was still attentively listening, 
and nodding bis bead. “Xes," be said, “ it is, I think. Allah 
knows it may be a snake, or a mungoosc, but something is disturb- 
ing that latora ; it is the tiger, I think." 

At some distance off, on the topmost spray of a grislea busli, a 
small species of shrike * was hopping about, indignantly chattering. 

It might be, as Sheykha stud, a snake or a mungoose that had aroused 
its puny ire, but the old man evidently thought it worthy of atten- 
tion. Milford felt impatient and disappointed ; the shadows were 
lengthening, and daylight would soon be gone. Uo looked up and 
down, but all was provokingly quiet A lingering hope remained 
that Sheykha might be right about the bird, but even it was quiet 
now, and bad ceased its demonstrations. Nothing disturbed tho 
stillness save tho clapper-clapper of tho cattle, and a distant cry of 
a pea-fowl or partridge. He had risen to his feet, and was looking 
listlessly about, when, at some distance up tlio glen, a yellow mass 
suddenly dashed out of the thicket on to the back of a white heifer, 
and bore it struggling to the ground. 

“ Urr6 ! bagh l bagh ! ” shouted the herdsmen, as the cattle wildly 
dashed down the valley. For a few seconds notliing could be 
heard for the crashing of tho bushes, as the terror-stricken drove 
madly careered through them. 'When they had passed tho tree 
Sheykha whispered, “Now, sahib, keep yon big palas bush between 
you and the tiger, and run up ; here, give me the other rifle, Azim 
Khan, and you stay here. Don’t you show yourself, or you may 
get killed." 

The palas bush was about sixty yards from them, and, running 
in a crouching position, they got behind it. Carefully separating 
the branches, tho old hunter peered through, and beckoned to his 
young companion to do so. Milford looked through the gap thus 
made, and could see tho young heifer kicking vigorously as it lay 
on Us side, pressed down under the weight of its cruel captor, 
whose fangs were buried in its throat. Both tiger and heifer lay. 
with their backs turned to the two men, which was favourable, 
the distance was yet too great for a certain shot. Signing to 
Milford to follow by his side, the old man darted off at rhdit 
angles 50 a3 to bring another big bush between them and the 

* Small trowo aliriVr. laniut truiatoa. 
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blood was beginning to pour from his mouth. Milford at tins 
moment fired again, and, just as lie did so, the beast made a bound 
in the direction of tbo busb where they were, but checked, as it 
were, in Ids spring, he fell flat on the ground with all four paws 
spread out, and was unahle to rise ; his hind legs were paralysed, 
and helplessly he writhed, roaring most horribly. His close 
proximity made the young Englishman almost shudder; ho was 
not more than twenty yards away, and he fancied he could almost 
smell the creature’s breath. 

, It was evident that the tiger’s spine was broken by the last 
shot, and his sufferings were painful to witness. In his agony he 
seized one o£ his own paws, and bit it through and through, and 
ho tore up the turf around with his claws as far as he could reach. 
At last, taking his second gun from Sheykha, Milford gave him the 
coup de <jruee. Tim first ball aimed at bis head missed, but the 
second entered just behind the ear, and with a single groan the 
fell destroyer breathed his last. 

At this moment Fordham made liis appearance on the cleplumt, 
and congratulated hia young friend on his victory. 

“I thought I would como and look after you, my boy,” he said, 

“ in caso you might want help in searching for a wounded tiger ; _ 
but I stayed near the village so as not to interfere with your sport 
till I heard your shots, and I am glad you have been so successful 
without my aid. Ay, Sheykha, he’s a fine heavy beast, that ! ” 

“ Bum, kutt-ha high, khodawund, khoob bhan walla." 

To Milford he seemed enormous, and his heart swelled with 
pride at his success, though he was honest enough to lay much 
of it to the credit of the old shikaree ; still, as far as the shooting 
was concerned, it was all his own, and he thought how proud his 
motlicT would be when I10 wrote her an account of what had 
passed ; and there was also a passing thought of what a certain 
lairhaircd girl — a neighbouring squire’s daughter, who lived not 
far from his English home — would think of the tiger hunter whom, 

- a months before, slio used rather to patronise as a boy, in the 

usual way in which sweet seventeen regards the young lover of 
twenty. 

tape^ m ° * Gn ’ Jnc ^ es »” Fordham, rolling up his pocket 

“Tint is not anything very groat, is it ? ” asked Milford, his face 
showing somo disappointment. “1 should have taken him to be 
^ Pt V c?" twelve feet ; lie looks such a monster.” 

*- Q dear Ernest, a very’ big tiger, and if all tigers 
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measure three, feet five inches along tho curve. The bara singlia, 
or twelve-lined red deer, is smaller, and his horns arc not nearly 
so graceful as those of tho European red deer: there is an 
angular branchinesa about them which is ugly.” 

“They arc difficult to stalk, aro they not!” enquired Milford. 
“Very; it is no easy matter to stalk an old sambur stag fairly. 
Many of them are killed by driving them with beaters as we drove 
the hill tho other day when the boar got into the nets, only that 
nets aro not used on such occasions. The marksmen post them- 
selves in convenient spots, and tho deer are driven past ; but I do not 



like tlvo plan, andnevcT join in ‘kinks’ for sambur if I can possibly 
avoid it. There is more excitement in running one down with 
uogs, anil spearing him as tb** Gonils do, for then tho poor creature 
1103 ft chance for life, and dies gallantly standing at bay. You must 
get koma, tho Lebhana, to get up a party for you in tho rains ; he 
cannot join in the sport now himself, poor fellow, for he is lame, 
but ms People arc keen hunters, and tho Bunjara dogs aro noted." 

t,nand Khan hail prepared a glorious dinner for the hungry sports- 
men by the time they arrived at the tents, and they were fully 
inclined to do ample justice to it. 
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Long bcfoie tlie crow’s dawn, whilst the moon was shining 
brightly, about three o’clock in the morning, the sentry at Fordhara’s 
door woke up Nusseer Khan, who, in his turn, woke his master’s 
hearer, who again went off to wake Ids lord, old Grand Khan 
being the next person to whom Nusseer Khan administered Ids 
attentions. “Khansamah jeel ay HuzrutJ get up quickly, the 
Bahib wants his coffee ! hey Khansamah jee J ” 

“ Oumpli ! who are yont what do you want? Be off, son of a 
had father! don’t "bother me.” So saying, the peppery old fellow 
rolled over on the other side. 

Nusseer Khan then diverted his attack to one of the minor fry 
to whom he used less ceremony, and, catching hold of a sleeping 
khidmutgar by the shoulder, shook him vigorously. “ Hi ! get up ; 
the sahib wants you. Get np ! get up ! " Tho man jumped up 
■with a grunt, sat up for a few minutes, dreamily gazing about him, 
rubbed his eyes, yawned, and finally got on his feet, without saying 
a word. 

“ Now, brother, are you awake 7 ” exclaimed the impetuous peon. 

“ The sahib will be out in a minute, and there’ll bo a toofan if his 
tea is not ready.” 

The man looked at him again and yawned once more, and then 
quietly, without a word, began to kindle a fire with a few small 
sticks. 

Nuaseer Khan liad hardly done speaking •when the stout old 
khansamah, who was now fairly roused, sat up, and gave vent to a 
yawn which opened a mouth capacious enough to liavo taken 
down the elephant, howdah and all, which performance wound up 
with a prolonged groan, terminating witli the pious ejaculation, 
“Bismillah! nl rehman al rakeeml” After which he seemed to 
be better, and, unrolling himself from tho folds of a comfortable 
rezai, began to stir himself amongst the pots and pons. 

As the diapprassee walked back, he noticed lights in both the 
tents where the sahibs were 5 so, giving a rousing shake to a brother 
peon, who lay encased in his blanket under one of tho flies of his 
master’s tent, lie went off to the village to call the Gond who was 
to be their guide. 

In about half an hour the party stood all ready to start— -the two 
Englishmen with their attendants, Nusseer Khan and Azirn Khan, 
and a little, thin, wiry-lookiug Gond, whoso poaching propensities 
had given him a fair knowledge of the “runs” usually taken by 
Uu* samhur in their nightly journeys betu ecu the forest and the 
fields. He had no notion of gning fair play, and of stalking 
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according to the English fashion, ami it was quite beyond his weak 
mind why the sahib toque should take so much trouble. He selected 
a likely run, and built himself a little ambush of branches, under- 
neath which he lay snugly concealed till the deer almost walked up 
to the muzzle of his matchlock; and why tho saliibs could not do 
the same was a mystery, but they never would listen to liis advice. 
However, he could show them tho runs, and then they must settle 
with the sambur. 

Two horses were saddled, but both Fordliam and bis companion, 
preferred to walk, especially as the morning was chilly ; and so, 
tolling the Gond to go on ahead, they set forth. They had to cross 
by the same cattle path where they had met the tiger the night but 
one before, and then down through the little valley, and on through 
a belt of thick scrub-jungle which clothed tho rise; beyond this 
again lay an open plain of highly-cultivated country, which during 
tho night was frequented by the deer for the sake of the young 
green crops, which, in spite of careful watching, they considerably 
despoiled. In England and other civilised countries— nay, oven 
in tlio greater part of Bengal and tho north-west, tho husband- 
man ploughs and sows his land, and waits patiently for tho 
appointed time of harvest, his only enemies being tho weeds 
against which to wage war ; at all events, he gets his rest at night 
comfortably in his own cot. But the poor Gond has to toil night 
as well as day. From the time the greeu shoots appear abovo 
ground ho builds himself a little wigwam in the midst of hi3 field, 
or a platform on high poles, from whence he can keep watch and 
ward against deer and bison and wild pigs; and bo constructs 
ingenious rattles of two standard poles and two cross pieces. 
F rom tho top one of tho latter depend three or four swinging bars, 
which, when pulled by a string, rattle against the lower batten. 
These rattles are placed in each comer of a field, and are tugged at 
in turn, but in spite of them the crops close to the jungle suffer not 
ft little. 

About an hour’s brisk walking brought them out over the crest 
of the second range of hills, just overlooking tho plain. At tho 

■ ?. ? was 3 bolt of uncultivated land, much covered 

with bushes, with here and there a "winding path liko a sheep track. 
To one of those the Gond led them, and pointing said, “ Yehi aclia 
mohreo Lai sahib” (this is a good run, sahib). His advice, that 
they should make an nnibush of branches and squat behind them 
not meeting with approval, they determined to wait till daylight, 
and then scout along the base of the range. Tho morning star 
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was already glimmering near the horizon, and dawn was not far oS. 
They pat down behind a bush so as to hide themselves for a* time, 
and waited patiently — or, rather, we should say impatiently, for 
this waiting m the cold, damp morning was anything but agreeable. 
However, it was not for long they were so tried. The morning 
breeze, harbinger of daylight, came sighing through the branches 
overhead; the clear notes of tbo koel rang through the woods, and 
the distant whoop of the entellus monkey, or call of the pea- 
fowl, became more frequent a3 the grey streaks broadened in the 
cast. 

41 1 tliink there is just light enough to distinguish a deer now,” 
whispered JFordham. "Perhaps tre bad better more dorm towards 
the fields, but we must move with caution ; luckily, the wind is in 
our favour. The horses must be left here in the thicket." 

Giving a few instructions in a low tone, Fordliam led the way, 
the others following. 

Before they had gone very far they heard the distant hell of a 
stag, which gave thorn promise, and they proceeded with still more 
caution in Indian file. Suddenly their leader stopped and dropped 
behind a bush, motioning to the others to crouch, and beckoning 
Milford to his side. 

** Look there,” he whispered, pointing through a gap in the 
bush. 

Milford looked, and saw a largo deer approaching with cautious 
stops, within easy rifle range, llo clutclicu his piece with excite- 
ment, when his elder companion held up liis hand, paying, 

••Nay, Ernest, my hoy, ’tis only n hind, and not worthy of your 
aim. "Wait a bit, there is a stag with her to a certainty j sho is 
but a scout. I hope, however, sho wont come straight upon us; 
if sho does, wo must manage to turn her, for if she once gets wind 
of us wo may say good-bye to both of them.” 

The hind was coming apparently straight towards them, stopping 
every now and then with her large hell-shaped ears advanced, then 
looking hick to the point from which the hunters argued her mate 
would appear. 

Fordlnm tieckoned to tho Corn! to approach, which lie did by 
worming himself along tho ground. A low-toned conversation took 
place, on which the dudey savage nodded and grinned like a cat 
After satisfying Mnwlf hr another look that the hind was really 
coming straight for their place of concealment, hu bent down clow 
to tho ground, and imitated to the life the short, sharp bark of the 
little grey fox. 
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Tho deer Buddenly stopped and listened. All vi ’ as ^lio 

petulantly struck her sharp hoofs against the ground, and snorted, 
but hearing nothing more she cast a distrustful look at the busli 
and slowly moved oil at an angle. Their attention had been so 
fixed on her motions that they hardly noticed tho advance of tlio 
stag, which cams leisurely up the slope from tho fields in the wake 
of his consort, now and again stopping to cull a. berry from a beyr 
bush, or scratch his shaggy sides with his massive antlers. Now 
he stood broadside on, a picture of animal beauty- In height lio 
was about fourteen hands, Galloway size. His dark-brown hide, 
wet with the morning mists, seemed almost black J his massy neck, 
clothed with bristling hair, and his long sweeping antlers, gave him 
an air of grandeur which Milford had never seen before in tho deer 
of the parks, or even in Landseer’s noble pictures. Hero was, as 
it were, tho lion amongst deer, less of the usual grace of the tribe, 
but majestic beyond his conceptions. The boy was in quite a fever 
of omtfisfifcwt lest such o noble quarry should escape, yet he was 
out of correct shooting range, and evidently ho was coming no 
nearer, for, taking his cuo from tho hind, he shaped his course to 
the left of their place of ambush. 

“Ay, that’s a grand stag,” remarked Fordham ; “lavish I 
had liim headed for tho plains avith Cossack under mo; but 
wo must try and circumvent him somehow before he gets into 
cover.” 

A feav hundred yards between them was a small nullah, fringed 
with dwarf jamoon* and grislea bushes. If they could gain this 
unseen, they might creep along tho bed till they could cross the 
track the deer avero taking. Bidding liis followers to lie close, and 
Milford to folloav liis example, he flung himself full length on the 
ground, and, taking advantage of a slight inequality, began to drag 
himself along in a direction diametrically opposite to tbat taken by 
tho stag. Milford followed as avcll ns ho could, but his heart avas 
rather against widening the distance, and his impatience avas 
aggravated by the slow progress made by such a snaky sort of 
locomotion. However, though ho groaned in spirit, he had faith 
in Fordham, and toiled away in silence. 

At last the nullah was reached, and, bending low, they set off 
with rapid strides in tho direction of the forest. After going 
some distance, Fordham stopped to reconnoitre. Ho chose for tliis 
n place where the bushes were rather thick, and, avonning his way 
through, them, found himself face to face with tho hind, who 

• Enjnin Jmlofann. 
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stared at him. with astonishment for a moment, and then, uttering 
a short cry of alarm, dashed into the tliickct. 

“ Come on, Ernest, come on,” whispered his companion, setting 
off at a run. Off they set, as hard as their legs could carry them, 
but a clattering amongst the stones, and crashing of branches, told 
them that the stag had taken alarm ; and indeed they once got 
sight of liis dark form as he dashed into the forest. 

“ Hold hard, my boy, hold hard ; them is no use your pumping 
yourself by a run up that hilL He's off — more’s the pity, for ho 
was a fine follow, and wo shall never see a hair of him again." 

“ Confound that wretched hind ! " exclaimed the young man, 
dashing his hat on the ground, and sitting down on a stone 
to recover his breath. “I had set my heart on that stag, ho 
was such a glorious fellow. Is there no way of getting hold of 
him?" 

“ None at all ; we must put up with our disappointment. Hut 
come along ; he 1 3 not the only stag in these hills. I am going to 
walk along the edge of the jungle, and then turn the point of the 
lull, and come down tho valley till wc again strike our homeward 
path, and, as the sun is not up yet, we may still get a straggler 
from tho fields.” 

"Whistling for his followers, Fonlham took a look round with 
his glasses, but without c fleet However, nothing disheartened, 
cheerfully telling his young friend not to think too much of his 
disappointment, they were onco more on their way, and they avero 
rewarded ere long, for before they had gone half a mile they came 
upon another stag, who wa3 quietly rubbing bis horns against a 
tree, and Milford, who was tho first, to seo him, got witlun 
easy distance, and dropf>ed him with a single shot through tho 
heart. Ho was a younger one than tho last, but had fino 
> horns, nevertheless, and Milford’a spirits revived with his 
success. 

Leaving Anm Khan to look after tho carting homo of the deer, 
tho friends went on skirting tho lull till they rounded tho point, 
and took their way down tho glen which they harl lieforo crossed, 
and at tho farthest end of which Milford liad sh<3t tho tiger. 

It was a most enjoyahlo morning, cool and fresh. Tho Bun had 
risen, and every spray sparkled with o thousand dewdrops. From 
all sides came the gladsome pongs of birds — tho plamtn e note* of 
bush warblers, and the louder rails of tho pea-fowl and painted 
jwrtridge ; tho cheerful cry of tho latter struck tho jqtortsiucn a* 
they stepped over tho dewy sward. 
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““What is it that you people think this bird saysl” asked Fortl- 
ham of Kussccr Khan. 

“Khodawuml, they say it repeats a prayer every morning at sun- 
rise: ‘Ya Soohlianl teri koodrut 1 ya Soobhanl teri koodrut 1 
(Oh merciful me! thy beneficento!)” 

“ Rather far-fetched, but still a pretty idea,” rejoined liis master, 
speaking in English to his companion. 

“What sort of a bird is it I” asked Milford. 

“A very pretty partridge, or Francolin, for it belongs to that 
genus of partridges. The upper part of its body, head, and neck 
are, generally speaking, brown — of course there are various sluules — 
and. the breast is black, with white spots. At this time of the 
morning you may often find it perched on a low branch, a stump, 
or anthill, making this peculiar calL” 

As they walked up the glen it got gradually narrower, and also 
rose slightly towards the middle, and at Last they found themselves 
on a saddleback ns it is termed, a watershed being on either side. 
The wood was denser here, and the trees somewhat larger, and con- 
spicuous among them was a largo ficus in fruit, and now thronged 
with birds of all kinds. Our friends were watching the curious, 
awkward motions of several large hombills, and the eccentric way 
in which they separated the fruit and tossed it up in the air, 
catching it with a snap and swallowing it whole ; and Fonlham was 
giving Milford some account of the habits of the creature, how the 
male. plasters up his mate during the incubating season in a hole 
with mud, and feeds her attentively till she is ready to come out 
with her brood. 

At this moment they heard a crash in the bushes behind them, 
and a clatter of loose stones. 

Fonlham wheeled sliarp round, and, almost at tho samo moment, 
03 he sighted a break in the wood, he pitched Ids rifle forward and 
fired. 

“What U it? what is it?” eagerly demanded Milford, os ho heard 
some largo animal vigorously kicking and struggling in tho under- 
wood. . 

“A stag," replied Ida comrade, “and, if I mistake not, it is our 
friend of Ibis morning. I had just time to draw a bead on his 
shaggy neck. Come along.” 

They ran up the lull, and as they approached it tho gallant 
animal staggered on to his feet, and looked wildly at them, as if he 
wero going to charge. His eye rolled with excitement, the 
suborbital sinus being widely distended ; the bristles of his neck 
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stood out and greatly enhanced the fierceness of his appearance. 
But all this display was but momentary; bo fell heavily over and 
gave vent to some of the most piercing screams that ever shocked 
the human car. 

Milford was horrified and put his hands to Ids cars. He had no 
idea such sounds could proceed from the throat of a deer. Fordham 
too seemed shocked, and motioned to Nusseer Khan to put the 
poor beast out of his misery. The Pathan sprang forward, and a 
stroke of his keen knife silenced the poor animal for ever. 

• “ It is such things a3 these and the mute reproach of a dying 
stag's eye," said the elder hunter, “ that often make one ashamed 
of one’s self, and declare that one will never pull trigger again at a 
deer. But I must say it is not common to hear a stag scream as 
this one did.” 

“It was horrible!" exclaimed Milford; ‘‘I had no idea they 
could make such a noise.” 

“ Well, the poor beast was shot, as you see, through the root of 
the neck, and that may have had something to do with it. I have 
shot many stags, but I never beard such screams before." 

“He is a magnificent creature," remarked Milford, musingly; 
“lie is much bigger than mine. I am sure, Fordham, this is the 
Stag we saw first.” 

“I think it is,”- said his companion. "There was a hind with 
him ; in fact I saw the hind first as she led the way across the gap, 
and so was prepared for him to follow. You shall haro tho head 
of this fellow for your mother, Ernest, if you tliink she' would like 
to havo it, but I am sure she would prefer the ono of your own 
shooting, and its head is nearly 03 good.’’ 

“I wish it were,” rejoined the youth; "but if you don’t mind 
parting with it, Fordham, and will allow me to be greedy, I should 
like to have it, and will try to stuff the head.” 

“ All right, my boy, it is yours with pleasure, and, if you want 
assistance in stuffing, there is Moula, my factotum, who has been 
on leave for two months, and has just returned to Seonee ; he will 
help you in tho skinning and curing. He i3 a good hand at these 
things ; I taught him myself, and he has been an apt pupil." 

“ I shall bo glad to avail myself of his superior knowledge. But 
who is Mr. Moula 1 I never heard of him before." 

“That is because ho lias been away; otherwise Moula, or tho 
Katla-jee as ho is called, is one of the greatest personages in my 
camp. I picked him up some years ago, and I will tell you how 
as wo go along. Here, Xussccr Khan, we shall rido home, so yoa 
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and tho Good had better arrange about bringing home the earnbur. 
Well,” continued Fonlliam, as they rode slowly down tho glen, 1 
picked up the Mb. at Sasreram, where I was some tirno ago 
quartered with a detachment ci my regiment. . Having Iittlo or 
nothing to do during the day, and not being given, like many of 
my brother officers, to sleeping away spare time, I took up natural 
lu story as a study, and employed several men to catch birds for mo, 
which they do with birdlime on a rod like a fisliing-rod ; you have 
seen them, have you not?” 

“No, I cannot say I have,” replied Milford. 

“Well, I dare say you will some day come across a man with a 
long slender lamboo in joints, like a light trout rod, and a basket 
not unlike a fishing basket, and sometimes a shield of green leaves, 
and you will know him for a professional bird-catcher. You will 
see him watch a bulbul or a myna to a tree. Silently he creeps 
up and, sheltering himself behind his target of leaves, lie smears 
, the top joint of liis rod with birdlime, made from tho milky juico 
1 o! the bur tree* boiled with oiL Then he adds on joint to joint, 
cautiously pushing tho whole up till within a few inches of tho 
unsuspecting bird. A rapid dart and the tlung is done. Down 
comes the fluttering prisoner, if not attached to the stick at 
any rate within easy distance ; for so viscid is tho birdlime that 
flight is out of tho question. Well, 1 had several of these fellows ; 
and one day, as I was riding along tho road, I met my man Moula, 
then to me a stranger, with his basket and apparatus and a couple 
of fine merlins. I immediately entered into a conversation, in tho 
course of wliich I found out that ho was a touch above the common 
herd — in fact be was a catcher and trainer of hawks and falcons ; 
so I asked him if he would cuter my service, to winch lie agreed. 
After a time, I found he had a soul even above hawks, for lie used 
to come back in the evening with an empty bag, but liis head full 
of tigers, wliich ho had-becn tracking in the jungle lands just nbovc 
Sasseram. So be then became my tiger shikaree, and many a dose 
shave we had, for it is very nasty country for tigers, tluit same 
jungle about Sasseram — open scrub, principally, if I remember 
right, beyr bushes with deep ravines — but he knew the ground 
well, and on one occasion asked me to sit out one night in a queer 
sort of underground cellar, built in a nullah by a wealthy zemindar 
or mu uergAiouriiooU, who liked to till his tigers with perfect 
safety io himself. Having been belated one night we tried the 
cellar in spite of snakes, but one trial was quite enough for me. 

* FleutiiuKco. 
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The place was built in the bend of a nullah ; it was a room about 
twelve feet square, loopholed on two sides, or rather one side and 
a corner ; about seven feet, or so, high, with a wooden trap-door 
closing the entrance. The top of the cellar was flush with the 
ground, with steps leading down through the trap-door,. and the 
floor was level with the bed of the nullah. 

“A more miserable night I never spent, for, what with the heat 
and the mosquitoes, sleep was out of the question. The place was 
damp and ill ventilated, and not a ghost of a tiger came down the 
nullah to be shot. Koonwur Sing, who built it, may possibly 
enjoy that sort of thing, but I much prefer a hole in the open 


“Well, when X came to the Central Provinces, Moula’s imagina- 
tion was so fired by my accounts of the shikar to be had here, that 
he agreed to follow my fortunes ; and, leaving a sum of money to 
his disconsolate family, h e started with my carts for the journey. 
He is a dreadful miser, and lives on air,*I think, sending all his 
savings down periodically to Sasseram, where I firmly believe he 
has intentions of buying lands and dying a zemindar.* Ha is 
supposed to belong to the Kyutb, or writer class, generally called 
Lallas, and thereforo he is usually styled Lalla-jee ; but ho is quite 
free from the prejudices of his class, and will skin any sort of 
animal, and has no mord compunction in tying out a cow os a bait 
for a tiger than he has in eating bi3 dinner. He has one 
peculiarity ; once a year ho comes up and gravely asks for three 
days' leave — one day to get drunk in, and two days to recover, and 
on these occasions ho keeps out of sight. His annual custom over, 
he is as sober as a judge for the next twelve months. I never 
could make out why he doe3 it, his head aches dreadfully after 
these bouts, and he acknowledges his folly, but he goes on doing 
it nevertheless." 

On their arrival at the camp they were met by old She.yhha, who 
had some new3 to relate. The tiger beyond Khundipar, about 
which Fordham had sent for him, had at last made a l ill - — a 
Good runner had just come in to say so. Eat the “gnra ” was 
lying out in the open, and far from a convenient tree, which was 
awkward, for the brute was one of those very suspicious ones tliat 
will not return to the kill if it he disturbed. 

“Well, what do jou propose to do, Sheykha 1" asked Fonlkam. 

“My lord, your slave’s advico Is that you send Xusscer Khan 
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ami Luchman* with tho Gond to make rv machaun in the ncaicst 
tree, and I will manage tlic test. You can go out about two o clock 
in the afternoon so as to reach the spot by three or four, and with 
your honour’s good fortune the tiger shall eat huliets. But jour 
slave wants a calf to kilL” . 

“You shall have one ; hut what fori" asked his master. 
“Khodawund, it will never do to approach the gara with that 
tiger, and yet wc must get it nearer to the tree. So my idea is to 
take the fredi skin of a calf, and I will wrap my feet in it with tho 
fleshy side out. I will then approach the kill nnd attach a cord Jo 
it by which wo can haul it near to the mnehaun. The tiger will 
not then smell ray track, and he may think eomo other tiger 1m 
carried off his meal, and will follow in search of it.” 

“Bravo \ a good idea," rejoined Fordliam. “Make all tho 
necessary arrangements and scud off the elephant with Lucliman, 
who is a Gist-rate hand at building macltauns, and someono to 
assist him. Kusseer Khan i9 bringing home a sambur, and will 
not be hero for some time. Tell the men to bo very silent, and 
to chop their poles at some distance from the place and carry them 
on the elephant ; and mind, no hookah smoking or shouting whilst 
at work." 

“Ill go with them,” said the old man, “as soon as I have got 
the calfskin." 

Shcykha went off in a great bustle to make all liis preparations, 
and our friends to their baths and breakfast. Tho rest of tho day 
was spent in office work on Fonlham's part, and two hours with a 
moonshce on Milford’s ; after which the latter began to skin tho 
samburis head, and he had only just finished it, and put it into a 
pickle of salt and alum, when tiffin was announced ; and at two 
o’clock they started for Khundipar. 

A brisk ride over pretty, undulating country brought them about 
half-past tlirce o’clock to tho village neatest to the kill ; hero they 
were met by the Putnil and elders of the village, and by Slicykha 
and the peons, who reported that the macliaun was ready. 

“Have you moved the gara yet?” asked Fordham of Sheykha. 
khodawund; the later wo move it the fresher tho trail 
will be. "When y ora honour is seated and ready, one of tho Gonds 
t , move the gara. Do is sure to como back again, I 
Vunift, wfin’o ; lor he lias only drunk the "blood as yet, nnd it is a 
fat little cow." 

“ Yes,” lugubriously broke in one of the villagers, “ she was the 
best cow 1 had, and was in calf too ; and I am a poor man — where 
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shall I get another 1 My little ones want milk, and I have only 
an old stick of a beast left, that doesn’t give half a seer in the 
twenty-four hours ; and this very tiger last year killed one of my 
plough bullocks, and I have had to pay ever since for the use of 
another.” 

“Well, never mind," said Fordham good-naturedly ; “if I kill 
Uiis tiger yon shall have another hullock, or a cow, whichever you 
like,” 

“May the Burra Deo make liim eat your bullets, MaharojI" 
replied the man, grinning with delight. 

It was such acts of liberality as this that gained Fordham a 
name in the district and influence with the people, who, like all 
natives, love the open hand. 

As time was getting on Fordham ordered up tho elephant^ and, 
mounting with Milford, told Shcykha to lead the way. Tlio 
ground beyond the village was a good deal cut up with ra\ ines, nil 
converging towards a deep dark valley, whose sides were clothed 
with dense forest, matted with mahoul creepers,* and down the 
centre of which flowed a sluggish stream, stained brown with 
decaying vegetation. It was, as Fordham had remarked before, a 
place where an elephant would bo useless, and lieatera could not 
bo used from the size of tho valloy ; so there was no chance of 
getting a tiger, except by witching tot him over a bait 

After crossing a few Adds they came to tho tree where tho 
macliaun had been built. This was constructed of slont poles, 
lashed across tho bouglw of tha tree at a comcnicnt heiglit, twelve 
or fifteen feet from tho ground. On these cross pole3 was placed a 
charpoy, or common native bed, which is merely a framework of 
wood with a netting of stout cord. Orer this irero spread nigs and 
blankets, and green branches were woven nil round anil underneath, 
so as to hido the occupants. Tho whole had the appearance of a 
gigantic nest when \ lowed from a distance. 

Tho eleplmnt marched up with soft and silent trend, and tho two 
Englishmen scrambled into their eyrie, and away went Ibmuuta 
to tho village again, tho mahout receiving order* to come hack on 
hearing three pistol shots fired in succession. 

The gari lay out in the open near some low bushes, too far from 
tho tree tor a certain shot, and Milford watched with gome interest 
the proceedings of old Sheykha, who began to cut hU calftkin fn 
four quarters ; tw o of these he wrapped over his own feet with tho 
hair inwards, and the other two be Jiaoded to In's Gwnh-o a««l»tant, 

• ILatlaii rmun. 
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who followed his example. *Wlicn the two men were ready, 
Sheykha took n coil of rope with a nooso at ono end, and drawing Iim 
* long knifo out of 1\« sheath, lie waddled away in his nwkwanl 
1 mocassins, followed by tho Gond in a goose-step. 

, The first thing Shcykba did when ho readied the dead cow was 
to slip his nooso over its horns; then with liU keen knifo ho 
slashed the body open, so that tho viscera protruded and left a 
\ broader trail ; then the two men laid on tho rope manfully and 
dragged the cow slowly towards the tree. It was as much as they 
could manage, and tho poor old shikaree was fairly out of breath 
by tho time the kill was placed in its new position, nlwut fivc-nnd- 
twenty yards from tho madiaon. Our readers must remember that 
a small Indian tow, of tho common breed, is lighter even than the 
little Alderney, otherwise the two men would have found it an 
impossible task. 

Ilowcver, Shcykba, as he wiped tho perspiration from his brow, 
gave a triumphant smile, and pointed to the result of his labours, 
as much as to eay, “There l \Vhat do you think of that piece of 
generalship!” 

"Whispering to tho Gond to bo off to his village, tho old man 
divested himself of his calfskins, and with tho agility of a boy 
climbed up into tho tree, and seated himself at tho back of tho 
machaun, 

Fordham had already raado himself comfortable with a hook 
' which he had brought with him, as talking is not allowable on 
such occasions. Milford had been sufficiently amused at watching 
the removal of tho cow, and now lie was all excitement about the 
approach of the tiger, and he found much to attract his attention 
in tho birds and insects that flew about. The day was fast declin- 
ing, for much time had been taken up with tho preparations, and 
Sheykha said tho tiger might appear at any moment. In quiet 
places they frequently como out before dark ; if not then, they will 
come about eight or nine, or else four o’clock in the morning ; tho 
supposition in the latter caso is that the tiger being shy of coming 
back to his kill starts ofT on another hunting expedition, and 
failing to get another victim he returns early in tho morning to 
the meal of the day before. 

In the present case, however, tho day wore on, and night came 
vrvtm'ikw.y Vign tri the tiger. Torikbam had to close his book lor 
vvanfc of IigUt, and Milford was wearily yawning and longing to 
stretch his legs, as nucliaun work is rather cramping for British 
limbs. Natives can rest in any posture, but English joints lack 
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the suppleness of the Oriental Sheykha's Lead was bowed on Lis 
arms, which he crossed over his knees, and he appeared to bo 
asleep, but it was the sleep of the proverbial wcaseL ' 

The moon was rising over the distant forests, and gave light 
enough to distinguish any animal that might approach. Xow and 
then came the short, sharp bark of the grey fox, which was 
answered by the scream of the plover, ns the marauder passed to 
her nest. The nightjars kept up their incessant cry of “ Chuckoo- 
cbuckoo, chuckoo-chuckoo 1 ” and at times the cry of (he pea-fowl 
came borne on the breeze from the dark woods in the distance. 
Once Milford thought he heard the deep “A-o-unghl” of a tiger 
far away, hut Fordham wliispered to him that the deceptive 
sounds came from the great owl* and not from a feline throat 

A little Later on, our friends having in the meantime discussed in 
silence a packet of sandwiches and a flask of brandy and water, 
tlicy were startled by hearing the loud explosive bell of a eambur 
from the direction of the valley, and immediately after it was 
answered by a low muttering growL Sheykha lifted a warning 
finger and whispered “High'" Milford lost all his lassitude nt 
once, and eagerly expected the tiger at every rustle of a dry leaf 
] toyed with by the evening breeze. His companion remained 
passive and calm, knowing by experience that there is many a slip 
between the cup and the lip at tins kind of sport, and that the least 
thing might turn the animal away at the last moment. 

It had boon arranged that Fordham was to take tins first shot nt 
the tiger. lie wished to give it to his young friend, but Milford 
would not hear of it, and begged him to take it, especially' as ho 
was unaccustomed to night-shooting, and ns tins tiger had begun 
to kill men it was most desirable tliat he should not escape. The 
latter argument had some weight with Fordham, who would other- 
wise have not been outdono in generosity, or would have insisted 
at all events in losing for the first shot ; but, ns important results 
depended on bis aim, be thought that after all it would be better 
to leave it to him. 

It was ‘about ten o'clock when the old shikaree's keen eyes 
noticed a gliding form stealing along the field. Suddenly it stopjsxl 
where the gira h-u! been, and a low growl was distinctly heard. 
The old man tapped Fordham on the arm, and pointed. TV 
animal was evidently at fault, and walked round and round, 
now and then giving vent to an impatient growl. At last lie 
seemed to percehe the trail, and slowly followed it up, till his eje* 
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fell on the gara in Us new situation. Then ho stopped, awl looked 
about as if to reconnoitre tlie ground before proceeding, and Jio 
exercised so much caution that Fordhaiu almost grew doubtful 
■whether ho would como up or not. Finally he made up his mind, 
and boldly coming forward be buried Ills fangs in the con R neck, 
and gave her a violent shake a3 if be thought sho still had life 
in her. t 

There was no time to lose now, for Fordham suspected that his 
intention was to drag off the body to a moro sheltered place. The 
moon shone brightly and full on the tiger and the dead cow, bub 
the sportsmen wete hidden in dense shade from the overhanging 
branches, and it was impossible in such a light to see tho fine 
Bights of a rifle. Tho natives on eucli occasions use a fluff of 
cotton wool which they tie to tho muzzle of their guns, and when 
the moonlight falls on the barrel, a bit of wax covered with scales 
pt coarsely powdered mica is sometimes useful, for when, an angle 
of the mineral catches a ray of the moon it glows liko a diamond 
spark. But both these makeshifts are faulty and apt to fail. 
1'ordhatu had a plan of his own. Drawing from his pocket 
a small phial, containing a mixture of phosphorous and olive 
oil, ho applied with a linger a small dab on tho foro and hind 
‘ sights of liis rifle, which for a minute or so glowed with a clear, 
pale light 

Tho tigcT, savagely shaking his lifeless victim, oneo moro pro- 
ceeded to drag it away, and as ho lifted up tho cow’s head in lus 
massive jaws, tho moonlight streamed full over his broad flank?, 
which seemed pale grey in tho uncertain light, with tho black 
stripes standing out clear and distinct. 

The two luminous patches blended in one m a lino between the 
hollow behind liis shoulder and the keen eye of tho hunter, and 
tho gloomy valley beyond gave out a muffled echo, as tho sharp 
report was answered by a sullen roar. Quick as thought a second 
barrel was poured into him, as ho lay gasping on tho ground by 
tho side of the gara. 

“Now, Ernest, giro him a dose,” exclaimed Fordham. 

Tho young man tired, but ho was not accustomed to tho light, 
and both his bullets went harmlessly into tho dead cow, when the 
tiger, to their astonishment, suddenly jumped up and bolted, 
roaring lustily, ” 1 

'^w*rt 0 r nc11 *°°ked at each other in blank amazement. 

“Well, I declare that is a sell 1 ” cried Milford. 

"lie won’t go far," said old Slieykha; *‘ho may get to tho 

‘C 
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ScmuI-wnUa bhngra,* but not beyond ; he is too badly Jut, sahib, 
to travel far to-night,” 

“Veil, wo’llseo in the morning. Anyhow, I don’t think he’ll 
live long with a couple of two-ounce bulled through his lungs. 
And now well call up the elephant ; there is no use our staying 
here any longer. Itand mo my revolver, Shcyklui.” 

Firing three shots in the air, lie sat down and waited for her 
arrival, and in hnlf-an-hour they were on their way home, which 
they reached about one o’clock, and were ghd to turn into comfort- 
able beds for tho remainder of the night, promising to themselves 
to follow up the track of the wounded tiger on the morrow. 

Next morning, at break of day, Bussunta, with her liowdali 
strapped on, with Nussecr Khan, Luchman, and Slieykha, passed 
silently out of the sleeping camp, and took tlieir way to Khnndipar. 
The battery of rifle3 and ammunition, and a plentiful supply of 
rockets and arum, were stowed away in the howdalu 

Fordham had ordered her an hour’s start, for he and Milford 
intended to ride out. It was a wise thing to avoid as mn?h as 
possible journeying on an elephant, especially in a howdab, for tho 
motion is anything but pleasant, and tho locomotion is but slow. 
As long as one is on tho look-out for game it docs not so much 
signify, but with nothing to relieve the tedium of a long stage, the 
jolting after a time becomes intolerable. Once wo tried, when 
short of horses , to make out one stage of twenty miles on our 
elephant. "We strapped on tho pad a bedstead with the legs 
turned up, round which we passed ropes so as to make a rail, and 
then with a soft mattress underneath, and bolsters on either side, 
we thought we might sleep in comfort. Vain delusion. No 
wretch in a fishing coble, in a chopping sea, in the English 
Channel, ever wa3 so pitched and rolled about ns wo were on that 
eVentful night. After trying it for some time our patience gave • 
way, and the monotony becoming unendurable, we ousted tho 
mahout, and crossing the animal’s neck, drove her for the rest 
of the stage. 

At six o’clock the camp was astir. Cossack stood saddled for 
Fordham, and a grey mare for Milford, and they soon appeared 
fresh for the fray, having made a good ehoia hasaree of tea, and 
toast, and eggs. A couple of sowars were in attendance, and the 
four mounted, and were soon dashing along at a stretching gallop 
over the little cart-road leading to Khnndipar. 

There is nothing more enjoyable in India than a smart gallop on 
* Tte Costco tree JUMne 
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fresh horses, in tho tool early morning in tho month of February. 
The air is exhilarating and, at least in Central India, the scenery 
is ever-varying and beautiful. Xow one dashes past a wide- 
spreading banyan tree, its leafy colonnades echoing with countless 
songsters ; then a butca, covered with its Llazo of gorgeous orange- 
scarlet blossoms, comes in tlie way; then a stately cotton tree with 
the honey-suckers fluttering alwut its crimson clialices. Away in 
the distance rise blue bills with wrcatlis of grey mist 6lowly 
floating up, from the midst of which comes 

"The uimirnfnl cry of tunirard sailing crane*," 

as flocks of sarus wend their way to the tanks tliat stud the plains 
of Kcrola below the gliats. Hut the two horsemen noted littlo of 
there things, si3 they held steadily on their way. They were 
anxious to get to the ground before the tiger had moved further 
away ; if ho once got into the big valley it was hopeless to tliink 
of securing him, but the Semul-walla bhugrn was a sure find, a 
cul tie sac, from which escape would be impossible. 

The sun was well up by the time they reached Khurulipar, and 
riding through the village they mado straight for the treo where 
they had set out the night before. Here they found the elephant 
and the peons; old Sheyklia had gone off on the track of the tiger 
and he wa3 expected back immediately. Fordiiam got off and 
examined the ground. Close to the l>ody of the cow was a dark 
stain, where the ground ltad 6oaked in the blood from the tiger's 
wounds ; Largo drops marked the direction he had taken, rind there 
was hut little doubt that ho could not go far. ililford looked 
with considcrablo disgust at the two holes, about eight inches 
apart, his. bullets had made in the cow, but ho consoled himself 
with the idea that it was really too dark to see liis sights, and that 
he had had no time to apply any of Fonlham's preparation of 
phosphorous. 

Sheyklia now made his appearance, and confidently reported that 
the tiger was in the Semul-walla Lliugra. So the elephant was 
mounted, and they proceeded there at once. 

Cotton-tree Havine took its name, as may he supposed, from 
a large bombax * growing at the head of the nullah, which was one 
of the feeders of the dark valley before mentioned. Tho place wa3 
not very deep, but was densely overgrown with brushwood, which 
grow amongst the rocks of which tho bottom was composed. Tlie 
sides, instead of being abrupt, sloped gently, and the whole was 
easily traversed by tho elephant. 

• Bjm&ax heplaibyUttm. 
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“lam pretty certain he is there,” remarked fcrdkam, as he 
Tratehed the antics of soma large grey monkeys called luagoors,* 
which leaped from branch to branch of an old kouha tree, jabber- 
ing and grinning most insanely. “ There is very little doubt about 
it,” he continued ; “those lungoors are just above '"here he lies. 
.AJibar Ali, take the elephant down into the bed of tbo nullah to 
tho left, and work up.” 

Those who have only seen an elephant in a menagerie, or paid 
sixpence for a ride on one in the Zoological Gardens, have but a 
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faint notion, if any at all, of the wonderful power and sagacity 
displayed by this animal in tho forests, and especially in tho hilly 
and rocky forests of Central India. Trained to obey every word 
of command, anil to judge with cstremo nicety every intonation of 
the driver’s voice, tho feats performed are almost inesribble, and 
seem still more marvellous when, as is often tbo case, tbo etcpbnnt 
is one which Ins been but a year or two in captivity, watch 
Shissunta now, as she goes down the steep bank ; were sho to do so 
os a horse or other animal would, the occupants of tho howdah 

* ZVCTjyfCj ZViTw. 
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would find themselves at a most uncomfortable angle. Her foru 
legs are straight, but she drags her hind ones along tho ground ; 
now she recovers herself as she gains more level footing, but the 
branches are thick and hinder her passage. 

‘*Lny hold, my sweet one, wy life ] lay hold, my brave one . 
ShabasU ! ahabash 1 ” cried Ahbnv Ali, as she laid hold of branch 
after branch and tore it from its tree. '* Sluibash, my daughter, 
sluhasht now another ‘one; no, no, not that, take the higher 
branch; there, my queen, my pearl, ehabasli 1 ” and, as lie showered 
| endearing epithets on her, Bussunta proudly stalked through the 
I thicket into the more open bed of the ravine, with a purring noise 
of self-salbfaction ; then she suddenly Etruck her trunk on the 
ground with a hollow druro-hko sound, and coiled it tightly up. 

“Tho tiger is near, Ernest ; look out 1” Paid FonlUam, “that 
was a warning note of ohl Bussuntn’e.” 

Cautiously peering al>out, they went slowly up the ravine. 

“Ha! there he isl” exclaimed Milford, pitching forward Jus 
rifle and firing. A shori, sullen roar followed. 

“You touched him up there, Ernest,’’ said bis companion. 
“Chellol mahout 1 chcllol after him quick 1 lie seems inclined 
‘ to encak off and break out into tbe open.’" 

Akbar Ali urged on. his elephant in the direction taken hy the 
tiger, but the hank was steep, and progress was impeded by heavy 
ma?ses of malioul creeper. Bussunta had just tom away one of 
these obstructions when, with a savage grow], a yellow mass sprang up 
and clung to the elephant's head. The situation was critical, but 
it lasted only a moment. E either of the sportsmen liked to fire 
for fear of injuring Bussunta ; but she, with a shrill trumpet and a 
violent effort, shook off her assailant, who was weak and faint with 
loss of blood, and backed down-hill into the Led of tho nullah. As 
• the tiger fell off, Eordham planted two more balls in lus chest, and 
lie now lay in the last throes of death, with a low, bubbling growl 
i=<3uing from his clenched jaws. 

Akhat Ali was in a great atato of mind about his charge, who 
was restless anil excited after her encounter, but on carefully 
examining her head he was able to report that the injuries were 
but slight. . She was rather badly scratched about the ears and 
■ck-Nves, wkste (hs tiger had embraced her head with Ms fore paws, 
and there were two teeth marks on the bump in the middle of her 
forehead, but he could not bring his under-jaw into play, so tlxo 
bite was not effectual ; on the whole eho was more excited than 
hurt. 




am going to pack up my boxes of shikar trophies, ami send them 
off to yon. There mil he quite an Indian museum at the Lodge 
?,y the time I return to England. I have already mven you 
accounts of the samhur horns and my first tiger, but I lu»e still 
many otliers whoso histories are as yet unwritten, and l am afraid 
?Sl cover many sheets of paper ere you have had a full account 
of the doin"3 of the last month. However, I know I am wntin^ 
to a partial 'reader, and you will not find my adventures tedious, 
whatever they might be to other people. 

whatever »y Unde T ls interested in mydom^. I 

?thiuk lie used to consider me rather a milksop because I preferred 
RS 
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jv day’s T&WWUooting or fishing to hard riding after a fox. TThtit 
you tell me about his having made me liis heir, as regards the 
Femdale estate, is news, and good trews too if he keeps to it, ancl 
I don't forfeit his good opinion somehow. I suppose 1 must send 
him a skin or two, hut my first ones must go to you. How arc 
the Llojds 1 Have you seen Edith lately 1 Tell her I haven t had 
a lavender kid on my fist for many months, and my complexion is 
copper-coloured enough for a Pawnee Indian. 

I hope Undo Tom is of a constant mind. I like India well 
enough for the present, but I should like to rest my old hones (when 
it comes to that time) in a house of my own in old England.. I 
always thought he had pitched upon tliat harum-scarum, hard-riding, 
and equally hard-drinking cousin, Roderick, for his successor at 
Ecmdale. Of course I keep a journal. Wasn’t it your jiarting 
injunction tliat I should faithfully chronicle all my small beer, even 
of the mildest tap! aud did I not fill that morocco album with 
insane recordings of sharks and albatrosses, lobscouse and salt junk, 
stormy petrels and flying fish in that dreary \ oyage round the Capof 
And liavo I not hcen giving you monthly extracts from it in letters 
of a magnitude which gives the Bengalee Baboo here, who officiates 
os postmaster, a very erroneous idea of my importance, for he is 
firmly possessed of the notion that I am the Tm»-< correspondent 
for Central India t 

I told you in my last of our success with the tiger at Khundipar. 
"Well, we struck camp next day and marched down into Kerola, a 
division of this district lying in the valley of the Bail Gunga, below 
the plateau on which this station is built. Part of our route lay 
along tbo llirric River, a lovely little stream wlucli joins the Gunga 
at Sirekhn. At Amoda Gurh, where there is one of the old rock- 
fortresses of the ancient Gotuls, wo tried for bit-on, which inhabit 
the bamboo jungle, and failed, but we got some spotted deer — two 
vcTy fine stag*, and one day wo murdered a tiger ; 1 say murdered, 
for wo found ltim asleep and shot him — a rather uncommon occur- 
rence, for tigers, like weasels, are seldom found napping. We were 
skirting the banks of a deep nullali, one of tlio feeders of the Ilirrie, 
when niy eye was attracted by a lieautiful wild jessamine bush 
covered with blossom, winch hung in snowy wreaths over the steep 
bank ; there wa3 a tittle cool shady asbowr underneath the drooping 
branches, and there, to my astonishment, I saw a fine tiger lying 
fast asleep, Ins head reding against the t>ank, and his fore paws, as 
he lay on hi? side, were stretched out aud crossed — an attitude 
frequently taken by a greyhound a3 he 'lies on his side. I never 
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saw anything more striking than this fine animal, usually so wild 
and fierce, now in calm repose. Cut there was no' timo to senti- 
mentalize over him ; it took but a second to direct Fordhain’s 
attention, and to stop the elephant, whose silent tread had not 
disturbed his majesty’s slumbers. Another moment ami four 
bullets were buned in his broad chest ; ho sprang to his feet, and, 
with a single bound, cleared the opposite bank, amt, charging about 
a hundred yards, lie pitched heavily on his head, and by the time 
we got up ho was dead. 

It was on tins trip I came across two queer specimens of humanity 
—a quail catcher and a snarer of kingfishers. 

The former I met on a wild upland, wliitlicr I had gone in search 
of a blue bulb He was a little elirivelled-up man, in scanty attire, 
with a bullock as desiccated in appearance as himself, n largo flat 
basket to hold his birds, and a trap. I entered into conversation 
with him, and askecl him if ho could show mo how ho caught the 
birds, promising to buy all ho could catch thero and then. It "'as 
late in the year for quail, which are generally found in greater 
abundance in the early part of the cold season ; but there wire n 
few fields of millet m tho neighbourhood, and there was a chance 
of getting a few bird*. After hunting about for a timo my friend 
flushed o coicy, and marked where they alighted ; then, making a 
ititour, he proceeded to set liU traps which consisted of a scries of 
frames about two feet long by one foot broad, joined at tho ends, 
which folded up like a long map. There were about a dozen of 
these frames, and the centra one had a hole in it largo enough to 
admit a partridge. 



QUAIL TRAPPERS AND KINGFISHER SNARERS. 01 

then a silly bird would try and poko Ills bead through the meshes, 
•but none thought of* hopping over. At last the leader came to the 
hole in tho centre. Ah 1 hero was n grand opportunity ! In ho 
popped, and in popped all tho others, and my dusky teacher in the 
art of snaring rushed forward with a triumphant whoop, and tied 
up the month of tho hag with all tho struggling quail inside. 

I gave him a rupee for the birds and his trouble, and he was very 
well pleased with his morning’s work. 

The kingfisher catcher I met on the hanks of an affluent of tho 
Gunga. I first noticed some pieces of mat put out in the sun to 
dry, with a number of bright blue birdskins, which, on nearer 
approach, I saw were of a species of kingfisher. Other mats wero 
covered with bits of flesh drying in tho sun. Tho trapper was a 
Mndrassce, who told me ho took his skins down to ^Madras, where 
he got a good price for them from merchants who exported them 
to Ikirmali and China. His mode of working was with a decoy 
bird, which he had in a little cage. According to liis account king- 
fishers arc excessively pugnacious, and resent fiercely any intrusion 
on their accustomed beats. Tho trapper, taking advantage of this, 
puts his decoy in a conspicuous place, and surrounds him with 
well-limed twigs. Tho kingfisher of the place, on coming across 
tho stranger, indignantly rushes at him, and falls a victim to Ids 
rashness. Tho bird, when killed, is carefully freed from the birdlime 
by an application of hot oil, and then skuincd and dried. I 
estimated about 150 skins of two kinds of kingfishers in his pos- 
session. I bought one skin from him of the great kingfisher,* a 
huge bird compared w itli our little English one, or some of the 
brilliant-coloured Indian dwarf species, f being sixteen inches in 
length. It cannot compare with tho latter for brightness of colour, 
being in fact rather a dmgy bird to look at by tho sido of tlio others, 
but notable on account of its great size. The bill, which is between 
three and four inches long, is a deep crimson, tho head brown, tho 
back and wings blun and olive-green, and the upper part 3 buff, as 
nro also tho breast and throat. 

* corner of the box I am sending you will find a small tin, 
labelled “marabou plumes," which you may give to Edith, if sho 
cares to have them. I owo them to Aloula, or tho Lalla, as he is 
commonly called, Yordham’s shikaree. I was walking along one 
day, when I saw what I thought was a common adjutant — at a little 
distance there was not much difference. Jloula seized me by the 
' flrn '» nn “> » n nl » excited manner, pointed to the bird, and urged me 

* It femwffe'u, I Uslc s«» /unu »nj Oyi MAutfht 
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to a considerable extent, “ Why,’ sahib,” he answered iritli a grin, 

«* vre are ail mare or lc«a lure in my country, and if one tells a story, 
another immediately caps it. There were two young men of my 
countrj- who had a lioasting match, and one said, *My father 13 so 
rich and has so many horse*, that his stable is of such extent as to 
take a horeo eleven months to go from one end stall to the other. 

" * Shabash, brother,’ replied the second I x> aster, ‘ that w very' 
good. My father ha* a Inmboo so long that ho can sweep the 
clouds away with it when they obscure the sun in harvest time.* 

“ * Hi, hi,’ exclaimed the first, * that is very wonderful ; hut pray, 
brother, where does your father keep such a long bamboo l ’ 

“ * Why, you stupid ! ’ was the answer, * in your father's stable, to 
bo sure.’ ” 

The story is not unlike /Tlsop’e fable of the two travellers, but 
has far more humour in it. 

Whilst we were in the valley of the Gunga, wo visited the old 
Gondian hill fort of Kohurgurh. These fastnesses are mostly 
naturally defensible positions, with slight additions of masonry here 
and there. With tho rude weapons of olden time most of these 
forts were impregnable, but with modem artillery they could l»e 
easily shelled out. Kohurgurli liardly deserves tho name of a fort ; 
it is more properly a hill, protected by outworks on its accessible 
points, nature having done the rest. 

We started early one morning, and, after riding to tho foot of 
the HU, wo dismounted and proceeded up a sort of gorge or defile, 
which would admit but one man at a time, or at most but two 
abreast. On the left top of the bank were the remains of a small 
bastion, looplioled so as to command tho roadway. Very little of 
tho wall remained, and tbo interior was overgrown with brushwood 
and dwarf bamboo. A Iittlo farther on wo followed the course of a 
sandy nullah for some distance, when, after ascending a little higher, 
we came to the second banicr — a massive wall and gateway built 
across tho road. 

About two-thirds of the way from the summit of tho hill is a fine 
latge baoli, or stone-lined well, with a flight of steps leading down 
to the water. 

Moula, who bad been pumping tbe Gonds about tho legends of 
tho place, and had got some wonderful story about ono mythological 
raja of olden time, called Bobal Sah, now exclaimed with great 

• glee* 

“Raja RoIkvI Sah kce jail see what a fine well ho has made 
among tho rocks t” 
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Onwards we toiled, over rocks and boulder^ in and out of bamboo 
clumps, and along nullah beds. At last we came to a sort of cleared 
space, an amphitheatre, with some fine jamoon * trees. 

“There, sahib,” exclaimed iloula, who hail been incessantly 
chattering the whole way; “ there, those jamoon trees bear fruit 
that weigh three rupees each. Wah, wah J Baja Bobal Sail ice 
jai I such trees as he planted in the rocky hills ! ” 

After going a little further the pathway (it scarcely deserved the 
name) took a dip downwards, and after leading us across a grassy 
ravine, filled with spear-grass, we again mounted through a dense 
bamboo thicket. 

Fordham, from whose eye nothing ever escaped, here suddenly 
pitched forward his rifle and fired, and on running up we found, in 
tho long grass, shot through the 
heart, a curious little four-horned 
antelope, t In colour it was a 

browmsh-bay, lighter beneath fore 
logs, muzzle and edgo of ear 
dark, and inside the logs and ears 
white. The longer jvur of horns 
were about five inches long, and 
the little ones in front about one 
and a half inches. Tho animal is . 
a little smaller than tho rib-faced 
ileer, which it rather resembles 
as it darts through tho bamboo 
lom-HoaszD ASTELore. thicket. "\Ve tried the venison 
afterwards, but it cannot compare 
with that of the rib-face, being dry, which Choral Khan tried to 
remedy by roosting it with mutton fat. However, to return to our 
journey up the hill, tho pathway nowheenme more difficult — fallen 
trees, huge boulders, slippery ascents of black sandy earth, which 
the Lalla declared to be the refuse gunpowder of the great battles 
of old, indignantly refusing to entertain fhc idea that gunpowder 
was not known to the great Baja Bobal Sab. 

Bocks were climbed over, clumps of bomlxio squeezed through, 
till nt List we found ourselves before a narrow cleft in an opposing 
rock, forming a passage about three feet wide. Across (ho top of 
tho fissure rested three Luge boulders, tho third miking the passage, 
which sloped upwards, so narrow that we had to creep through on 
our hands and knees. 

• lignin JmWuM f Trtrwm 
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After toiling on a short distance from thU natural postern, wo 
turned round a small rock, and came upon n broad platform, 
the Kutcherry, commanding a fine view of the country, -tlua, 
however, was not the highest point, so we turned again and struck 
oT to our right, through a tangled tluckct of creeper 0 , when, finally 
diving down a gully and wriggling through a small hole under a 
rock, we scrambled up a eloping boulder, and found ourselves at 
last on the top of Kohujgurli. 

Below U3 stretched the dark jungle in range after range ; beyond 
it were spread the fertile fields of the valley of the Ban Gunga, the 
pcrgunnalis of Kerpla, and Kuttunghcc, and the far distance was 
bounded by the blue hills of 'Manilla. The woods were ringing 
with the merry notes of countless birds ; the Indian huff magpie 
chattered away on a withered branch close by ; down in the dark 
valleys darted the golden oriole ; far in the bluo heavens soared the 
circling vultures, ever on the look-out for prey, whilst hundreds of 
little bush warblers twittered in the shrubs around us. 

I made a sketch of the view before leaving, and whilst I was thus 
engaged Fotdluun went off on an exploring trip. Soon after N uwcer 
Khan came running up to tell me his sahib wanted mo at once. I 
shut up my sketch hook and ran down the rocks to where ho was. 

“ Look hero, Ernest,” he said, “ what do you tlunk of that creature t ” 
Anything more hideous 1 never saw, and replied to that effect. 
Across a small ravine, basking on some rocks, lay an enormous 
lizard, or iguana, about four feet in length, a most repulsive-looking 
creature. As I did not care about adding such a reptile to my 
collection, and Fordham bad specimens already, wo contented our- 
selves with miners’ courtesy, and heaved half a brick, alias a piece 
of rock, at him, on which ho wobbled — for I cannot express his 
Ungainly action in a more apposite phrase — into a crack and dis- 
appeared. 

AVe then started for home, and were glad to get to our tents 
again, for it was excessively hot. 

A few days afterwards we found ourselves at Sirckha, at the con- 
fluence of the Ilirrie and the Gunga. 

Acro«s the river we got some fme spotted deer. I must say 
spotted deer-shooting is most enjoyable. They are generally found 
near riven, and frequently in bamboo jungle intersected by ravines, 
where the chances are in favour of your hnding a tiger instead of a 
deer ; this of course adds to the excitement, and keeps you con- 
stantly on the look-out for squalls. One morning we were out, wo 
saw a herd of about a dozen, with one very fine stag — a magnificent 
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fellow. "We mule a considerable detour, and crept up a grassy 
ravine till svitliin shot, when wo lay down under the crest of the 
rise to regain breath. At a Iittlo distanco from us on our left I 
noticed what I took to bo a stone, but the movement of something 
black on it attracted my attention again — perhaps a butterfly or a 
small bird on it — howerer, on looking at it attentively, I found 
myself staring a fine panther in the face. The movement that 
struck mo was that of one of his ears, and but for this ho might 
Iiavo passed unnoticed, eo nearly did his spotted head assimilate 
with the dry grass and leaves. He, too, was evidently after the 
deer, when seeing he was discovered ho quietly sneaked off before 
wo could get a fair shot at lutn, and a3 he passed the herd they got 
wind of lum and came tearing past us at full speed. Fordbara 
took the big stag, and dropped him dead, and a noblo fellow ho 
was. I took a younger stag and planted two bullets in him, yet he 
got away ; but m the afternoon wo 6cnt Husseer Khan and the 
Lalla, with Bhoora, the camel man's dog, and the sagacious fellow 
tracked the deer for three miles, and at last found him in a nullah 
stone-dead The next day wo had a fruitless hunt after a tiger, but 
found some curious remains, and beard a quaint legend in connection 
with them. To show you that I do keep a journal I will quote 
from it now.* 

"The elephant was toiling slowly up one of the many roclzy and 
bamboo-chokeil ravines which run down to the river, when, on 
reaching the top of the bank, we came suddenly upon some most 
curious remains of tho rudest form of stone architecture ; there 
were large slabs placed in groups of four or five, with a massive flat 
one placed table-wise above, forming the cromlech of our Druids, 
Borne of these groups wanted tho horizontal dab ; other stones were 
arranged m circles, forty or fifty feet in diameter ; and the whole 
occupied a considerable space of ground. TVe felt greatly puzzled 
how to accouAt for these remains. The place was an unlikely one 
for the burial-ground of a village or city, had anything tended to 
prove tho existence of such, for it was rocky and full of ravines ; 
unless it had been chosen {or the facility for quarrying the blacks. • 
Perhaps a battle had been fought and the slain piously interred by 
the survivors, and sacrifices offered within tho circles ; that it was 
a mere accidental chaotic jumble of rocks, produced by natural 
causes, was an idea which could not be entertained for a moment. 
Hoping to find some clue, we got a few men to dig up somo of tho 
cromlechs, and whilst they were at work wo squatted under a tree, 

• See Note at the end of tb« volume. 
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on a huge trap boulder, and sending lor an old Baiga priest tvIio 
was reported to Lave some knowledge of the origin of the place, 
wo asked for his opinion on tlio subject. After a little shyness, 
smoothed away l>y a few quids of tobacco, bo began liis narrative 
thus :• — 

,l ‘In times long ago, sahib, long before we Gonds came into exis- 
tence, and the country was peopled by dcotas (t'.e. gods), the Hirrio 
river was born, and was to be married to the Gungn. Ah f in thoso 
days the Gunga was a finer river than it is now ; Bhim Sen spoilt it, 

• he did. There were Dongcr Deo and Soondcr Deo, aud Kookra 
Deo, and ever so many deotas, but Bliim Sen was the most power- 
ful of all, as Kookra Deo was the most crabbed and ill-favoured. 
In thoso days Bhim Sen wanted to dam up the Gunga to make a 
fish-pond, so he began at night, for the deos only work at night, 
maliaraj, and he began to tear up the hills hy the roots and to throw 
them down into the valley. That big spur near the bend of the 
river is one, and the big hog-backcd lull, where the Goorera Deo 
still lives, is another. A little gap only remained, the space 
between the bills where the river still runs, and Bhim Sen toiled 
liard, for if lie could not do it before morning ho would never be 
able to do it at alL So he tore up two lulls by the roots and, 
tying them to the ends of his 6tafT, slung them across his shoulder 
and carried them down to the river ; but just before ho got there 
the cock crew. Blum Sen flung down his load in a rage, and there 
are the hills to this day, sahib ; there, thoso conical ones out in the 
plains. It i3 true, maliaraj,’ contmucd he, gravely, seeing a smilo 
on our faces ; * what should hills do out there by themselves if Bhim 
Sen had not thrown them down there t And he hurled away bis 
staff across the river ; they say it is still to be seen some thirty 
miles from here ; it is of stone, and is forty paces long. Well, sahib, 
na Bhim Sen could not stop the Gunga, the Gunga went on, and at 
last wanted a wife, and the dcotas agreed it was only just and fair 
ho should have n wife as other rivers mostly have. So the young 
Hirrio was bom, and there was to bo a grand wedding. All the 
ucotas and woodland fay3 were to attend — all except lvookra Deo, 
for ho was, as 1 have said, crabbed and ill-favoured, and made 
everybody miserable; so they all agreed they would not invito 
Isnakra. thro. they iorgot that bo was one of the most 

powerful os well as the most malicious of tho deotas. It was a sad 
mistake, and Kookra Deo laughed a savage laugh when ho heard of 
it, and vowed to be revenged. 

" * So all the deoti3 and woodland fays attended the marriage of 

7 
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for, wo left Sirckha nest morning. It was at Sireklia I saw for 
the first time ono of the most beautiful of the pigeon kind, tho 
bronzed-winged ground-dove.* They should call it the emerald- 
win ged-dovc, Iot its back and wings arc of that hue, with a faint 
golden sheen: the under part and breast are reddish brown. 
It is a most lovely little bird, and, ns it strutted about on the 
opposite bank of a ravine we were descending, X quite forgot all 
about the tiger wo were after.” 

Now, my dear mother, I am going to give you ono more extract 
from my journal ; X am afraid the rhythmic part of it will show you 
that the son’s poetical powcis arc not equal to his father’s, but you 
must remember the lines aro but jungle jottings, written down on 
the spur of the moment to kill time, when, as the Yankees say, I 
was up a tall tree. 


“UmiA Maiee. 

■ “It was in this month of March that I was m the south-east 
corner of this district. XV e had not had much in the way of sport. 
On the plains, netlr the Gondce village of Moorh-air, I ran down and 
shot a couple of blue bulls ; bison, the chief object of our trip, wc 
had not seen a hoof of, and wo were on our way back to tho station 
when tho Lalla, who was always poking his nose about into every 
comer for Ihubbur, camo to mo and informed me, in a confidential 
sort of way, that he had heard from some Gonds of a spring far in 
the depths of the jangle; a spring of cold water flowing all tho 
yeaT round. 

“ ' Now, sahib,’ said he, * the Gonds consider this place as sacred ; 
they say tho ghosts of their forefathers inhabit a big tree there, and 
they never go thoro at night. Now, such a place must needs have 
thousands of animate coming to drink ; therefore, if it is an order, 
I will go and build a machaun ; we are sure to get sambur and 
perhaps a tiger.* 

course 1 jumped at the idea, and off he went. It was noon 
ere he returned, full of the wonders of the place : so, dining early, 
I started about 4 p.m, 

" course Lay ovet a series of the same monotonous bamboo- 
clad lulls that prevail in that part of the district. Now and then, 
as we skirted a spur of the range, an opening vista showed us the 
broad plains of Kcrola, studded with a thousand tanks, glittering in 
the golden flood of light poured by tho setting sun, like a shield of 

• CkaL&fKapi Ixdirui. 
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bright enamel set with precious gems. Beyond the En Gtrnga 
rose the bluo lulls of Mliow, with behind them ‘the verdant valleys 
of the Bunjur and the Hnlone — the haunts of the red deer. Down 
below ns the gorges were darkening into the shades of night, and 
warned ns to make haste lest we should loso our way in tho forests. 
We had persuaded a young Gond to he our guide, though ho un- 
dertook the task rather reluctantly. 

“ 4 You will never shoot anything there/ said he; ‘Boongcrdco 
permits not Ins beasts to be slain ; besides,’ continued ho, gravely, 

4 it is not good to appear before him empty-handed j it is not 
wise.' 

“‘Who is DoongerdeoV I asked. 

“ ‘ Who is Doongerdeo ? Why, he is a great deo, tha lord of tho 
forests. The sahib should have brought five pan leaves and a betel 
nut, and then perhaps he might slaj’ one of the deer.’ 

“The sun was just going down over tho darkened forest, when 
tho guide suddenly led the way with rapid steps into a lonely glen. 
Down wo went through tho dark shadows of tho forest trees, tho 
gloom increasing as wo descended, and tho moonbeams began to 
lhcker over out path through the overhanging branches. The grey 
monkey, startled at our intrusion, made the woods resound with his 
ghostly 4 Wlioop 1 whoop t whoop t * tho nightjars flew around us in 
their eccentric manner, and the large homed owl sailed through tho 
gloomy arches like some disembodied spirit seeking re-’t. In sooth 
it was an uncannj'-loohmg spot; no wonder the superstitious abori- 
gines avoided it at night’ 

“Turning round a clump of bamboo, wo harried down into the 
gravelly bed of a mountain torrent, now quite dry, and a few steps 
farther led us into a little delL All t how lovely it seemed ; liko 
on oasis in a desert amid the high ntgged hills that surrounded it 
Tho grass was as soft as velvet, and the air was laden ruth the j>er- 
fumo of tho harainga - and the tmsa.f Shut in by waving bamboo 
and twining creeper, it was as a gem in a casket 

“At the upper cud was a sort of natural lower formed in tho 
side of tho hank, and from the luxuriant vegetation that surrounded 
it shot up into the cold, clear sky an innuendo seniul tree, who-o 
giant anus rproad themselves out aloft as if to shade its sacred spot 
from the rudo beams of the sun. Under its roots was a luge stono 
dabbled over with red paint, and covered n ith withered flowers, 
cocoa-nut shells, and other remnants of offerings ; whilst on one 
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eulc, in a lovely little gravelly basin, decked witli (cm, lily and 
floweret, bubbled up Urnmn XIaiee, the mother of springs I _ 

“The foot-prints of numbers of animals were traceable in th® 
soft sandy bed over which the calm little streamlet flowed. The 
tiger and leopard had been there ; the lordly sambuT and the little 
cpiadricomis ; the porcupine and the haro ; and as the guide pointed 
with an exclamation of .‘Boda !’ wc perceived that a herd of bison 
had but ju3t slaked their thirst 

• “Taking my rifles, knife, and blanket I ascended a small dhaoura 
tree close by, in which tho Lalla had built the iuachaun. Ho 
followed me up, and tho Gond went away to the hut of a Baiga 
friend about a mile oft promising to return early in. the morning, 
choosing rather a trip alono through tho forest to a night by the 
tree of Doongenleo; and in half-an-hour Moula. and myself were 
tho only human beings near tho tlmnia XIaiec. 

“Tho moon rose high, over tho amphitheatre of lulls, and danced 
in flickering beams over tho surface of the little spring. The wild 
notes of the night birds wero ringing through the forest, and 
mingled with them came the moan of the wood-owl and the distant 
whoop of tho Eotcllus monkey. The soft rippling of the waters 
reminded mo of the well-loved springs of home — of Pot-boil and 
tho Saints’ 'Well, and many others in dear old Derbyshire. It sang 
to mo os tho voice of an old friend, and I translated it as follows : 


"So'to of Uujia Mu EE. 

" I conns from the crystal halls of Earth , 
From the mother of springs I How, 

Post golden mines, where no daylight shines, 
To a torrid clime and a land of dearth , 

Stnl the forest dark — like a diamond spark 
I flash as I onward go I 


“ 1 might have chosen my course to steer 
To a land where plenty smiles, 

Where in fairy bowers, mid summer flowers, 

I might babble ami play from year to year ; 

Or haro pattered away near the ocean spray, 
On some lovely coral isle 1 
“ Put 1 cliose not to share with others the lore 
Which I pain from each creature here ; 
Where the floweret wee and the forest tree 
Keep off the rude beams from the sun above, 
I* 1 * tiger so grim, and tho leopardess slim, 
-Orink with the tim’rous deer ! 


lovingly otrrae the green fern hendt. 
And mosses creep close to iny side ; 
t rom the trees above the lone turtle dove 
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Her mournful note with tbe hvrrial blends : 

And in etenLcg'n shades from the forest glades 
The peacock hastes to the tide l 

“Tb« beasts of the forest all come to my call, 

I gather the birds of the air; 

And" man bends the knee when he comes to rue — 
He. dnnts and he calls me * the mother of all.’ 
And in awe bends he at the giant tree, 

Pt>r spirits of eld lire there ! 

“A»d in his traditions of early lore 
He hears of the Umma Maine, 

And the spirits that dwell near that lonely well 
Are those of great warriors and men of yore, 
Where hw father has gone, and he, the eon, 

Will go when he happens to die. 

“ My name ib known through this forest land, 
Arid wkenerer o Good come* nigh, 

Soma offering small, 'neath the semul tall, 
lie lays on a stone with a trembling hand ; 

Then coming to me he drinks, and lie 
Blesses the f/mmi Maiec » 


“ Tliis train of thought, and the monotonous tones of the cliuckoo- 
cliuckoo birds, made me drowsy, ami I wn3 away in spirit by the 
grassy hanks of the "Wye, in tlm bower overhung by nut-hushes, 
where the bubbling waters of the Saints’ Well rippled out o« tb* 
pebbles. It was Caster Sunday, and the country people _ were there 
all clad in their beet, each with a little mug and a bit of lump 

sugar £{, r it is a n old custom to drink rntt ttucria on Easter-day at 

the Saints’ Well. I, too, was about to dip in with the rest, when 
suddenly I awoke with a start — Moula was hanl pressing my arm. 
lie placed hi3 finger on his lip*, and motioned to mo to be on the 
look-out. 

“ 2$ot a sound was to 1« heard save the owls ami tho cliuckoo 
birds, ami the rustling or a porcupino mill the dry leaves under* 
neatli. 

“ I strained my care to catch tho faintest warning, when suddenly 
a sharp crack was heard clo*e by, as though some largo animat bad 
trodden on a dry twig Tire Ini la put hi* mouth to my ear and 
whispered, 'Satnlur.' 

“All was still again for some second*, "Iren another faint crack 
was heard. Tire s' ary Ireast was evidently not coming without tho 
strictest investigation tut to the safety of tire proceeding — a pw* 
caution necessary when the’ lord of tire wowls so often lay hi wait 


by the water. 

“Tire f If threw of flight «a* once more broken by the slurp ex- 
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plosive bell which told me tho visitor was a sambur. Approaching 
footsteps were heard, and down in tho glen emerged a lino stag ; 
looking cautiously atound ho was advancing towards tho spring. 
Seizing my rifle I got ready, when suddenly he stopped ; throwing 
his head Idgli up, with oars advanced, his noble antlers sweeping 
back with a magnificent curve, he stood for a moment listening in- 
tently; then with another sharp bell ho plunged forward, with a 
wheel to the tight, and disappeared, crashing through the under- 
wood as ho horc up the hill-side. 

“ ' AYhoop 1 whoop ! whoop!’ rang through the jungle, with a 
great commotion in the branches of a largo treo full of grey 
monkeys. 

“The little brown owl gave an agitated scream, tbo chuckoo- 
chuckoo bitd3 appealed all to have gone crazy, the sly little porcu- 
pine hid himself away somewhere quietly, the grey plover soared 
high into the air screaming wildly, and the loud cry of the pea-fowl 
was answered by a deep electnc ‘A-o-itnjjh/’ tho dreaded sound 
that made the blood fly faster through the veins of every living 
creature that heard it, as it reverberated through tho echoing hills. 

. *' 1 Hugh 1 ’ whispered the Lalla. 

“Another sullen roar was heard closer still, and tho leaves oil 
tho bank-side rustled : a light-coloured object peered out of tho 
hushes and looked carefully around. Seeing nothing unusual to 
arouso his suspicions, lie came out aud stood before us — a magnifi- 
cent tiger — in tho waning moonlight. 

“ Advancing to tlio stream ho flung himself in, and, rolling over 
and over, laved his heated body ; then slowly rising ho camu up to 
' ) the well-head to drink. 

“ 5ndw was tho time. Tho well-head was just under my tree ; 
the moon was fast sinking, but there was still ample light for the 
work. Knpidly passing my heavy lifle down through tho boughs, 
I Waited till ho bent his head over the spring ; then, aiming 
between tho shoulders, I fired both barrels. 

“Ilofell on tho spot, aud the blood of the tiger mingled with the 
waters of Tlruma Maiee. 

“Tho moon sank as the report of tho riflo bellowed through tlio 
C glens ; so, wrapping ourselves in our blankets, we slept. 

** 'loming broke t the little owl was running up and down lvis 
gamut for the last timo ; tho chuckoo birds had given way to the 
crow and the j iy. From hill to hill resounded tho call of the black 
cuckoo and tho harsh cry of the peacock; ‘quills’ had eaten, enough 
of roots had gone to sleep away tho coming day in his holo 
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under the grisleaj the humming-birds were playing in the flowers 
of the Jiutea tupfthOy and the hurried flap of the green pigeon’s wing 
ns she Hew past awoke me. 

" Hail it all been a dream 1 

“IVasit hut a mere ph.-v^o of that dreaming fancy irhich had led 
me hack to Derby's hills, or had I really shot the jungle xnoudrdi 
under the tree of Doongerdco 1 

"Hastily throwing off my plaid I looked over the madman. 

“Yes, there ho lay in all Ids brindled beauty, stretched half 
ocro«s the spring, the limpid water pouring out of tho hole in the 
bank almost into bis car ; the usually bright liltlo pool was tinged 
n dull red by the lifo-stream tlrnt had poured from a bullet-wound 
just under his elbow, where ono of tho fatal leaden messengers had 
gone through. 

"The guide now made lus oppoarance, and was struck with 
astonishment that the deo had permitted to the Saxon what he 
denied to the Gond, As I descended from the tree ho bent down, 
and, passing his fingers tlireo times o\ er my feet, raised his hands 
to his forehead. Ho touched the dead tiger wonderingly, as if he 
thought it supernatural, and exclaimed to himself • 1V«h ’ Leaving 
the Lalla nt tho place, I followed the Gond to tho nearest village, 
to send men to carry home the tiger. 

" I have had nights of wntching before mid since, bat never in so 
lovely n spot, nor one which left such an impression ou my mind 
as tho night nt the spring of TJmma Jfaiee.” 



iy do scrrsie atomwas 



Scost — The head -quarters 
ot the district of the samis name, situated on the toad from Xagpur to 
Jabalpiir, nearly half-way between tlve two : in north latitude 22° 
4' and east longitude 79° 39’. It was founded in a.d. 1774 hy 
Molvauuuud Amfn Khan, who made Sooni his headquarters instead 
of Ckhapurn. It contains largo public gardens a fine market-place, 
and a noble tank, which has recently been unproved and deepened. 
The principal buildings are thft court-house, gaol, school-house, dis- 
pens iry, and post-oftiee. A handsome church is about to lx* erected. 
The population of the town proper is S,C0S souls; including, how- 
ever, the two outskirts of MangU l'cth and "Bhairao Gauj (in reality 
component parts of Seoni), tho population, is 10,021 souls. Tlio 
town school contains about l”. 1 * pupils. The climate of Sconf is 
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salubrious Mid the temperature moderate. There arc excellent 
available building sites, and the a rerage price of food is slightly 
less than cither nt Jabalpur or Nagpdr.” 

This is modem Seoni, or, as wc prefer to spell it in our old- 
fashioned way, Sconce ; but the Sconce of twenty yearn ago, the 
time of which we write, was very different There were no build- 
ings to speak of save a few bungalows, and tli§ rude old pile which 
sheltered tho impoverished descendant of the former Mahomedan 
ruler of the place. The noble tank — the Dul Sagur — was there, 
but a bed of rushes occupied the south end where now a fine flight 
of stone steps, the work of a relative of the writer’s, leads down to 
the water.- 

The road that led from Jubbulpoor to Nngpoor, then tho higlnray 
to Bombay from Calcutta, and over which Her Majesty’s mails were 
carried in leathern hags slung over ponies, was in parts as much 
like tho bed of a mountain stream as a road ; the larger rivers, now 
spanned by noble bridge®, had to be forded, and tho smaller ones 
and tho nullahs were crossed by rude wooden structures, which had 
to be renewed yearly. A few miles to the south of the station wa3 
an almost impassable quagmire, into which wo one day, haring got 
off the middle path, which had to some extent been consolidated 
by faggots and log®, got engulfed up to the pommel of our saddle, 
extricating ourselves v ith extreme difficulty. 

There was only a monthly mail and no telegraph in those days, 
and tho only railway in India wa3 the short line from Calcutta to 
Raneegunge. " Living, "the “ Gazetteer ’’says, “is somewhat cheaper 
than at the two larger stations." In the days of wliich wo speak, 
wheat sold for sixty seers for a rupee, and fifty seers of gram could 
bo got for the same money. Everything else was ia proportion. 
There was little or no exportation, the produce of the fertile plateau 
was consumed within its own boundaries. The farmer made less 
money, but the poor were the gamers. IVages were low, hut the 
necessaries of life were cheap and abundant. The Mutiny effected 
a great change. It was not likely tliat a plateau so noted for its 
cereal crops ns Seonee would remain unnoticed, when large supplies 
of grain were wanted for the troops employed against the rebels; 
and although tho difficulties of transport had been against the ex- 
portation of grain in times of peace, the unusual demand called 
forth tho energies of the Government contractors, notably of one 
Buuseo Loll Abbeer Chund, now a native millionaire, and tho 
rugged roads of Seonee were covered with drove3 of Eunjim’s bul- 
locks, laden with n heat and gram. Wc shall Lave elsewhere to 
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speak of t!iw=c gip^y trills, with who*** avocation a 1 ! carrier* th*» 
iron hop* muni sully h ive interfered. In throe ‘lays, when good* 
of hulk had to U transported over country' wVro even carts could 
not l>e employed, the llunjata with Ida bullocks was indispensable ; 
and though, gip^'-like, his natural proclivities were throe of n 
poacher and ft frwdmnter, still no ono could lie more rigidly honest 
in the* matter of goods committed to his charge for conxeyanco from 
one district to nnothi r. 

Entering the station of Sconeo from the Jnbbulponr side, the 
rider passes the little village of Lughurwnrra on the right, and then 
a small temple or mo-que, and sees before him n picturesque avenue 
of Irftmboo clamps leading up to the station. At the upper end of 
thia avenue there is, on the left, a fmo grove of mango tree’, and 
on tho right a parade ground. The station it«clf in tlio=o days 
consisted of a few scattered bungalows, not exceeding half-a-dozen, 
for the civil officers of the dl«tnct — tho doctor, the collector of 
customs, and the officers in charge of a detachment of Madras 
InfantTy. The finest building was the Kutclicrry, or deputy- 
commissioner’s office ; it was pleasantly situated on a gentle 
grassy eminence, which sloped down to tho 1 tonic rs of the Dul 
Sagur tank. 

To tho south and east of the station the liilLs approach to within 
a few miles, nml in the spurs and isolated knolls, such as tho*o of 
Silndchi and Bntwani, large game was to l>e had m a morning’s 
walk hefoTc breakfast. Many a tiger has met bis death there 
within sight of the white temples of tho station, nml many a blue 
bull and samhnr have wc turned out of those said hills in a 
morning's stroll. 

To the west ond north the country is open and almost level, 
getting towards the north more 6tcnlo and rocky, tho haunt of 
innumerable herds of antelope, and of that rare and handsomo 
bird, tho great bustard,* os difficult to stalk and kill ns is a wary 
old black buck. 

a*?™ ^ ie '^V a 8 c °f Xereyln, with its beautiful tank, a broad 
and highly-cultivated plain runs southwards past Sconce, as far 
as the little of Dongcria, and is bounded on tho west- 

ward by tlnj district of Chindwarra. Tho eyo hero rests on a 
^ com-fielJa, dotted by trec-embo«omcd jiamlets. 

The Kin Gunga, which takes its rise at tho village of Pertapoor, 
to the south-erot of the station, sweeps round to tho westward, 
crossing tho 2\ngpoor road about seven miles to tho south of 

• Exp&lotU EUmn’ML 
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Sconee, and then, taking a northerly course through the fertile 
plain we arc just speaking of, it enters a more rugged and rocky 
part, and, sweeping round again to the eastward, it flows past the 
old fort and town of Chnppam, the. ancient capital of the district, 
and thus onwards to the eastern frontier, when, being joined by 
the Thnnwur, it bends again to the south, and forms the 
boundary separating Sconce from Manilla and tho newly-created 
district of ISalaghat, thus in its course so far describing almost a 
circle. 

Tliero are few places in which the naturalist, tho sportsman, and 
the lover of nature find to their hands bo much to engage and 
delight them as in this favourite old station of ours. We have 
botanized in tho hills about Jfyleo and Piperis in tho morning, 
and shot tigers there in the afternoon. Even the ladies of the 
station hove ridden through tho lovely little glens, over the 
Literate patlis that wind like gravel walks through the woods, ' 
loading their attendants with fragrant flowers nnd curious creepers, 
listening to tho birds and watching tho butterflies, or looking with 
interest at tho gambols of tho grey monkeys, or the graceful motion 
of a rib-faccd (leer ; and, on tue afternoon of the same day, those 
glens have echoed with tho Bharp reports of rifles, and the savage 
roar of the stricken tiger. 

How many a time have wo set off when, at early dawn, tho blue 
mists were rolling off tho Nogar Khana peak, for ft stalk after blue 
bull and sambtir, in the Talleys beyond Ragadehi ; or, following the 
course of the Gunga on tlie westward plain, our toil has been 
rewarded by a brace of koolung and a fine black buck, and back 
again to a ten o’clock breakfast, and a long day’s office work to 
follow. 

Those were pleasant days when, full of youthful energy, tho 
mils of dyspepsia and indigestion were unknown — no fatigue was 
too great, no enterprise too rash. Sleep came as soundly on the 
hard ground tinder a bush as on the softest bed. Hunger was the 
sauce that made all dishes palatable. No chemists’ bills hung like 
an incubus over us every quarter. The only powder are thought of 
avas gunpowder, and our blue pills were twelve bore. Maia non* 
axons change tout cel a, and, alas! the change for us, physically 
speaking, is not for tho best. 

A party of three were dining in Tordham’s bungalow, one 
evening towards the end of March — our two friends and the 
doctor. The mouth of tho latter had been watering at the} 
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adventures of tlie past two months, eager!}' narrated "by Milford, 
with an occasional corroboration by Fortlham, who seemed inclined 
to let his young friend do all the talking, ho being lather reticent 
on shikar subjects, or, as the doctor would say, one had to cut a 
story out of him. Poor doctor! ho was as keen a shikaree as 
tho rest, but his duties would not allow of his going far from 
' the station, anil, though he got an occasional rap at a panther 
or tiger, he longed for a trip in tho bison jungles of Sonawani or 
the axis-haunted hanks of the Hirrie. 

“All!” said he, rising as the cloth was removed, “don’t talk 
of it any more, or I shall bo tempted to turn deserter and go 
off. Come, FotOham, I’ll give you a boating at chess. Milford, 

I see, has gone out into the moonlight to think about his 
sweethearts." 

“Not so, Doctor, not so,” answered the young man, “though it 
is a lovely sort of night for sentimentality ; but as you two arc 
settling down to chess, I think I'll have out a camel, and trot 
over with Boodhoo Khan to Barelipar. llo ha3 dug a beautiful 
holo by the edge of a tank there, and this is just tho sort of night 
for sitting out.” 

• “My dear boy, don’t you bo daft, but stay at homo like a 
Christian. "Why, Barelipar is eight milos off if it’s an inch, and 
you'll get nothing but a fever if you go there. I’ll shavo your 
head, niul blister your side, and givo yon blue pills that would upset 
a hippopotamus, if you come into my hands after this, as sure as 
my name is Davison.” 

“All right, Doctor; I’ll go to old Billy MacVitio for some 
globules if anything happens to me." 

“MacVitie bo hanged for a doited old ape, with his homoeopathy 
and his globules and his tinctures. All very well for amateur 
doctoring, but I’d undertake to swallow his wholo stock without 
feeling better or worse for it. He may thank his stars ho’s got 
tho constitution of an ostrich, or lio’d have been under my hands 
iKJlore now, and he may come yet.” 

“ >\ ell hope not, Doctor, for his sako and yours. However, the 
camel is waiting, so good night. 

• “ I shan't corns home tiU morning, 

Tit 

So ringing, Milford sallied forth. Boodhoo Khan, a tall, spare 
man, with tk goat’s beard, a fair shikaree, but one of the greatest 
braggarts m tho station, and on tbis account not much favoured 
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Iran to hold them both. A few branches were plAntcd round 
it to bide tho hoi a as well 03 the hunters who lay in wait, 
and, when the blankets were thrown in, the two men look tueir 
place, and patiently waited for some animal to come up to the water. 

Hoodhoo Khan declared that eambur would certainly come 
during tho night, as there had been no frcrii tracks for two 
daj s. Sambur only drink every tliirvl day — nylgaie dnnk daily. 

We would crave our reader’s pardon here for another digression, 
whilst we ray a few words about night-shooting m pits or from 
trees . 1 With most Europeans tins is not a favourite system, and 
it is run down by many as being unsportsmanlike and what not ; 
but chiefly, we think, on account of their being unsuccessful in 
it. Ee it a3 it may, it. is, nevertheless, sometimes necessary to 
adopt it in order to rid villages of those dreadful scourges — 
man-eaters — in places inaccessible to elephants, and unless tho 
■European will sometimes practise this method, he will assuredly 
fail in it at the time when success is ardently desired. The native 
is much more skillul in this kind of shooting owing to his greater 
patience, and al«o probably to his keener vision, and it i3 the 
want of these two that mostly deters Englishmen from trying it 
oftener. In our younger days we were always partial to it in the 
bright moonlight nights of the hot season. There was a charm 
in the wildness and loneliness of the forests at midnight, something 
fresh to he noticed each time in the habits of tbe animals wc sought, 
or of tlve night-birds around us and in many cws there was a 
spice of danger, which in tho opinion of some is necessary to con- 
stitute sport. a 

There are two kinds of night-shooting, one from a machaun or 
tree, and the other from a pit. 

Undoubtedly, os far as safety from the attacks of animals and 
the noxious vapours of the ground arc concerned, the former is 
the lost, but in the acceptation of the people above mentioned it 
is less sportsmanlike on this account. We confess wc do not see 
it in this light. Sitting up for ferocious animals at night is 
generally less for excitement and pleasure than for the purpose of 
getting rid somehow of a dangerous pest which we may not bo able 
to get hold of in daylight. If the latter were always possible, 
who, with the eoul of a hunter, would sit up all night for a pot 
shot, when he could rouse the tiger from his lair and meet him 
openly! Eut for a man to expose himself to tho attacks of a savage 
and night-feeing animal at a time when his owh vision fails is 
extreme foolhardiness. 
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Christian ; hut Milford wa3 young and eager, and had the craving 
for excitement consistent with his age. 

Fotdham remembered the time when he was the Fame, and 
therefore did not attempt to check his young friend — to make a 
sneering remark was not in his nature — knowing that in tune 
’• Milford would gain experience, anil learn to rest on lvis laurels. 
He had therefore met the youth’s proposal to sit out at Bareli par 
with a quiet smile, and did not join the doctor in his protest against 
the proceeding. 

Now to return to our watchers in the pit. Two hours had they 
been there, and when Milford looked at Jiia watch, as he had been 
doing from time 'to time, by the light of the moon, ho saw it was 
nearly one o’clock, the hour when sarabur might Ik* expected, lie 
longed to get out and stretch his legs, and envied Boodhoo Khan 
hi3* facility for doubling up his knees to his chin, and resting 
comfortably. 

The night was perfectly still, there was not a ripplo on tho 
glassy surface of the mere •> the merry trilling of the crickets, and 
tho sibilations of the nocturnal bush warblers wero the only sounds 
that broke tho monotonous silence. Now and then a faint rustle 
in tho dark wood made the watchers prick up their ears, but 
nothing seemed to come of it Knowing, however, the numberless 
cautions with which the sarabur approaches, they were not without 
hope. 

At last they discerned something moving undeT the shadow of 
the jungle, and Milford, using a small binocular glass, made out 
that it was a sambur, but whether stag or lnnd ho could hardly 
decide. . From the size, however, he argued that it was a male. 

For full ten minutes did the wary creature keep Iris position 
under tho trees. At last, when the young Englisliman’s patience 
was nearly worn out, he slowly advanced towards the water. 

Aa soon as he cleared the shadow of the forest, and stepped out 
into the moonlight, his branching antlers at once decided tho 
doubtful point ; he was a 6tag, and a fine one too. lie eamo on 
steadily, till ho was about forty yards from tbe pit, when he suddenly 
stopped, and, throwing his nose into the air, seemed to suspect 
something wrong. 

Fatal pause 1 The young, Bportsroam, stifling, a feeling of pity 
which came over him as ho watched the graceful motions of tlio 
unconscious animal, now raised his weapon and fired, and, shot 
through the heart, the stag fell on the spot. 

Boodhoo Khan sprang out of the pit, and buried Iris keen knife 
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“Just in time, my boy; just in time!” exclaimed the doctor, 
with his mouth full’ of pie. 

“"We had almost given you up, Ernest,” Eordliam; here, 
get to work and eat something sharp. A tiger has killed and 
eaten a cow near Ragatlchi, and we hopo to hag him, although if 
ho gets in the thick jungle beyond I am afraid we may whistle 
for him." 

. Milford set to work at once, and between tko attack on the various 
\ dishes told the story of his adventure during the night. 

“Precious lucky for you, my lad,” said tho doctor, “that the 
tiger did not walk off with you instead of the deer. X told yon it 
was a daft proceeding, sitting out in a hole in that way ; and 
going to sleep in one was worse stilL” 

“How arc you going, Doctor 1” asked the young man, adroitly 
turning the attack. 

“Going! on an elephant, my boy, an olcpliant all to myself, an 
A-oner, too; only she’s so lively wo cannot have her in the 
compound with tho others.” 

“XYliat, that skittish-looking female with the young one I saw 
waiting outside on the road ? ” 

“Tho very same ; she’s the property of our good friend Major 
Beech here, who has kindly lent her to mo for this occasion." 

“ I say, you’ll have to look out for squalls with that youngster ; 
* I saw her charge Bossunta like a fiend just now." 

“ She’s quiet enough,” rejoined Major Beech, a good-looking, 
Open-faced, f ait-haired man, with a merry twinkle m his eye; 
“ file’s quiet enough if they will only keep her away from the other 
females. You keep with me, Doctor ; she doesn’t mind tho tusker 
in the least, and it’s amusing to see how ho patronizes tho young 
’uti ; and it’s Up with the black flag if any of the others como near ; 
hut she’s a good beast and staunch.” 

'Xow then, gentlemen," said Fordham, coming into tho room, 
“time’s up. Ihc started the -elephants, and in half-an-hour we’ll 
‘bo after them. Ernest, you may havo Bussunta all to yourself to- 
day, so I daresay you can giro somebody a lift. I am going to 
take tho ‘Muckna,* and Smith is coming with me in the hack 
scat of tho liowdah. Here, Xussect Khan l Xusseet Kltan ! — where 
are you!” 

“My lord,” said the old jemadar, “Xusseer Khan went off early 
to Ilacndchi to collect boaters.” 

“Olu *11 right! what I wanted to ask was, have wo got any 
fireworks V’ 
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yards higher up linking violent dumb-show to him, to tho effect 
that tho tiger was stealing along the nullah. Urging tho mahout 
to go on, tho elephant advanced about ten paces, and then catuo to 
a dead stop. Getting her young ono under her chest, she curled 
up her trunk defiantly, and would not budge an inch in spite of all 
tho blows of a heavy cudgel showered on her with plentiful nbuso 
by tho unfortunate mahout, who was having a sort of tattoo played 
on his back by tho butt-cud of the doctor’s gun. The man was 
evidently somewhat afraid of her, for though ho had the usual steel 
hanknss, or driving hook, he did not. attempt to use it. The poor 
doctor was almost frantic j hero was a tiger walking off before his 
very nose, and tho obstinate old elephant would not rnot c a foot, 
livery now and then she uncoiled her trunk, and felt for her little 
one, and then resumed her former attitude. 

“ Let go the bucha 1 " yelled tho doctor; “confound you, let go 
tho fatcha $ ” and the half-frightened charcutta, thinking tho sahib 
had gone mad, and was going to shoot him, did as ho was bid, and 
in another moment the calf was free. After cutting a few uncouth 
little capers, young Snuffles toddled off to the edge of tho ravine, 
and tumbled head foremost in. 

■Whether ho tumbled on the tiger or not no one knows, but the 
doctor declares ho heard a savage grunt, as if that animal had been 
taken by surprise. However, he had not much time for thought 
4 of any kind, for with a shrill trumpet tho anxious mother was after 
her truant. How they got to tho bottom of tho ravine the doctor 
never knew ; he had a sensation of everything being “all legs and 
wings;” ho lost his guns, he lost his hat, and he lost his temper ; 
ho held on like grim death, as ho was whipped in tho face by 
bamboos poked in the ribs by dry branches, and jolted in a most 
excruciating manner, whilst the excited animal tore after her off- 
. spring, which gambolled ahead in a most playful fasluon. Every* 
minute ho expected to be dashed against some projecting branch, 
which would have swept him and tho liowdah off, maimed and 
wrecked : at last there was a gleam of hope, the ravine widened, 
and tho chase was continued with comparative freedom from the 
• inconveniences and dangers alluded to. A? little further on tho 
chanuel divided, leaving an island in tho middle, with a gentlo 
slope up from ono stile, and an abrupt scarp of fifteen feet or so on 
tlio other. Up this little Snuffles toddled, and being by Ibis time 
rather out of breath, suffered his iond parent to overtake him. 
Here they had the truant at last, but how were they to secure him 1 
Tho mahout did not like to get off tho elephant’s neck, and tho 
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doctor did not caro to meddle with such an uncanny pair; so they 
waited for the charcutta to come np. . • 

In the meantime Snuffle^ haring regained breath, and being 
desirous of distinguishing himself still further, deliberately marched 
to the edge of the scarp, and tumbled flop over on his bach in the 
sandy bed of the nullah, a proceeding which made liis mother some- 
what uneasy ; but sundry sound whacks administered by the mahout 
kept her quiet, especially ns she saw that her hopeful nsspkjriag 
about in the sand, and trying to climb tbe opposite bank — twisting 
his little trunk round the shrubs and gross by way of hauling him- 
self up, when of course they gave way, and he rolled on his back 
again. All this wa3 well enough, but unfortunately at tills junc- 
ture Milford, on jBussunta, came along the top of the opposite 
bank, and the little one, seeing her, redoubled his efforts to get up. 
The jealous mother could not 6tand this, and uttering a piercing 
scream she rushed to the edge. The mahout, knowing the danger, 
flung away lus cudgel, and, lifting the sharp steel hook with both 
hands, he drove it deep into her head and held her back in sheer 
desperation. The powerful animal winced at the blow, and fell on 
ber knees, violently shaking her head. At this time they were 
almost hanging over the precipice. The doctor shouted to 
Milford to tako his elephant further away, which was instantly 
done, and the ckarcutta at this critical moment rushed up and 
secured the truant calf. The mother rose from her knees and 
backed from the edge, and, making her kneel down once more, 
the doctor got off, vowuig that if he hod to walk all the way 
home, nothing would induce him to mount such a bruto 
again. 
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veteran sportsman knew that the tiger would, in all probability, stop 
and look back before entering the thicket. . 

Nor was he wrong; the cover gained, the tiger turned and 
watched lor a few seconds, attentively regarding the stationary 
object in the fields behind him ; he did not notice the deadly tube 
levelled at him, and the fine sights being brought to hear on his 
brawny shoulder. 

“It’s no end of a long shot," muttered Beech to himself, “but 
hero goes, hit or miss.” 

The sharp report was answered by a sullen grunt as the tiger 
dropped to his knees, and then, recovering himself, dashed into the 
jungle. 

Beech was pleased and yet dissatisfied with the result. 

“I’m afraid I’vo made a man-eater of that fellow, Fordliam,” lie 
remarked as the other came up. “ I never like long shots at tigers; 
one is never certain. I aimed far back, too, but I’m certain I hit 
him in the shoulder, and the next thing we shall hear of him will 
ho his taking to man-eating. I wish I had let him alone.” 

“"Well, wo will hope not,” rejoined Fotdhara; “thcro are as 
inany chances against as for it. The hall may have passed through 
the shoulder-blade into a vital part, or you may have hit him 
further back than you imagine ; the wound may mortify ; and, on 
the other hand, it may be so slight 113 to give but temporary incon- 
venience ; but at all events we will keep good watch on him.” 

They were hero rejoined by tbo doctor and Milford, and wore 
considerably amused at the adventures of the former, told with a 
comical mixture of good humour and crossness • noW waxing irate ns 
ho thought of the loss of the tiger which had come in liis way ; 
now laughing, in spite of himself, as ho described the waywardness 
of “that confounded littlo blaok imp,” but for whose perverseness 
ho might have been tho envied ono of the party, with a fine tiger- 
ekin to Bprcad on his study floor. 

“ My dear fellow, it was enough to make Job throw pots at his 
wire’s head ; it was indeed 1 " 

However, nothing more was to bo said or done at Ragadehi, so 
they nil mounted, and galloped back through' the blazing sun to tho 
station. 

The next day, as Fotdlmn. ami Milford were getting ready for 
vamp, ono of two yewng officers bcV.ungmg to the detachment. came 
runuing oyer, to ask Fotdhim if ho could do anything for a little 
terrier winch had Wen bitten by a snake, no went over to their 
bungalow at once, but was too late ; the little sufferer was already 
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in the throes of death, whilst a vicious-looking reptilo lay on the 
floor, in a comer, in a sort of stupor. It was about three feet long, 
with a very thick body and short tapering tail, not uniformly fining 
off as in the case of many other snakes, but with a decided distinc- 
tion between body and tail; in colour it was a rich brown, with 
rings, about tho sizo of a thrush’s egg, of black, edged with yellow- 
ish white, all over its body. Fordham at once pronounced it to be 
tho Tic Polonga,* or cowrie snake, so called from its rings being 
tho, size and sbapo of the cowrie shell, and said it was most 
deadly. 

“ Why, Smith, there, carried it home in his pocket I ” said one of 
the young officers ; "wo found it out by the Piperia this morning.” 

“Well, I should advise Smith not to carry home another,” said 
Fordham ; “ he has escaped this time owing to tho natural sluggish- 
ness of tho creature, and I suspect from hus appearance that he is 
gorged.” 

“I thought he was harmless,” remarked Smith ; '‘the native said 
ho did not bite, but killed people by blowing on them, and, know- 
ing many of their ideas to he foolish, I pocketed him as ho looked 
good-tempered.*’ 

“I'll soon show you what ho is,” sat'd Fordham ; “here, tell one 
of your servants to bring mo an old hookah, one which has been 
long in use.” 

A veiy filthy old thing having been discovered behind tho cook- 
room door (which, as one of tho party observed, might account for 
the general flavour of stale tobacco in tho curries), Fordham pro- 
ceeded to split open the wooden pipe, ou which the earthen pipe- 
bowl is placed, and scraped out from the cavity enough of a black 
paste to make a large pill, which he affixed to a long splinter of 
bamboo , then going out into the garden, he cut a stick with a 
forked end, and, pinning down the snake’s head, he forced the pill 
deep don n its throat and let it go. For a few minutes its contor- 
tions were excessive, but it gradually stiffened and was to all appear- 
ance dead. He then slipped a noose over its head, one of his young 
companions wishing to doit with Jus fingers, hut Fordham warned 
him never to trust to appearances. 

“I have known,” said lie, “a snake, which I thought dead, by a 
violent effort evict tho pill before the nicotine had taken effect, and 
become as lively as ever.” 

"When, however, tho noose was fairly on, the reptile was suspen- 
ded to a rafter of the verandah, and, n kiJst a servant held the tail. 

*XV6ocq cItihj 
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Foidliam skilfully eviscerated it, and disclosed a field-rat vhicli it 
had swallowed that morning. _ . 

“That accounts for his not drinking tho milk,” observed one of 
the young men. “ Smith put him on the table and poked bis nose 
into a saucer of milk, and then, finding lio was not amusing, be 
threw him on the floor and set poor littlo Crib at Ixim ; when Crib 
gave him a shako ho turned round and bit him, and in three 
minutes the dog was on his back in convulsions.” 

“ It was a cruel thing for both dog and snake,” remarked Ford- 
ham, and a merciful escape for you two, who might be now as 
poor Crib is. Look at these fangs — see the length, far exceeding 
those of tho cobra ; see under tho eye this well-filled bag of poison, 
and thank tho Lord for your deliverance, and whatever you do again, 
Smith, with regard to snakes, never put one into your pocket; it 
scorns to me marvellous how you escaped being bitten. Always 
give a snake the benefit of a doubt, and assume him to bo poisonous, 
especially if his head be of tho shape of an ace of spades.” 

Tho next morning, as tho camp was moving out of Fordham's 
compound, au absurd incident took place. Three fine young camels, 
w hick had just been engaged for camp work, were proceeding slowly 
down tbogravclwalkin front of the house ; they had been all properly 
loaded, two with tents and tho third with office records in huge 
leather trunks ; they were all attached in the usual fashion, nose 
and tail, by long slender cords, and were in charge of ono man who 
was -with tho leader. In going out of the gate one of tho camels 
struck his load against the branch of a babool tree, and, whether 
tho shock produced any particular effect on lus nerves or not, lie 
began to caper like a turkey on a hot plate ; his ungainly motions 
wero speedily imitated by tho others, and tho trio presented a most 
ludicrous sight ; but the cords soon gave way and the loads tumbled 
off, nnd^ away set off tho emancipated camels across country. 
One which was nearest tho camel man was soon arrested, but the 
two others set off — ono towards Ragadehi, tho other with the 
leathern trunks along tlio high road in the Jubbulpoor direction ; ns 
tho load of the latter was valuable, both for the records and a 
ccrtatn sum of money in hard cash, a couple of sowars were sent 
after him at once, but lie got nearly as far as Bundole — ten miles 
off— before he was caught and brought back. Tho other truant, 
who look the Ragadehi line, was nc% et heard of again from that day 
to this; whether lie was pulled down and killed byn tiger, or 
whether ho was caught and carried off by someone who looked 
■ upon him as lawful capture, no ono knows ; it has always been a 
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The purple coot * is a very handsome bird, and, if it could bo 
naturalized in England, 'would bo a great addition to our ornamental 
waters. It is found in parts of Southern Europe and even as far 
north as Provence and the D aupliimi in F ranec. Itisnbouttho sizcof 
an ordinary hen ; above indigo blue, paling in cerulean on the 
throat and breast, and deep . purple below ; bright red bill, and 
shield on the forehead, and reddish legs. It frequents grassy lakes 
and tanks, and, making its nest of grass at the edge of the water, 
lays from bix to eight eggs about the Bize of a bantam’s, of a reddish 
buff or deep salmon colour, much spotted with dark red and purple. 

The tank at Chowniee also swarmed with the little Indian grebe, 
the pundoohi f (literally water-diver) of the natives— a cousin of the 
English dab-chick — a most amusing little bird. It pops under 
water and comes up again, buoyant as a cork and dry as a powder puff 
— a pretty little fellow it i3. 

The trees at Chownrco also swarmed with curious birds, and 
Milford and the Lalla were well occupied m preparing specimens. 
Hawk-catching was one of the Lalla’s specialities, and one morning 
lie caught a very fine tirmootce,\ or merlin, a female, which he pre- 
dicted would in another fortnight show great sport. His method of 
ennring was as follows : — Having trapped a small field mouse, ho 
attached it to a coni fastened to a small peg , on cither sido of this 
bait were loosely stuck in tho ground several slender twigs well 
covered with birdlime ; tho hawk dashing at tho mouse boro off on 
her wings tho limed sticks, which soon brought her to the ground. 
Ho also had another way of catching these birds , instead of the 
limed twigs, two slender bamboo slips made of fine black silk, into 
which tho hawk fell in its blind swoop The Indian hawkers, ns 
well as the cheetah trainers never rear the j oung ; they say that 
hunting comes but by the example of parents, and that artificial 
training never answers ; yet wo believe that nestlings were brought 
lip for hawking by our ancestors in. England. 

On tho third day tho camp moved on to Simuria, the lost camel 
having been replaced by throe stout buffalo bulls. Iiut misfortunes, 
they say, never come singly, and. so it seemed in this case; for 
when they had got within a mile of camp they were overtaken by 
a breathless runner, who said that one of the remaining camels had 
slipped m descending a small gknf, and had broken his leg and 
could not move, 

tl W e had better ride back, Ernest,” said Fonlliamj “the 

* rsfjflyrio roiujwrfjiM. t jw.wp) r-» 

* ! U»J»(rJe»Tf.n cXtopim. 
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poor brute must be shot if it be true that lii3’ leg is broken/' 

“ Certainly, 1 ’ replied the other, turning liis horse. 

So back they rode, and found tha camel standing on three legs, 
tho fourth being broken below the knee. 

“"Well, the sooner thopoor creature is put out of pain, the bettei,” 
remarked Forilham, taking his rifle from Xussecr Khan. 

“ Khodawund,” pleaded the inan, “if you would only wait till 
the Moulvie Sahib comes up to hdlal the camel, we would all eat it. 
Hone of us here know the right formula of tho camel; it i*> a 
special one, on account of his long neck.” 

“ Whero is the Moulvie, thent” 

“ He is coming, my lord ; he is just a little way behind.” 

“ Has any one gone for him J ” 

“ Oomrao Duksh has run back to hurry liim on.” 

“Well, I’ll give you ten minutes, and if lie is not up then, I 
won’t let that beast suffer any longer.” 

So saying, he pulled out his watch and waited. The ten minutes 
passed and no Moulvte. 

Poor Xu«seer Khan looked very blank as his master rose and . 
took his rifle. As Fordham walked up to tho camel, the animal 
looked at him wondenagly, and ho could not get tho spot lie wanted 
to aim at, bo he walked round and round, but the camel still fol- 
lowed him with his eyes, and thus another five minutes passed. 

“I say, Ernest, this will never do,” said ho at last. “I want to 
put a bullet into his ear. Do you go round on the oilier side and 
shout, or throw your cap up and divert his attention for a minute." 

Milford rose to do so; and Xus seer Khan muttered joyfully, 
“Allah shook r ! here is the Moulric Sahib at last; that’s right, 
Huzrnt 1 do chabook, dc chabook 1 ply the whip, ply the whip,” as 
tho old Moulvic urged on his fat pony by repeated blows over his 
flanks. 

^Vlien Milford got to the other side of tho camel he gave a shout 
and flung up his hat ; at that moment a bullet passed through the 
animal’s ear, and out at the crown of his head, and he fell like a 
stone on the spot. The 3Ioulvio rushed forward with Xusscer 
Khan’s long Afghan knife, and, repealing tho invocation, he slashed 
the neck in three places, and the much-prized feast was theirs. 

“The villains!" said Fordham, laughing, “I do believe they 
would rejoice if one of my camels wens to come to grief every 
week.” _ ( 

“They seem to think highly of camel’s flesh, like the Aral**." 
remarked 3Iilford- 
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I suspect these arc stragglers on their way to more genial climes, 
and they won’t stop to bo shot at. All, ha ! I don’t despair yet. 
That looks promising,” he continued, as the leader of the flock took 
a strcep downwards, followed by tko rest with almost military 
precision. 

“ Here, Azim Khan, ride after those cranes, and mark where they 
alight ; then come and tell me.” 

Away went the sowar after them, and Iiis master followed 
slowly, also keeping his eye pn the birds ; another swoop down and 
they disappeared. 

“They have alighted somewhere, Ernest Nussecr Klian, where 
are those Eley’a cartridges! Ernest, what shot liave you!” 

“ Number seven." 

“ Oh, that’s much too small ; here, take two of my cartridges and 
cut them open ; they are too largo for your 2 4 - bore gun, being No. 
12. These birds arc extremely wary, and hard to get near, and 
only heavy shot will answer." 

“ Are these what they call koolung or coolcn ! " 

“They are what some people call by that name, but the koolang 
is another bird, far inferior to this both in beauty and flavour ; the 
native name of this is karkarra* and not koolung .f which is tho 
common crane. Here’s Azim Khan. lVlint news, Azini Klian ! ” 

“ Does my lord see that line of jamoon bushes, with the dry 
stump of a pakor tree sticking out!” 

“ Yes.” 

*< There is o nullah, and on tbo other side of tho pakur treo tho 
birds have alighted in the fields.” 

“ Is there water in the nullah ! ” 
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much covered by bashes, and for once the usually deadly weapon 
failed. Tlicre was nothing for it but to beat on for a time, which 
they did without success along the Pencil, and at last turned to go 
homo again. Fordham sat down and -laid his rifle in its rest, on< 
was opening a bottle of soda-water, when up jumped the object o 
their search from under a bush and bolted before a shot could he 
fired at him. 

Away they went after him, the elephant straining every nerve, 
crashing through brushwood that kept switching their faces at every 
turn ; down nullah — up bank ; not a hair of his hide to bo seen. 
Rattle ! crash > bump 1 thump ! up goes a pea-fowl ahead, wildly 
screaming. “ He must bo there ; chello, Akbar Ali — cliello ! * 

Milford’s eye lighted on what he thought was a dead branch o 
an aonla tree, with its long branchlets hanging down ; the dar 
shadows between the yellow leaves do give one at tunes a 
sudden shock ns if the eye had lighted on the striped liido it scrag"' 
for ; but in this case it was the reverse. Clifford stared twice a 
the tiger itself, who was standing broadside on, looking at tneui, 
without knowing what lie was about, and it flashed on bun when 
too late. The elephant had too much way on, and before ho eouW 
get an aim a tree intervened ; but as they turned they saw baa 
jump into a nullah. It was but a bit of a ditch, which the wate 
had worn through the out-cropping rock, which lay in huge slafr 
around. The elephant stood on one of these slabs, nnd overy now 
and then struck her trunk on it and blew out her breath, a sign o 
the tiger's presence, which the natives call “ bhopara mama, on 
not a vestige of tho tiger was there. The bed of the nullah was 
smooth dry sand, which bore the imprints of liis huge paws as ho 
hounded in, but there was no trace of his having gone further, anu 
ns tlie opposite Bide of the nullah wa3 a gentle sloping ascent, free 
from cover, it was impossible for him to have sprung over and 
laken that line of counhy without being full in view of m 3 
pursuers. 

Altogether it was most mysterious ; along the sandy bed of the 
ravine the footprints of pea fowl and of a small cat or fox were 
clearly defined, and therefore the impress of the paw of so heavy on 
animal as a tiger could not have escaped notice. 

“Ho has dodged us in somo way, Ernest,” said Fonllnm, “but 
*wc will go over to the other side and examine tho place. Here, 
Akbar Ah, take the elephant round.” 

Tho mahout had barely touched Enssunta to turn her when a 
yellow object darted as it were from under her feet; it was a tio er ’ 
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But, quick as lio was, Fordham’s steady hand ami p)o tlroac 
two lmllcts through hia broad hack, ami he rolled hack gasping 
in the sand ; a right and left from Milford finished mm, amt 
a very handsome tiger ho was — a young male with beautiful 
stripes. 

But rordham looked at him rather with contempt. 

“He was a regular sneak, that fellow, ”*ho remarked ; “nothing 
hut run from the first ; and fancy liis dodge of getting under that 
slab and hiding whilst we were consulting about him.” 

“I suppose when tho elephant turned, the movement shook the 
rock and frightened him,” said Milford, peering under the ledge. 
“Why, there is barely room to ludo a leopard, and how did ho get 
his fat sides ini" 

“It Is wonderful,” rejoined his companion, “to sco what small 
and unhkelj' places tigers will squeeze themselves into, and how 
small a cover will completely hide one. Some time ngo, out shoot- 
ing on foot, I marked a tiger into a nullah, and as I was walking 
along to post myself in a good position, I noticed n little beyr bush 
at the end of a small watercourse leading into the ravine. There 
was not another cover foT yards round, and behind tills I wanted to 
post myself, feeling sure he would break out here ; but okl Sliej kli.i, 
who was with me, was of a different opinion, and standing by the 
bush wo argued the point, and I gave in. Hardly had wo turned 
our backs when the brute rushed out from undpr tins very hush. I 
wonder wc had not 6mclt him ; it was the only tuno I have ever 
seen old Sheyhha look dismayed, and I shall not forget his face ou 
that occasion."* 

“ What a very near shave 1 did you get tho tiger ? ” 

“ Some time after with tho elephant, and a dangerous customer 
lie proved ; the most savage tiger I had seen.” 

By this time some of tho Gonds liad come up, and arrangements 
were made for carrying tho tiger into camp. 

fOie-next day being Sunday nothing was done. So the day parsed 
quietly, and in tho cool of tho evening they took a walk, and in the 
course of it came across a party of Gonds who had strings of fish in 
their hands, and they were all evidently in high spirits at their 
day’s work. 

Have they been netting! ” asked Milford. 

tcpu.cd.UU campanisnj “I suspect the poaching rascals 

have been poisoning a pool ; they do it with various plants, or with a 
fruit called a An, .which they pound up with flour and threw into 
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(ho wafer, when (lie fMi get quite intoxicated, and float on the sur- 
face to )« knocked on (ho head.** 

“Hut are not and* fish nn wholesome io eat ! " 

“They uy not, but, as far M I am concerned, I would rather not 
try them." 

“I liopo they do not try such tricks with the 1'cnch, otherwise 
our anticipated nulr’cer fishing nt Jlaclugora may turn out a 
failure.” 

“ Xo, I don't think I ever saw tljem try it in the big rivers; it 
is only in stagnant jxiols and tanks that they practice 6Uch lxir- 
1 unties, nI »d I am afraid that millions of fish ore annually destroyed 
in India in this way ; and when one takes into consideration the 
thousand way a in which the immature fry are destroyed, it is really 
marvellous that there arc any fish nt nil. There is nothing like a 
check on tho destruction, and you will sco in every market boskets 
full of small fry whicli, if left alone for a few mouth*, would liavc 
lieen worth as food a hundred times as much. I5ut tho natives 
liavo no notion of looking beyond the present day, and every con- 
ceivable kind of trap, lino net, and poison is put into operation, to 
the ruination of the rivers and jheeJs, which with proper conserva- 
tion should afford on almost inexhaustible supply of food in this 
way.” 

“I wonder the question is not taken up by Government,” said 
Milford, "ns it is in England, and tho breeding of fish encouraged” 

" Government might do a great ileal which it docs not, and I 
daresay it will do so some day, but there are many things to contend 
against in this country with reference to the breeding of fish which 
tuo not met with in Europe. For instance, most of our rivers swarm 
with alligators, and the immense quantity of fish these brutes must 
destroy is beyond calculation, especially with the ghurrial, or fish- 
eating crocoible, of tho Ganges.” 

“That's the long, slender-snouted alligator, is it not!" 

“l'es, tho snub-nosed one, or intigyur as tbe natives call it, is the 
common and most dangerous one ; tho other, though it grows to a 
greater size, lives exclusively on fisli. The jaws of the two are 
vastly different, and show their habits at a glance — the ono being 
attenuated, and armed with small flat, sharp-edged teeth, set like 
those of a saw ; the other more massive and blunt, with round, 
conical jpegs fitting into corresponding holes above and below.” 

Their walk oaer, the two friends sat down to dinner, and then 
went early to bed, intending to start betimes next morning to Pala- 
down, en rotcie to Jfachagora. 
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When the next morning broke, the day looted far from promis- 
ing; heavy banks of grey cloud foretold rain ; still, as there was 
nothing but a threatening, they decided on marching. The tents 
were being struck, and the camp was all in a bustle, when old 
Slioykha, followed by a couple of villagers, made his appearance, 
and reported tliat a hurra hhnrce *hCr — a very heavy tiger— had 
killed two plough-bullocks at* tho village* o! ^oni, on the banks of 
the Pcnch, and tliat he had eaten one up entirely. 

“Then ho i3 certain to l*e so gorged that ho will not bo far' from 
the carcass, and ought to show fight,” said Fordham. 

u Ho is in the scrub jungle on the banks of tho river, khodawund," 
replied the old shikaree; “I tracked him in myself. Khoob bum 
Ixigh 1« — his paws are so big," he continued, doubling his fingers 
under his hands, and putting his flattened fists side by side. 

Tea and toast being hurriedly despatched, the two friends on 
horseback, accompanied by old Sheykha and the attendant peons 
, were goon on the way to Noni. The Gonds had been told to push 
on ahead, and turn out the villagers to beat along the river bank. 

The rain which had hitherto threatened now began to fall in 
earnest ; clouds gathered in masses on the horizon, and tho distant 
J thunder rumbled ; all bespoke a wet day. Tho horses hung their 
heads os they plodded along the footpath, and tlie only one who 
seemed to enjoy the turn affairs had taken was Ihmunta, who 
strode along, flapping her huge ears and whisking off the flies that 
annoyed her sides with a feathery branch of the aonla, which she 
held in her flexible trunk. With her largo howdali, she looked like 
one M the towered clepliants that swelled tho armies of Tamerlane. 

Two or three deafening crashes of thunder brought down a perfect 
sheet of water, and then, tho shower over, the curtain of cloud 
swept away, and the sun came out in all liis oriental fierceness.'’ 

“A precious hot day it’s going to be,” remarked Milford. 

“ All the better, my boy, for our work,” replied his friend ; ** if 
it is a hot day, that tiger is ours after such a heavy meal as ho is 
reported to havo made. See, avo aro nearing the village, and nil 
have turned out to see the fun." 

They had to pass through tho main street, and wero met at tho 
entrance by the nulgoozar, a fine-looking old Brahmin, with his ( 
ihlcrs around him; the rest of tho villagers were nil grouped to- 
gether with horns and drams, ready to beat along tho bank. All 
the women and children in the place seemed to havo turned out to 
look at the sahibs and their olepliant ; and conspicuous amongst 
them for her beauty was tho malgoozar’s daughter, a girl of about 
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sixteen, wonderfully fair, and with a perfect Grecian face. Milford 
in looting at her forgot for a while the tiger, which had hitherto 
engrossed his thoughts. However, he had not much time given 
him for admiration, for Fordlinm ordered, the mahout to bring op 
the elephant. Touching her forehead, she bent down her head, 
and advanced the tip of her trunk ; placing his foot on tliis, and 
laying hold of her ears, lie ordered her to lift, and with a slow and 
graceful motion she raised him to a level with the howdali. Tut to 
take up Milford she had to kneel down, for lifting was a favour 
she would only accord to her master and to Akbar All, the mahout. 
’ The horses were left in the village, and instructions were giren 
to the beaters to begin about half a milo lower down, and beat 
along the river bank past the village, and on some little distanco to 
a spot where the elephant -would be posted; and away went each 
party to their respective stations. 

The place where the two sportsmen took their stand was a little 
break in the jungle on the river bank ; here the tnrf sloped doim 
to the water, and it would bo impossible for the tiger to come along 
without exposing himself. On their right was a gentle eminence, 
which was crowned by a group of villagers — women and children — 
whose curiosity Iiad led them to brave the danger of a sadden charge 
or a stray bullet. On the left was the river, xrilh open, undulating 
countiy beyond. 

All trace of the late thunder-storm was over, and nature, 
freshened up by the shower, looked all the lovelier in the bright 
sunlight ; but the heat was frying — a damp, steamy heat. Mow 
and then, horrorer, a cool breeze camo in fitful gusts over the placid 
surface of tho waters, and hore to the cars of the hunters tho distant 
noise of the beaters, with their uncouth instruments of music. It 
reminded Milford of tho passage in longfellow's “ Sunrise on the 
Hill,” where ho saj s, 

“ Tho irflfj torn whose volet tho woolUnJ J5U, 

Wm nngui g to tho tnerTjr shoot 
That flint am! fir tho g fen sent ont, 

Where, answering to the sudden »hot, thin »moVe 1 
Through thlck.-Ieire<t branches, from the ilinglo l«n>Vn-" 

It would probably be long ere tho tiger came ont, for tho Water* 
were yet for distant, and ns ho remembered tho pretty girl just 
seen, his thoughts treat back ton prettier English maiden at home, 
nnd bo wondered wlnt she teas doing whilst he was watching for » 
bloodthirsty tiger on the banks of the I’cnch. The elephant here 
gave a sign, which was not lost on Fordhara. 
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lamp. - . 

“It can’t be the tiger, Burely,” replied the young man. • • by, 
the heaters have hardly begun yet ” 

“I don’t know; it may be, for the elephant is evidently suspicion?. 
Aha! you brute 1” exclaimed the speaker, pitching forward his 
rifle and firing rapidly. 

The elephant lvad struck her trunk violently on the ground and 
lifted it out of tlio way, when, with a savage grunt, the tiger, with- 
out the least warning, sprang out at her from behind tho nearest 
_ bush. Tho two bullets knocked him down, but picking himself up 
' ho dashed into cover again, followed by a couple more shots from 
Milford. At this moment old Shcyhha appeared with his long 
Afghan knife drawn, and deliberately lie stalked into the cover 
after the tiger. Both Forilliam and Milford shouted to him to keep 
out ; but the old fellow, wishing to sustain his diameter in the 
sight of the assembled villagers, marched straight into the bushes. 

“Did you ever rcc such an obstinate old wretched idiot!” ex- 
claimed Fordham, stamping liis foot, and for once losing his patience. 

“ Here, after him, quick, Akbar Ali, or the tiger may get hold of 
the old man.” 

As the elephant moved forward the old shikaree reappeared, and 
with a quiet, composed manner, os if he had been after a deer, 
remarked : 

“ You have wounded him, sahib. Look,” continued lie, holding 
up a bunch of leaves, “ these are covered with blood.” Letting the 
elephant smell them lie flung them down, and Fordham, giving him 
a few severe words of reproof, proceeded to reload, after which they 
entered the cover, and began to beat about cautiously. There was 
a large bushy creeper covering an old tree, and this being ih tho 
way, tlio elephant was ordered to knock it down, which film did, 
and. as it fell with a crash tho tiger came gallantly up to tho cliarge 
again, taking the old lady rather at a disadvantage, as her head was 
buried in tho green stuff. 

However, ho was- sent back roaring and rolling over, disgorging 
in his agony great lumps of the meat ho had swallowed. 

Stopping a moment to reload, they went after him again. Once 
more did 1m come up, so eavagely as to make Bussunta recoil a 
couple of paces, to the great discomfort of Milford, who was in tho 
back scat of tlio howdah, and who was, by such retrogression, forced 
into a very prickly tree, and his shots were in consequence spoilt. 
However, ho got a turn very soon, for, on following up the now 
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badly wounded tiger, his eye suddenly fell on him standing broad- 
side on in the slmdo of a bush, looking very sick and surly. He 
took a steady aim at liis Joins, and fired with effect, Pordluim at the 
same time giving lum another barrel. 

“Stand by for chaigo tho fourth I Ah, no I gallant brute, your 
d iy is over.” Ho sprang up with a roar, but in tko midst of the 
effort his strength failed him, and he rolled down the bank. Down 
went the elephant after him; ha 1 there was another gape, life was 
still in him. Fotdham’s heavy rifle went up to his shoulder, and 
ns the smoke cleared away the brawny .limbs were quivering in 
death. 

“ Salaam kurro ’ Bussunt Piarco I salaam ! daughter of elephants, 
my brave one ' ” shouted the mahout. ‘With 011 c foot on the dead 
tiger the proud creature brushed her trunk over his bod)", anil 
trutmphaptly waved it to her forehead. 

“Well, this is a bravo beast,” said Milford, as he looked with 
admiration at the immense muscular power exhibited by the dead 
animal 

“Yes,” rejoined the other, “ho is one of the regular fighting 
caste, game to the hack bone. But I cannot understand his c barging * 
us without prov ocation ; it is very seldom a tiger goes out of Ids 
•way to attack an elephant, and there must be a reason for it; life 
natural bravery, and his gorged condition, which would not allow 
of Ins running far on a hot day like this, readily account for bis 
repeated charge*, hut that he should have assumed the offensive 
from the first is an uncommon incident. Old Sheyklia may be able 
to throw some light on it.” 

Sheyklia, after hearing the story of the attack, at once ex- 
plained it. 

“ Why, khodawund,” said he, “is not this the tiger that pulled 
down a sahib’s elephant two or three years ago 1 Ask the villagers, 
and they will all tell you how ho got her at a disadvantage on a 
slope, and pulled her on tier side, and all escaped with difficulty ; 
and he thought he had only to rush at your honour’s and pull youn> 
down too. Hut Allah lias tho ruling of all events, and what was 
written m iua fate has come to pass to-day.” 

So they went home and divided the spoil. Foidham took the 
3kin, and Milford cho«e the skull, wluch was enormous, though 
exhibiting marks of age, tho tusks being much worn. Altogether 
they were well satisfied with the day’s work, and long bore iu niind, 
with pleasure, the morning at hToni, on the banks of the Pench, 
with the fighting tiger. 
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Macdagoiu I wliat memories 


x visited thy pleasant waters was 
2^ fifteen years ago, when laid up 
v 1 7-,~ * Q ^e station, sick and ill at 

v '~ jW r ‘ *" ease; the doctor declared to us 

that any change was lretter than no change, and, though it was tho 
month of Hay, ho advised us to take to camp again, and JIacliagora 
was tho place we pitched upon. Wc went out in a*palkee, being 
too weak to ride ; and ten days after we were hunting tigers on 
foot along the hanks of the Tench, jn tho thick jamoon covers of 
l’aladown. As wo turn over the white-ant-caten, yellow, and mil- 
dewed journals of those days, the old familiar names call up visions 
of the Somul- walla bhugra, the Rajah Dcehur, and tlic'jamoon- 
covercd island in the bed of the river, where, on one occasion, we 
turned out two tigers and lost them both in the confusion. A little 
further on was a tree from which we watched a tiger attack a pony, 
and get kicked of, though the poor little hero fell a victim to tho 
rush of the tigress, for there were two. "Wo avenged liis fato, and 
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in doing so nearly broke our own coIIar-Lonc in following the ailvico 
of old Sheykha, which was to puli both barrels at her at once. 
How slio crept nway to die, and wo tracked her into the gloomy 
ravine of tho Rajah HeeLur and lost her, and how we heard of her 
remains being afterwards found ; how, in following up her mate the 
next day, we debated with old Shcykha in favour of taking up a 
position behind a certain beyr bush, and argued the point at length, 
little dreaming that the tiger was lying under that selfsame bush 
within three yards of us, are all chronicled in those yellow, worm- 
eaten pages. It was a pleasant time, as a brother of ours, who was 
visiting u% will testify, and who has a lively recollection of one 
incident of the trip, an onslaught of tree-ants, who drove us ignomi- 
niously from our position to the loss of our tiger. Some little 
distance to the north of the fishing place was a very fine old banyan 
tree, and under this Fordham’s tents had l*en pitched, for the 
weather was now warm, and dense shade was grateful. The hot 
winds were blowing, though on these plateaux they are not so bad 
as they are below the ghats ; still they rendered the use of tattict, 
or wet mats of a sweet-scented grass root called Unit Unit'* almost 
necessary, and with these at tho doom of the tents on the windy 
side, the temperature could be considerably reduced. Of course 
they had to be kept wet, and for this purpose a man was deputed 
to pour water over them at intervals; and immediately in front of 
them, inside tho tent, were ranged bottles of water and lemonade to 
cool ; ice machines were not known in those days in the jungles, 
and the most primitive methods of cooling were practised. la the 
hot season, when the air is exceedingly dry, it answered admirably 
to put bottles, well wrapped in cloths or straw saturated with wafer, 
into a kind of swing which was kept going for half an hour or so 
backwards and forwards, the rapid passage through the air inducing 
brisk evaporation, which cooled the liquor effectually ; hut this plan 
quite fails when there is a damp atmosphere. Xow-a-days tho use 
of ice machines 13 so common, that the old-fashioned makeshifts arc 
almost forgotten. ' 

Very pleasant did the sight of the comfortable tents, standing in 
the deep shade of tho banyan tree, appear to the dusty and heated 
Englishmen, as they rod o in from Paladown , and refreshing indeed, 
after the glare of tho sun, was the gloom of the overliauging boughs, 
whose leafy recesses rang with tho notes of meny birds and the 
chirrup of squirrels ; from the nver close by came the soothing 
sound of rippling waters, as they flowed oi er a shallow, rocky bed. 

• Jm/rcpojosi wurfafinm 
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Easy chairs and a camp table, ‘covered with tea and toast and 
fruit, were placed outside the tent door ; and, as Milford threw 
himself off his horse and into one of the chairs, ho stretched out Jus 
legs and closed his eyes, with a sigh of. intense satisfaction. 

“Well, you seem to ho comfortable, Ernest,” said his comrade, 
laughing. 

“ So 1 am,” replied the other, with his eyes still shut. “ I could 
go to sleep at onco ; hero aTe the songs of birds, and the murmuring 
of waters, and the sighing of the breeze in the green leaves ; all 
nature tickling one’s senses into repose.” 

“Yes, and, worthy poet, here is your tea getting cold, and tho 
hot cliuppatties cooling into leather.” 

“And my worthy friend and mentor eating more than his share; 

lasta, as wc say in Ilaliano.” 

“ Ah ! that has roused my young frieud from Ins dreams of Par- 
nassus, has it? Here, drink from the streams of tcapottus, and cat 
of the food that tho Olympian tables provide.” 

“Diana might take to a chuppattie with hunters’ sauce, hut T am 
afraid the stately Juno would turn up her noso at the leathery 
morsel, and as for Hebo with a teapot, one might as well have 
Hacchus with a pipe and a pint pewter. However, I must say 
Chand Khan’s chuppatties aro not bad, and the way in which ho 
turns out such good butter by shaking milk in an old tart-fruit 
bottle is a marvel, and a triumph of patience and perseverance.” 

“ Have you got your tackle in order, Ernest 1 " asked FordhUm, 
after a pause. 

“I think so,” was tho reply; “I have not looked at my rods 
since I left England, but thcro they are in a ca«e, and there is a 
book full of salmon flies, and if any duns or midges aro required for 
small fry, I can make those up in a minute.” 

“ You must not think you are going to do fly fishing here,” said 
1 ordtnm. “l am afraid the streams are not rapid enough, and fish 
grow sluggish in pools ; but still try it by all means. I intend to 
do feo myself ; tho general way is to ground bait for some days, and 
then Mi with dough and cotton wool beaten up together, or with 
j inrehed gram, tluough wluch fine holes have liecn drilled to 
allow of the hook to ho passed tlirough; hut I find the smaller fish, 
from three to ten pounds, are livelier, and will ri«c to a fly at times, 
and I think they give far better sijott than. thn. nioustecs. that •yon. 
sometimes hook with paste. They almost invariably sulk, and go 
down to tho bottom like stones, and are very difficult to manage." 

“ Up to what sue does a mahseer run ?” asked Milford. 
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“It is v» jy difficult to r-i v ; I lnve heard of enormous fidi. 
C'jK'ciilty in the l’uryah and the river' of the poon near Mnssotirie, 
1>nt I am afraid to quote from memory Ie«t I should exa^erato, I 
hue wti them over fitly pound* hero, and in other parts of India 
I have board of them a* l*'<r ig or er a hundred pound*. Hut ns fir 
a* my exticricnee goes the fi*h from fifteen to twenty lira pounds 
giro the I*'*! ffwrt." 

“lhi tliey leap «at of water like tho nalroonf” 

“Well, my ni quaint unco with salmon P extrenniy limited, but 
the tactics of tiro mak-i or nro, I think, different. Tliey never leap 
clear out of the water, Init they make tremendous rushes which 
jvquirc on mnmnlh lvrg» reel, ami plenty of line, anil occasionally 
a good run after the tu over trying ground. I should think tho lw«t 
of mah«cer (idling is mf« nor to Salmon, hut I know too little to he 
ahlo to give n correct opinion, ninl I have heard many people very 
enthusiastic ,diout m th*ecr h«hing in tho Peon.” 

“Tho mah-err does not talong to tho salmon family, does it! I 
confers I am grossly ignorant rnneeming fishes. I know a trout 
from a gray ling, and tho«e< again from a iloundcr, but to what 
families they lxdong is beyond me.” 

“ Well, I ran tell y ou so much, that tho mnhseer is nothing like 
a salmon. Here, give we a iwm.il, and I lrill draw you a sketch of 
the two. The salmon you know well; tho malweer, you see, is a 
leather-mouthed fish, more like a carp, of which family indeed it is 
a member, belonging to tho submenus of tho barbel?, and is the* 
JJarbu * tor of naturah-t * ; and though he lacks the thorough-bred 
look of the salmon, still bo is a very gnmey fish, and worthy of a 
fisherman’s rod.” 

After breakfast tho two friends set to work overhauling tlicir 
tackle, Fonlham having no office work in consequence of a native 
festival, on which occasions legal work generally comes to a stand- 
still, the native of India thinking quite as much of his fe*t<i as docs 
an Italian in fair Florence. So they rummaged out old pocket- 
books full of hooks and feathers, and tamed out their rods and 
Teels, and discussed much the weighty question of what were likely 
to lie killing flies. Fonlham recommended the brightest yellow 
and red — creatures utterly unknown to entomologists, and which 
ho laughingly declared the mahseer took to be dragon flies ; and, 
having mado his selection, he sat down, and with nimhle fingers 
began to busk some tiny hooks with black ostrich. 

“ What arc you going to do with those black gnats!” asked 
Milford. 
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iliat somcmenarescnt down tolook for him at tho bottom of thereach.” 

“Very well, my lord” 

“I say, Ernest,” continued -Fonlham, pointing to some chilwas 
frisking out of the waters in the last glowing of the setting sun, 
“ look at those little beauties ; if I had a rod and a few of those 
flics here, we would have a couple ol dozen lor dinner — they are 
such merry little imps.” 

_ “Yea, I must say they are pretty, hut I long to have one of those 
big fellows on my hne. Ah, there! one like tint m ouster. I'm 
sure he was a forty-pounderJ” he exclaimed, as a largo fish roso at 
an evening moth, and left circles that widened and widened till 
they rippled on the bank. 

“All right, my hoy, wait till to-morrow; but now we must bo 
making tracks for home before it gets dark.” 

As they walked back to their tents they wero interested in 
observing the flight of a number of flying-foxos (Ptewpus jEdtcardsit), 
which came from tho eastward and steadily held on a south-west 
course. They advanced with a dowiah flight in a countless stream, 
and wero lost to sight over the western horizon. 

“Theie must be a biggish colony where all those como from,”' 
said Milford; “that is to say, if they all come from one place." 

“ I see no rca«on to doubt it,” replied Fordham ; “ I have seen 
enormous collections of them in groves of tamarind trees to the 
north of Seonce, and they seem to go great distant es for food. I 
should not wonder if tbe«e fellows aro bound for tin* mango trees 
below the ghats, whero tho fruit ripens sooner than it does on tho 
higher lands. I onco saw one caught at sen on board a steamer at 
leact a hundred miles from Lind ; the poor beast seemed exhausted 
and hungry, and devoured greedily tho plantains wo ga\o 111111." 

“They subsist entirely on fruit, do they nott" 

“It is suppled so, and certainly as far as my experience goes 
they do. I know my guava trees in Sconce suffer greatly by their 
nightly depredations there being a colony of them just at tho 
southern entrance of Munglipeyt; at the same time their dentition 
is decidedly carnivorous and with their formidable teeth they ran 
give severe bites os a dog of mine who attempted to seize one knows 
to Ins cod. They nro said to 1 *> good eating, and ns they are clem 
feeders I have no doubt they ore, but to me they have always been 
too repulsive ia appearance to allow of tho experiment." 

Hero 2 in« a ecr Khan whispered to Milford. 

“Will your honour shoot roc one of those tno-Uiyx-tit' 1 

“Why, what do you want a wurbagool fcrl” 
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"Ton see, my lonl, I get rheumatic pains in my leg sometimes, 
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anil the bone of a vurbagool tied round the ankle with a string of 
a black cow’s hair i**, they say, the beat cure.” 
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Milford picked out a fino big feilorr and brought him dOira ; tho 
fall from a height on to the lmnl ground effectually extinguishing' 
what spark of life may have remained. The head of ‘the anjtnaf 
was very like that of n fox-terrier, the general colour brown, with 
long hair of on orange tint about the shoulders and chest, amongst 
which rapidly* darted a curious little parasite or tick, something like 
.a homy spider in appearance. His wings covered an expanse of 
four and a half feet. Nusseer Khan secured his prize, and the trio 
proceeded. 

As they neared the camp a most beautiful meteor sailed slowly 
down from the starry sky, hko a ball of foe, which divided and fell 
>n a fiery stream. All looked at it with silent astonishment for a 
few seconds, then Fordliara laughingly said to Kussecr Khan, — 

“One of the angels has dropped his lamp — eh, Kusseer Khan?" 

“ It must be so, my lord, — who knows t ” 

Seeing Milford somewhat puzzled at the remarks, Fordham 
explained that the JIahomedaits have an idea that the. stars are the 
} mips of the angels guarding tho gates of heaven, and that a shoot- 
ing star is a lamp carelessly dropped. 

, “ Tho idea is pretty," rejoined Milford, “ hut surely they aro not 

so ignorant in these days 03 to believe it?” 

“ Why not 1 the lower classes in more civilized countries believe 
things quite as absurd Of course the educated Mahomcdans know 
better, but tho illiterate! ones believe any idle tale that a wandering 
faleer puts into their heads. However, here vre am in camp ; now 
for dinner ; my walk has made me hungry. Hi 3 Chand Khan 1 
look nine ! Ivhana lao I " 

Sunrise found our friends by tho waterside ; one of the presiding 
deities of the place, in the shape of a wizened little old dhecmtrr, 
or fisherman, was in attendance with a basket of parched gram, and 
lie looked with grave disapproval at the bright-coloured flies which 
Fordham was ottacliing to his line, all tho while nervously kneading 
ia Jus skinny hands a lump of cotton wool and flour paste. 

“Wlnt are you going to try, Ernest 2 ” said his companion. 

“Well, I think for the sake of novelty I will try tho aboriginal 
method first. Here, thou dusky Isaac, bait my hook for me, and 
lead the way.” 

The old dheemur grinned with pleasure. “ Aha I one of tho 
.sahibs was going to fish properly; he had seen lot3 of (sahibs whisk 
bits of feathers all over the water, hut what was the use 1 For om> 

'sh of ten seers they caught ho would get half a score of double 
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the weight in Iih tray. There, now,” raid he, exhibiting with pnde 
a bolus of paste on the big triple hook large enough to catch a 6 hark, 
“there, rahtb, only big iishc-i can swallow that, and what's the good 
of catching little ones 1 " l»ut he looked with groat contempt at 
the fine gut and line— the sahibs were, very funny people, and never 
went the right way to work.' 

He then proceeded to the waters edge, nnd taking a handful of 
grain showered it over the pool. In on*; instant the fidi ro«o in 
doiens, almost tumbling over each other in their lw-t**, ti*h of all 

from an ounce to several pounds m weight. Tin n came n 
Midden commotion, ami a huge fellow ro«e, leaving quite a wave 
behind him. 

“Now, sahib, now, sahib 1” eagerly cxd timed the old man, 
“throw in your Init, throw in your Unit ! ” 

Milford did so, and the next minute Ids lino was running out 
with tremendous velocity ; the paste bad been gulped almost aa soon 
as it touched the water. After taking out alvout forty yards the 
ilsh stopped and plumped down to the bottom. 

Fordiiam in the meantime lind gone away from the Inited ground 
to a place where the current was a little more rapid, and after a few 
tlirows he caught a four-pounder, o nice clean fish, though small, 
and, as he was using a light Irish trout rod, it ga\o him very fair 
play. Ho then got a two-pounder, then one of three nnd a half, 
which ho piloted along the rocks to where Milford was vainly trying 
to move Ids sulking leviathan, nnd landed it there. 

“AVliat am I to do with this brute, Fordiiam V asked Milford, 
with a puzzled expression ; “he won’t stir, and my line won’t ftand 
a heavy strain.” ** 

“ V\ .ut a hit," replied the other, “ I'll start him.” 

Bo raying ho dived into his shooting wallet for a conical hullet 
and a hit of fine wire. Hound the top of the hullet ho cut a groove 
and twisted the wire round it; then, taking a turn of tho wire round 
Milford’s fishing line, he made a loose ring. 

“Now then, Ernest, hold taut your line; that’s right. Now 
well slide this down, and if it hits him on the nose it will make 
Jum jump. 

.Splash went the hullet down, down, till it fulfilled its mission, 
when off went the rnahscer again at full speed, this time taking 
Ernest along the rocks ns fast as he could scramble over them. At 
last down ho went again, and the young man, losing patience, broke 
Ilia line and lost Ills fish lie then devoted his attention to tho 
smaller ones, and got a two-and-a-lialf pounder and a onc-and-a 
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as is this graceful animal, it knows full well the harmless nature of 
the villager, ami allows him ami Uis bullocks to approach to within 
a few yards ; driven from one comer of n field it quietly trots to 
another, and begins to graze, rcganllcss of shouts and only a vigorous 
onslaught with stones has any effect. Hut it instinctively knows a 
gun and a shikaree, and makes off at once. Its speed is well known, 
and there is no chanco of either horse or ordinary dog overtaking it 
unless it ho wounded. 

It gets attached to certain localities, and when it is driven away, 
and even wonnded, it may be found next day in tho favourite liaunt 
again. This is in some measure a good thing, for a wounded ailtclopo 
can generally bo recovered, whereas another animal would go clean 
. away, and bo lo«t, to die perhaps by inches. To our way of think- 
ing this is a great point, for nothing weighed so heavily on our 
mind as a wounded animal escaping. If aught is to lxi killed for 
food, or otherwise, let it l» done os speedily as possible, and the 
man who wounds, and from laziness neglects to follow tip to tho 
best of his ability, deserves to be wounded himself. Wo lnvo 
spent two whole days in searching for ft wounded buck, and liavo 
killed him at last on tho ground where ho was first found. 

Yordham gave Milford an instance of tins as they were riding 
along tho plain between Runlwylec and BTuikee. 

“ I was out,” said he, "on ono occasion, on tho boundary between 
Khapa and ltclgaon, and came across a particularly fine old buck, 
with very wide-spreading boms; so peculiar were they that I could 
have sworn to the head amongst a thousand, lie was too far for a 
safe shot when I first saw him, hut I could not resist the chanco of 
a snap at him, and tried it, but missed, and I left the place. My 
work led me again 6oon after to IJclgaon it«elf, and whilst I was 
in camp there 1 found my friend again, hut ho was very wary ; for 
three days 1 hunted him about, but could not get a shot. At last 
I got my chance ; it was on tho morning of tin* day I loft IJclgaon. 

‘‘I rode round by the boundary, when up jumped my friend from 
a bed of rushes, and took off across country. I followed him 
cautiously and found liim again w itli some does about two miles 
• ° » i - ? an was ploughing in a field close by ; so, hailing him, I 
got Ins bullocks and drove them carefully up past the does. Wo 
sploshed through a nullali, and waded through a lot of rushes, and 
at lost I found myself behind a clump of course grass, with a nullah 
between me and the antelope. They jumped up on my approacli, 
and blacky, seeing lus enemy, made a speedy bolt for it ; but I was 
within easy range of him, and a bullet brought him down on his 

10 
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away a 3 much as possible from the antelope, so a 1 ? to convey the 
idea that the distance was twin" lengthened between them. Taking 
a wide Bweep, lie gradually edged round and round, till ho found 
himself opposite hia master’s hiding-place, with the herd between 
them ; then he begin to advance slowly and by long tack?, like a 
vessel beating to windward. AH the docs now lieeamo suspicious, 
and stood gazing at the interloper. Then the two bucks stopped in 
their interminable struggle, anti stared at the advancing jnrty. At 
last the leading doo moved off, slowly at first, and then at a mild 
trot, followed by the rest, the backs bringing up the rear and having 
an occasional dig at each other en route; having moved a couple of 
hundred yards further from the Lnlla, and nearer to his master, the 
herd again halted and laced the advancing party — the bucks begin- 
ning their little game again. However, as the Lalla and the syces 
leading the horses steadily advanced, the old doc evidently thought 
it heyond a joke, and set off again at a run, and finally settled clown 
to a stretching gallop, occasionally breaking into those wonderful 
bounds in which this animal excels ; they toro past the hiding-place 
where the two hunters were lying in wait, and wero allowed to para 
unscathed, for wero not the two bucks coming up behind — lazy 
fellows, not caring to exert themselves so much as tho other skittish 
young things and timorous docs? 

“Now, Ernest, you tako the fellow on the right.” 

Crack went tho rifle, and down dropped tho buck, but picking 
himself up lie went off at speed. Tho other buck on hearing tho 
shot went off with a succession of ljounds, hut the third was about 
the last; for Fordham, springing to his feet, delivered his firo 
whilst yet he was in the air, and, struck through the heart, tho 
graceful creature fell stone-dead. 

“You had. better jump on your nag, and follow up your wounded 
buck, Ernest ; 111 come after you quietly.” 

The young man eagerly vaulted to his saddle, and, gun in luind, 
set off at. a Tattling pace, and for a time rapidly gained ground on 
the antelope ; but when the latter perceived ho was being pursued 
ho went off at a speed which almost created a doubt in Milford's 
mind ns to bis being seriously wounded. However, ho pressed bis 
homo to tho utmost, and soon perceived that the buck could not 
outetnp hwa, altWogh the distance ‘between them was not percep- 
tibly diminished. At last tho ground became more sterile, anti 
strewn with round boulders, tho size of a cocoa-nut, which made it 
rather awkward riding. A little further on the country became 
undulating, and beyond lay tho river. Milford now hoped to cut. 

10 — 2 
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off an. angle, as he knew the river must turn the huck ; Iwtwccn 
them lay a deep dell, very stony, at the bottom of which was a little 
rocky rivulet which led down to the Gongx Down went the 
antelope, and down after him went liis relentless pursuer, hut when 
the horseman reached the top of the opposite l*ink the black buck 
had disappeared. Before him Lay the river. ITc reined up on the 
brink and looked right and left, but not a trace of his quarry could 
he sec. Ho hailed some men who were fishing, hut they knew 
nothing and lwd seen nothing of the animal. Had it swum across 
they must havo seen it It seemed equally clear that had it run 
along the book near the water’s edge they must have noticed it. 
Altogether it was incomprehensible ; it could not have dropjwd 
dead on the way, otherwise lio would ha\ o ridden almost over it ; 
anyhow it had escaped in some mysterious manner, much to Milford's 
disgust. 

As his eye roamed over eveiy inch of the ground in tho hope of 
finding somo trace, he suddenly noticed what appeared to bo a 
couple of dry sticks projecting from tho surface of the stream in a 
email bed of rushes, about three or four feet from the bank. 31c 
looked again attentively and then rodo up; yes — there was no 
mistake, here was the cunning beast after all, buried up to tho nose 
in the water, with nothing but his nostrils and the tell-tale horns 
sticking out. 

Milford could not help admiring tho sop city of tho animat, 
which, unable to exercLso its wonted speed, had thus taken to a 
stratagem which nearly succeeded, and his heart eo relented that, 
lind tho buck been unwounded, lie would liavu let him go scot-free ; 
hut lie remembered that a speedy death would now the most 
merciful thing; and so, bending over his horse’s neck, he took n 
steady aim, ami shot it through the head, and then called to the 
astonished fishermen to come nnd pull it out of the river. 
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occasionally taken by them. One wc winged, and afterwards cum! 
and tamed, lived chiefly on liard-botfetl eggs. It bad a jwcnlur 
bark, which it uttered frequently when alarmed, and especially at 
the sight of a tame mungoo°e, at which it used to get very irate. 
They kept up a smothered aiiimosity for some time, and at last came 
to open warfare, in which of course the mungoose got the best of 
it; and to our sorrow the bastard died of his wounds, one of which 
was an ugly nip in the throat. 

It differs from the European bustard, a smaller bird which is 
sometimes called the great bustard by writers, it having proportion- 
ately longer legs, and is less turkey-like in appearance and more 
majestic. In fact, the sight of a fine toofolar, as the natives call it, 
pompously stalking along the crest of some rocky knoll, such m 
those about l&ikeo and Xundora, is one to pend a thrill of pleasure 
through the heart of any sportsman, for, in addition to its lieing a 
mark worthy of his rifle, it is extremely wary, ami, liko i ts companion, 
the antelope, calls forth all the cunning of tho stalker. The flesh 
i3 very greatly overrated in our opinion, much as some people rave 
about it A young bird or hen is palatable enough ; but a young 
peacock fed on jugnee is better and more delicate. \Vc have seen 
somewhere an elaborate recipe for cooking bustard, and, what with 
the ham and champagne, and the mushroom ketchup, wc should 
think an old crow would turn out almost as palatable ; but we. con- 
fess to extremely simple tastes, and prefer the natural juice of meat 
to its more piquant artificial substitutes. Wc all know the old 
proverb of who sends meat, and who sends cooks, and it is not far 
wide of the truth. 

However, to return to our narrative. Fordham found lm bustard, 
and be carried it home with him, but ho did not get it without 
difficulty, nc came upon it at first unawares, and it spread its 
broad wings for flight before bo was within a hundred yards ; ho 
watched it carefully with a pocket glass, and eaw it light on a low 
ridge about half a mile away. The bird had a commanding position, 
and it was a serious question whether approach would Ixi possible j 
however, as he neared the place ho crossed a footpath leading from 
one vfllage to another, and along it was jogging a peasant, with two 
huge bundles of grass attached to the ends of a slight pole which 
ho carried on hia shoulder. 

Here was an ideal Fotdham. knew that both antelope and. 
bustard were in the liahit of seeing these men daily with their 
loads, and their ploughs and pack-bullocks, and consequently cared 
little for them ; so, taking a light horso-cloth from one of the syces. 
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he threw it around himself, and, after a short parley with the 
Yillagcr, the pole with its grassy burden was transferred to his own 
shoulder, and away he set in the direction of the bird, who, with 
outstretched neck, was still keeping guard on liis eminence. The 
cautious sportsman did not, however, approach him directly, but 
by working obliquely round in such a way as to delude the bird 
into the belief that lie was passing, whilst ho was in reality narrow- 
ing the circle. At last he got within range, and dropping on ono 
Jaice he laid down his bundle, and before tho astonished bird could 
take to flight the fatal bullet laid him low. 

Ob his way hick in the direction of Kukee, Tojtlham fell in 
with Milfonl, w lio told lin n of his run with the wounded buck, and 
also of another curious adventure he had afterwards. On reloading, 
after tho scene on tho river bank, ho charged his gun, which 
happened to bo a smooth-bore, with Elcy's cartridge, in hopes of 
picking up bustard, he not caring to tiy them with the rifle as did 
ids more skilful friend. On recrossing the rocky dell before men- 
tioned, only at a point about half a mile higher up, a buck antelope 
started up and stood staring for a minute, standing chest on, and 
presenting the minimum of a nmk. The distance was not more 
than forty yards, and Milford, acting on the impulse of the moment, 
took aim at his white throat and fired. The buck drepjtod, and on 
examining him lie found that tlie hole was no bigger than that of 
n bullet; whereupon lie probed the wound and di»co\ erod the 
cartridge entire — wire case and all — insulu the creature’s throat; at 
that distance it had not spread in tho least 

There was now meat enough and to spare in camp — three black 
bucks and a bustard — so they mmlo Uirir way back to Ikiakee, 
intending next day to march to Eamanwnrra, where there were 
reports of spotted ilrcr. 
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hcnl of about a dozen nylgaic feeding in a hollow. TIi« ground 
-was so far favourable for ruling that there was no serious difficulty's 
being an undulating table-land, but the round boulders lieforu men- 
tioned were so thickly strewn over the place as to render it some- 
what hazardous. 

However, there was a glorious old bull, black as jet, in the herd, 
and he was worthy of the attempt, ami again two vill igcm came 
up and Legged very hard that tho sahibs wouM kill linn, and drive 
away tho herd, for they had been there three days, and their crops 
had suffered. 

Fordham was but ill-mounted for the chase, lxdng on a punchy 
hill-pony of no great speed, fo he loft it to Milford, who was 
mounted on a light chestnut Cdbulec, sure-footed and fa«t. 

“Could wo not wait for the other horses t " urged tho young 
man ; “ we arc on tho Toad they must come by, and they cannot bo 
far lwhind.” 

11 No, never mind waiting, or you may lo*o your chance, Ernest ; 
go on and tako that black fellow, and I will ride back and poo if 
I can get Cossack in time enough to put on steam and overhaul 
you.” 

So saying ho left his comrado to ndc down gently towards tho 
hcnl, -whilst ho cantered back along tho road. To his satisfaction 
ho soon busy the string of horses coining towards liun, his favourite 
leading. Cossack nhraj-s had a peculiar bit, yo his bridle was 
already on, and, as his horse-cloth was tightly strapped on with a 
broad surcingle, Fordham lost no time by changing his saddle, but, 
Vaulting on his back, ho was off after hia companion, rifle in hand, 
riding like a Comanche Indian. 

Milford proceeded down the slopo at a slow pace towards tho 
hcnl, which allowed him to como almost within shooting distance 
before they took. alarm. On seeing tho hinds trotting off, he put 
spurs to liis horse and dashed in between them and tho bull, and 
separated him from his mates ; at the same time he started from 
his cover, where he had been lying unpcrecivcd, a younger bull of 
slaty grey colour, and both tho animals took off together across 
country. As be gathered up Iris reins and sent liis homo after 
them, lie beard an encouraging shout behind, and up caine Fordham, 
. thundering along on Cossack. 

“Take the black, and leave the grey to me, Ernest,” he shouted, 
a-s ho passed at full speed after the younger and fleeter animal. 

The ground, was simply vile — a mass of rolling stones, and, on 
looking over it afterwards, Milford was astonished how they got 
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over it -without a fall. The blue bull clattered over it like a cart- 
horse, and Milfoid know that unless he could press him hard enough 
to blow him, he had little chance of coming up. The rocky ground 
that so impeded his horse, and made him stumble and slide at times 
in a most break-neck way, seemed not to offer the like impediment 
to the bull, who held gallantly on his way, without showing as yet 
any signs of distress. It was not so with the one singled out by 
Fordliam; pressed to a greater extent by the superior stride of 
Cossack, the perspiration streamed from eveiy pore, and darkened 
his skin to a deep purplish hue. A smart hurst up a gentle rise 
decided the - issue, and, as the horse Came up alongside, a well- 
planted bullet rolled the bull over. Fonlhaiu jumped off his horse 
and went up to tho dying animal, and had a narrow escape of his 
life, for, suddenly springing up, it savagely rushed at him with its 
horns lowered. Springing nimbly aside, Fonlham avoided the 
charge, though his arm was grazed by one of tho creature's horns,* 
and ho discharged his remaining barrel into him as he passed. Ho 
fell over with a groan and died. 

In tho meantime, Milfonl liad gained but little advantage, and 
ho was on tho point of giving np tho chase, when fortune favoured 
Itini in a way lie least expected. His horse, he felt, was no match 
for this bull, at all events, although Fordham had suppos'd, from 
its being an older and a heavier animal, that it would ho the easier 
one to ran down. It might perhaps on other ground, hut Milford 
had felt tho disadvantage of the boulders, ami lie knew the bull 
wa* gradually increasing his distance, whilst before them lay o 
nullali with steep hanks — one far too wide to jump, and yet one 
wliich he was sure the nylghau would get over somehow quicker 
than himself. Weil, ho would try one thing ; ho would run np on 
the brink, and try the effect of a long shot across. I>own clattered 
tho bull, n»d rattled up the other side, anil then. — etranga infatua- 
tion — he deliberately turned round, and stood to see if hevaabehig 
followed. It was a fatal pause, for Milford reined up short and 
discharged both barrels at him, when, with a hoarse l'ollow, Jje 
subsided like a spread eagle on the ground. It ut for that fatal 
curiosity he might have escaped. 
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Gonds, and a few of the lowest caste of Hindoos. The Jrahom- 
edans were barred by the fact of the animals not having been 
properly Iiulaled, and the Hindoos will not eat thenylgaicon account 
of their resemblance to the cow. 

The tongues and the marrow-hones were appropriated by tho 
successful hunter?, tlio rest of the meat being too coarse to suit on 
English palate, and when the berries of the aonla tree,* of which I 
the nylgaie arc fond, are in season, the intense astringent acid of the 
fruit pervades the flesh to such an extent as to be most marked, 
especially in soup. This fruit, which is a pretty, translucent, plum- 
like berry, growing in clusters on the feathery-leaved branches of 



one of the most ornamental of the forest-trees, is most acrid, astrin- 
gent, and bitterly acid. Both nylgaio and sambur are partial to it, 
the natives also use it both as a pickle and a sweet preserve, but in 
the latter case they employ some means of reducing tho astringency, 
and then preserve it with honey. 

At Bamanwnrra, Pordham shot a wild dog — the golden dog, or 
sono lcootta of the natives ; they usually go in packs, but this one 
was evidently a straggler, whose e\ il star led him in the way of 
that dead suot nnd enthusiastic naturalist. 

It was a lanky, loose-jointed sort of animal, standing about twenty 
inches in height, with large erect cars and a bushy tail, a more foxy 
* PlijltanlJiu* JSmtlim. 1 
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than dog-Iikc expression, and of a pale foxy or yellowish-red colour, 
the fore-quarters slightly lower than tho hind, which gare It an 
appearance of speed which it does not possess. 

They hunt in packs, running down their game, which consists of 
deer, from tho sambur to tho gazelle, and nl-o pigs, in tho most 
systematic way. No trained hounds could do it better; what they 
lack in speed they make up for in unrelenting persi«fcncy, and trust 
to their powers of endurance, and woe betide tho luckless animal 
that turns to bay. The natives, in all parts of India, declare that 
even tigers arc attacked by them, and wo once heard a very circum- 
stantial account given of a fight, which took place near tho station 
of Sconce, between a tiger and a pack of these dog»j in which the 
latter were victors. They followed him about, cautiously avoiding 
too close a contact, and worried him for three ^ucccasiio days, a 
statement which should l»e received with caution. AVo have, 
however, heard of their annoying a tiger to such an extent as to 
raako him surrender to them tho prey which ho had killed for 
himself.* 

From Eamanwarra, our friends marched to Chnppara, the oM 
capital of Sconce. Even now tho two names aro frequently coupled 
by the natives, and tho district is called Seonce-Cliappnra. 

.At Chappam tboro is an old fort, now in ruins, which is said to 
have been built by IJnjah Ram Singh, a relative of Ihyali Ruhht 
Ruhnd of Doogurh, to whom tho Seonoo district had h*‘en ceded by 
Xurendni Salt, as before related in the°o pages. Clvnppara after- 
wards came under Maliomc<lan rule, when tho Mohratta ruler, 
R-asliojec, offered Mahomed Khan, tho son of the adventurous Taj 
Klum, beroro mentioned, tho dcurnnrinj) of tho rieoneo di«triet, in 
exchange for the forlnwi of Sangurhre, vijiirh he held. Chipfwra 
was in Mahomed Khan's timo attacked by tho M.nndli Uajall, vrluht 
the dcw.in avas ali<cnt at N.igp<xjr. The prrwjii was put to the 
swonl, nml a large square tomb in the fort still marks the pit where 
the slam were buried. 

Mahomed Khan, aided with large forces from Nagjwir, retook 
his fort, and drove bark the Mandla Rajah. 

Mahomed Amin Khan, grand'on of the first dorm. removed the 
seat of government to Seorn*. Cliappara, however, Continu'd t<> 
flourish, and is f-iid to hare had over 9,000 Jmav «, and <0,000 
inhabitants. In tho lime of Mahomed Zuinan Khan, eon of Amin 
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nnd, being more accustomed to prowl nlioiit human habita- 
tions, they do not mind fire or lights, which they see in every 
hut. 

Milford lwil, however, his doubts m to whether the panther 
would appear or not, and felt inclined several times to roll him- 
self up and go to sleep. It was not such interesting work 
watching on the outskirts of a dirty village, with a smell of 
pigs and buffaloes around him, as though in the wild and lonely 
forest, with the cries of strange night-birds and the roar of the 
prowling tiger to arouse his curiosity or excite his nerves. 

About midnight, however, the monotony was too much for him, 
and ho went off into a doze, leaving the Lalla to watch; but 
he had not slept for more than half an hour when Moula awoko 
him. The panther had come, and was at that moment savagely 
tugging at the foal, which he would doubtless have dragged away 
out of the light, had not the shikarees taken the precaution of tying 
one leg to a stake deeply driven into the ground. Milford quietly 
raised liis rifle, which was already placed in position, and, taking 
advantage of the ray of light, wliich brought out the animal into 
strong relief, he fired one barrel which knocked him over, and the 
second before he had time to recover himself, wliich, however, ho 
did, and bounded away into the gloom. It was uncertain what 
amount of damage had been done to the panther, and, as there 
was no chance of finding out anything more about him that 
night, they shouted for the elephant, and went back to Chappara. 
The panther was found next day at the edgo of the water in a 
small tank riot far from the village. 

After one day more at Chappara they rode into Seonee, a 
distance of twenty-one miles, where they intended staying a week, 
preparatory to a tour through the southern part of the district 

One morning, a few days after their return to tho station, 
Fordham’s bearer rushed into Lis room at five o’clock with the 
news that a man had been killed by a tiger, half-au-hour before, in 
the village of Lughanvarra. 

“At Lugliarwarra 1 ” asked bis master, incredulously, for tho 
place wa3 but an outlying suburb of the station. 

“ Yes, my lord ; he went out at daybreak to let out his cows, 
and tho tiger was lying in the tobacco-garden behind his house, and 
it killed him.” 

“It cannot be a tiger,” thought Fordliam ; “some panther 
must have done it. However, we'll soon see. Here," continued 
he aloucl, “ tell them we shall want both the elephants, and send 
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■word to the Doctor Kihib and the other raliibs to como over at 
once to chota hazrcc.” _ , 

. "Now, Ernest,” said hi* companion, entering tho former b 
room, "look alive; here’s some work in hand. A rascally panther, 
though they deelaro it is a tiger, ha3 mauled or killed some poor 
fellow in that little villago below the mosque, at tho foot of tho 
racecourse.” 

“ Are you sure it is not a tiger 1” 

"Well, no; nobody can make sure or such a thing without per- 
sonal investigation, but a tiger so seldom ventures near houses, that 
I am inclined to think it is a panther.” 

In a short time all vrero assembled in the brenkfast-room, getting 
a hasty meal. There were five in all, and, as thcro wero but two 
elephants, the doctor good-naturedly olTcrcd to take liis chance from 
tho roof of a hut. 

The first thing to bo dono on reaching tho place was to turn 
out all tho people, and this was no easy matter; old women 
jabbered and gesticulated, ns tho unceremonious peons hustled 
them all out; but as it would have been dangerous to allow 
them to remain, Fordham personally superintended their removal, 
and they were all finally driven ofr, like a flock of sheep, to a 
considerable distance from the village. Then came the helping 
up of the doctor on to tho roof of tho hut where the unfortu- 
nate man was killed. As the worthy M.D. had a fair amount of 
nature’s bounty in tho way of adipose tissue, being what you 
would call a fine-looking man without being a fat man, it was a 
matter of question whether tlio frail rafters would hold him. 
However, ho scrambled up gingerly, and astrido of tho ridgo-polo 
had a commanding view. Milford, in tho meantime, with a friend 
in the back scat of tho howdah, had taken Eussunta round to tho 
back of tho house where was a large burec , and garden, full of fino 
tobacco-plant^ through which a narrow path led to an out-houso 
and cow-shed, where the luckless owner’s cattle were kept at night. 

The doctor had no sooner got fixed in his elevated position, and 
had tiino to look about him, tiian he spied tho animal they wero in 
quest of crouching amid the green tobacco-leaves. 

"I seo him, I eea him,” he shouted; “look out for squalls— I’m 
going to stir him up ! ” 

“WnitabU, Doctor,” cried Milford. “Let me stop up tho gale, 
and then blaze away.” 

The doctor waited till tho elephant appeared at the entrance of 
tho enclosure, and then, taking a good aim, fired. 
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To the astonishment of Fonlham and the oilier three, up sprang 
a large tiger with a roar, ami 'savagely charged the hut on which 
his assailant was. It was a grand sight to see the enraged beast 
try to spring on to the caves, on which ho got his fore-arms and 
paws, but, ns ho clutched with teeth and claws in bis savage energy, 
the treacherous thatch gave way, and ho rolled over on liis back. 

Milford was now sorry that he had yielded to tho solicitations of 
the mahout’s son — a smart boy of sixteen — and had allowed him 
to drivo the elephant, thinking that a panther would do very well 
for his initiation into shikar work. But here was a tiger wounded 
and savage, and ho wished for Akhar Ali ; however, there was no 
help for it, and, as the elephant was fond of the lad, and indeed 
•obeyed him as well as she did liis father, there was, a chance of all 
going on well. 

In spite of all Fordliam’s precautions, as soon as the sportsmen’s 
backs were tnmed, some infatuated villagers came slouching Into 
tho village again, and stood talking and gaping in the main street. 

The tiger picked lnmsclf up after his unsuccessful charge at the 
roof, and, seeing an open door before him, ho rushed through it 
into the house, and out at tho opposite door into the street^ burst- 
ing like a thunderbolt on the terrified knot of rustics, who turned 
to fly. With a savage grunt the infuriated animal sprang after 
them. One old man stood in his way, speechless and paralysed ; 
with another bound the tiger would have been on him, when 
tho old fellow turned to fly and fell flat on the ground. 

A thrill ran through tho spectators, for the old man’s death 
seemed certain. But no, tho tiger cleared him with a hound, 
and, rushing on after the others, singled out a young man, who 
attempted to escape by taking refuge in a house. As he turned to 
pull to the mat door, the tiger seized him in the i erandah. Then 
a piercing yell rang through the place, and a death like stillness 
for a few seconds; then a sound of struggling, mingled with 
Smothered growls as the tiger buried his fangs in the poor fellow’s 
aide, and shook him as a terrier would shake a rat. It was, how- 
■ ever, but o lifeless form he shook ; tho first rush and stroke had 
| dashed out the vital spark, and the death of the second victim was 
more merciful than that of the first, who lingered all day with a 
fractured skulk 

In vain Fordham urged his elephant to the rescue ; he Lad half 
the round of the village to make. Milford was quite on tho other 
side, and it would liave been hopeless for him to get round in time, 
■and the doctor could not stir from his perch. 
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The tiger left hia victim, went up the street again, anil, entering 
the door of the hou?c ho had passed through, went through it again 
and passed into the cow-shed, greatly to the terror of ono unfortu- 
nate cow, which had been left in. Milford now brought up his 
elephant to the entrance of a little passage which led up between 
the cow-6hed and another out-house, the door of the shed being at 
the upper end of the passage. . _ ^ 

These erections — ono can hardly call them buildings— are chiefly 
made of a framework of poles, and the walls of wicker-work, of 
either pliant twigs, or more frequently split bamboo. Occasionally, 
like the walls of the dwelling-houses, they are plastered with clay, 
but more often arc left without, so tliat the dim form of tire tiger, 
as ho paced to and fro, could ho traced by tho two sportsmen in 
the howdab. Milford was very nervous about his mahout — all 
depended on the steadiness of tho boy, and of this he had great 
doubt ; lie hod often Wen out in ordinary shooting, and once with 
a tiger, but tho tiger was in open jungle, and did not charge. Here 
was a caso of fight or dio, and the - steadiness or unsteadiness of tho 
elephant, which again depends entirely on the driver, would dccido 
for success or tho reverse. 

Warning tho boy in a low tone not to show fear, but to establish 
for himself that day a lasting reputation, Milford consulted with 
lus friend how they should get out their enemy from tho shed. 
Fireworks were out of tho question — they would have set tho 
whole village in a blaze — so they tried the clfects of a revolver, and 
half-a-dozen shots were fired without any result beyond a few growls. 

_ “Tliig will never do, Milford,” remarked his friend ; “let usgivo 
him a barrel apiece, and sec if that will fetch him out.” 

“All right,” said the other. So they levelled and fired through 
tho walls of the shed. 

Ho looked out of the door for a moment, and, with a savage 
growl, down ho came on. them. 

Tho jx>or lad lost heart, and, hardly knowing what ho was about, 
lio turned the elephant round. Of course, tho moment her head 
was from the foe, panic-stricken she tore through the frail walls of 
the out-houso, and rushed through the tobacco-yard, followed by the 
tiger fiercely striking at her heels. At last a shot from ono of tho 
pursued pair turned him, and he took refuge in another hut close 
by. In the meantime, Bussunta was stopped and pacified, and tho 
boy well scolded, and they went up again ; but no amount of f usil- 
. nding would bring tho tiger out. He had got into a dark corner 
of tho house, and there he sulked. 
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At last the doctor hit on a bright idea. Ho gave his Madrassee 
servant his revolver, anil told him to climb from hut to hut till he 
got to the one in which tho tiger was, and then to scratch a hole 
through tho thatch, and firo tho revolver down into tho chamber 
below, Tho plan answered admirably, and out came tho animal 
again, looking as savage as he could, when another ball in the 
eido from the doctor drove him into a corner, where ho laid himself 
down, 

Tho boy mahout seemed thoroughly ashamed of himself, and tin's 
time, without urging, he took his elephant up in fino style, Tho' 
tiger was crouching with his head on the ground, and Milford closed 
his career by a bullet between his eyes ; and all heartily congratulated 
the doctor on lus prize, which he had well won, not only by virtue 
of the first shot, but of the second one, which was also in a vital 
part, and indeed would have sufficed to kill him without the last 
shot in tho head. 

It was then, on examining tho body, that they discovered that 
this was the very tiger that they had wounded at Hagadehi ; there 
was tho old bullet wound in the shoulder from Beech’s rifle, 
and it had led, as ho mournfully predicted, to tho loss of human 
life. Not that tho tiger had taken to man-eating — there was no 
such charge laid against him ; but be had evidently followed the 
herds from their pasture-grounds, aud had sneaked into the tobacco 
garden, to lie in wait for the liberation of tho cattle in the early 
morning. It appeared from the accounts given by tbe villagers 
that tho wounded mnn got up before daylight, to milk his cows, anil , 
in crossing the yard lie must have stumbled over tho tiger, who 
with one blow fractured Ins skull, but did not attempt to carry him 
off. 

There wa3 one little ludicrous incident in this otherwise tragic 
scene. The cow that had been left in the shed with the tiger, on 
finding tho coast clear, came trotting out with her tail cocked up in 
the air, and then, giving a few inelegant bounds, after the manner of 
her race, she began calmly to graze, seemingly as unconcerned as if* 
she were quite accustomed to being shut up with surly tigers. It 
had evidently had no lasting effect on her nerves. 




CHAPTER VII. 

A week after the tragic inci- 
dent related in the last chapter, 
onr two friends wero standing, at 
daybreak, ontlictop of theKoraic 
Pass, watching tho glorious 
. sceno before them. Although 

the month was May, at that early hour of tho morning tho 
breeze was cool, and laden with tho fresh perfume of many 
sweet-scented Bowers. Tho harsinga* and tho tinsaf - wero still 
m blossom, with many another fragrant shrub that lined the 
roadway of the ghat. Tho broad-leaved teak clothed tho sides 
or the steep mountains, mingled with tho feathery sirisf and tho 
state y sop § Hero and there a leprous-looking oolcell spread 
forth it3 white distorted arms, reminding one of that strange 


* A,b ^r Writ*. 
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picture o / Gustave Pore's in J).vi tc'a "Inferno,” of the human 
trees, po contorted and agonized do they look. 

The hill* wero resounding to the loud cries of the hlack cuckoo, 
the pea-fowl, and the junghxock; the skylark overhead tras 
pouring forth a flood of melody, and in every hush some sibilant 
warbler strained its tiny throat. The turtle-dove soared up over 
his mate, who vrni quietly sitting on n topmost branch flapping 
bis wings as he rose straight up over lier, and then down he 
dropped beside her, cooing his satisfaction at the performance; 
bright green little paroquets, with heads like bloomy Orleans 
plums, chattered and re reamed os they fluttered about;' and far 
overhead, in the blue sky, circled the grim vulture, whose piercing 
eye swept tho plains below for Iris prey. 

From the hill sides came the sound of area where the charcoal 
burners were nt work, nnd along the road llio shouts of drovers and 
the tinkling of cattle-bells told that man, too, was going forth to 
his work nnd to his labour till the evening; and dead indeed must 
l>o tho heart of the man to whom, in such a scene, tho words of the 
Psalmist came to memory, if he did not feci, and repeat to himself 
tho fervid utterance of the minstrel king: 

“0 Lord, how manifold are Thy works l in wisdom hast Thou 
made them all ; tho earth is full of Thy riches t " 

The preceding verses of tho same IValm were peculiarly applic- 
able to tho spot where wo havo placed our reader, when it speaks 
of the beasts of the forest getting them away to their dens as the 
min nriseth. For the Koraie Pass has always been noted for tigers, 
and it was by no means safe for anyone to venture down it by night 
alone. Tho dreaded man-eater of Koraie had baffled the best 
shikarees of the district, with old Sheyklia at their head, and his 
l>cat, from a lonely dell called tbo Sat-talao, or seven tanks, beyond 
tho village of Koohhur, to tho foot of tbo pass, was tho scene of 
many a violent death. Tho view from the top of the pass was ' 
varied nod extensive, and was even more beautiful than that from 
the rival pass of Sdwa, on tho northern edge of the plateau, look- 
ing towards Jubbulpoor. 

Tho prevailing fgeological formation of the north is trap, fimd 
tbo trees are stunted compared with those on the southern face of 
the rafige, which consists of gneiss and micaceous schist. The trees 
arc larger and more varied, and the eye wanders over thick-leaved 
forests, and the sandy course of streams, which during nine months 
of the year arc mostly dry. 

■ Patches of cultivation here and there dot the plain, but they 
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arc sparsely scattered, for the talooqa of Dongcrtll is chiefly a 
grazing country, inhahited by Alicers, whoso wealth consists of 
their cattle, and whoso cultivation is limited to tlio few fields of 
maize or pulso which are necessary for tho requirements of each 
village. Growing for exportation they never think of ; what they 
do export is their ghee, or butter, tho produco of their buffaloes. 

Tho want of good water is also a bar to the extension of agricul- 
ture. There are few tanks, and the streams hold but little water 
on tho surface. It percolates through tho sandy beds, and can be 
obtained a few feet below the level of tho sand by digging, and ill 
rudo wells thus excavated in the beds of nullahs, and lined with 
wooden slabs to prevent them falling in, the villagers in these 
jungles get their supply of water during tho summer. 

A charitable Mahomedan land-owner belonging to another part of 
Sconce, AVazeer Alaliomcd Khan, of Ashta, in travelling through 
3 Dongert.Il and Durasce, had noted this scarcity of water, and he 
conceived tho idea of damming up a narrow gorge in 011c of tho 
Durasce hills, and so forming a reservoir, which would not only 
store an ample supply for travellers along the Bunjara track, but 
would throw back the water along tho tributary streams for miles, 
instead of its being drained off as before. So as a work of charity 
ho took ‘it in hand, after having obtained tho permission of 
Government, and in the lonely forest tho calm surface of tho silent 
lake hears perpetual testimony to tho good deed of tho worthy 
Pathan, now gathered to his rest. 

Fordham and Milford stood for n while admiring the view which 
lay before them — tho varied forest and pasturo-lands, the ramifica- 
tions of the Bawunthurrcc river with its fifty-two branches, as its 
name implies, and at their feet tlio little village of Koraic, with its 
. tank covered with tlio floating leaves of the singliara, or water-nut. 
They had ridden fast from Moligaon, the villago where they last 
camped, and gave their horses a little breathing-time whilst they 
enjoyed tho scenery. On their way from Seonco they had halted 
ono day at Gopalgunj, near which they had ridden down and 
speared two fair-sized boars, which they turned out of some cane 
fields. Tho animals made off across country to tho heavy junglol 
beyond Burg don and IGuipa, and though a portion of tho riding-' 
ground was bad, being cotton soil, full of holes, yet a rattling burst 
oyer the Iaterite beds bordering the jungle earned the day for the 
riders, Touch to the delight of tho villagers, whoso crops the crea- 
turc 3 _ had been destroying. There is not much pigsticking to bo 
had In the Sconce district, as the ground is not always favourable, 
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and tlio enormity of shooting the animal is not only allowed, but 
frequently practised. 

The two friends walked down the pass, the roadway of which 
was not so good then os it is now, being more like the bed of a 
mountain torrent, and when they arrived at Koraic, and passed 
through the main street, they saw at the stables of the mail stage a 
}ittlo rude veterinary practice being carried out. A horse was 
having its quarters bathed and rubbed with turmeric and indigo. 
On looking more closely at tho operation they noticed several 
parallel scars, as if an iron rake had been ploughed over the place. 

“A tiger has been at that fellow,” remarked Fortlham. “What 
is the matter 1” ho asked of tho darogah, who came out and 
salaamed respectfully to the hakim. 

“ Protector of the poor ! that accursed tiger of Rookhur — may 
Allah cause him some day to cat bullets — attacked the Bombay - 
mail last night, and nearly-got hold of Gkolam Shurreef, who was 
tho nder. The tiger heard the bugle and camo out and headed him. 
On this Gholam Shurreef turned back, and galloped towards Seonec, 
but the tiger chased him along the jungle and headed him again; 
so then he turned once more, and made a push for tho gh&t. Tho 
tiger then made a rush at him, but the borso was too fleet, and he 
could not get hold of him to pull him down ; yet he gnrolum these 
wounds, filay the vultures pick his bones before long ! As for 
Gholam Shurreef, Allah lias preserved liim this time, but I tell him 
‘Do you blow your bom to mvito tho devil to dimier, as do those 
Kaffirs of Hindoos 1 * Then don’t blow it again on tho Koraic Pass, 
otherwise there will be no one to tie your great toes together when 
your time comes.' ”f 

‘‘I wish we could destroy that tiger,” said Fordham, as they 
walked on. 

“ Have you ever tried 1 ” asked Milford 

“ Yes, and I have given it up in disgust ; unless lie is caught over 
a kill, I don’t know how we are to get him. Tho country cannot 
be scoured by elephants, and ho is too cunning to bo circumvented 
by the ordinary method*. I have tried myself, and have had gangs 
of shikarees after him, but all to no pujpose, When a man-eater 
takc3 to a gb&t, it is a most difficult thing to dislodge him.” 1 

The Dak Bungalow, or Traveller’s liest-houso, to which they 
made their way, was situated on an open ground a little to the south 


* lie hot* wilfully T'frvfrtj lb* habit ; tie Brahmin, blow tho co&eh-thell lx fore oimla 
to frteMrn array dcrlla. *5 

t Th* MoMuIman custom U bdrfVIuilBl to. of tying lb* tl; toe* of tho dead tng'titr 
More hartal. ■*$ S-'r Xolot 
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o£ the village. As the weather was now very hot — especially so 
Below the ghats — Fordham decided on staying in tho bungalow 
during the day, and deeping in tents at night. 

Tho day passed monotonously as most days do in tho hot weather 
in an Indian Dak Bungalow. The blinding glare and tierce heat 
of the sun outside rendered it advisable to daiken tho rooms ioa 
much as possible, which also assisted in keeping out tho flies which 
swarmed to such an extent as to prevent them getting any break- 
fast in comfort. As soon as that meal was over, and the cracked 
cups and saucers carried away with the table-cloth, that looked as if 
it had been composed of old white drill trousers unpicked and stitched 
together again in its present shape, tho doors and windows were 
closed, and tho inmates of tho room prepared to pass the day 
according to their individual fancies. Tho npartment had two doors 
opening out on verandahs cast and west ; in tho latter door was 
placed a khus-khus tattle. Two other doors, north and south, 
opened into little bedrooms, with bathrooms attached. Tho furni- 
ture was of tho simplest kind : a rickety dining-tabla with four 
crazy chairs, and on old iron bedstead, formed tho furniture of tho 
principal room ; tho hare whitewashed walls were ungamislied save 
fm^wjuiits of tobacco juice or elegant charcoal designs by amateurs 
in tho fine arts. Tho library consisted of an old Testament, and a 
few tracts which were contained in a little box with a glass door, 
like a wooden lantern, which hung from a nail in the wall. A few 
fat lizards crawled about, and the punkah frill was a favourite 
hiding-place for bats, which held on m spite of the vigorous pulling 
of a small boy who was hired for the day. Fordham took out liis 
writing-case and a box of papers, but Milfonl resigned himself to 
the tlolce far nieute , and making himself a shake-down on tho bed- 
stead before mentioned, applied himself to the literature afforded 
by the wooden lantern, which, aided by tho dripping of tho water 
over the tatties, tho swinging of tho punkah, tho monotonous 
scratching of Fordham’s pen as it dashed over tho paper, ami the 
sleepy notes of the little red-headed barbet * — the coppersmith, as 
tho natives call him — that kept up an incessant touk-touk-touk 
in the pipul treo at the comer of the bungalow, proved a speedy 
soporific, and before long the young man was in the land of dreams. 
Nor did lie wake till long after the usual hour for tiffin j and well 
it was for him that he JsaJ iiArerr Ac? reg£ tb? dsr. A wA<j wbj> 

destined to have little of it that night! 

It wti3 a regular Indian hot-weather evening, when tho doors 
* Jf'Jrv’.uiM 
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were ilirown open and the two friends sallied out. Tho sun was 
going down, hut there was no coolness in the breeze; a dry, 
lime-kiln-like feeling pervaded the atmosphere, and the distant 
landscape still quivered in the haze caused by tho radiation of 
heat from the earth ; the sky above was without a cloud, and 'in 
tho east, over a murky bank, rose the broad disc of the full moon/ 
liko a globe of burnished copper. Tho animals around seemed a3 
though they had liardly yet recovered from tho lethargy into which 
they had been plunged by tho extreme sultriness, and the only living 
creatures which had any degree of life left were a couple of littlo 
owlets, or Punch and Judy birds,* as wo used to call them, which 
in the recesses of an old fig tree kept up an incessant squabble ; 
and the king crows, t which, squatting on the backs of somnolent 
buffaloes, now and then made a dart after some wandering cricket 
or locust, or a raid after an intrusive crow, and then returned to 
their living perches. They are amusing birds, these glossy-black, 
sprightly king-crows or drongo shrikes ; little, fearless, aggressive 
rascals are they — no bigger than o blackbird, they recklessly attack 
a hawk three times their size, and they .seem to have a particular 
antipathy to crows, and pursue them or ~~~ L -— tc. — T he 

graceful motions of tliis bird when hi 
other birds, always reminded us of the vc 
the coryphene J follow the flying-fish. Tht 
note, and one of tho family, tho Ihimraj, 
drongo, § the bazar dastan, or bird of the tht? 

Orientals call it, is a highly-gifted creature, rivalu 
bird in the variety of its accomplishments, and a clev. 
commands a fancy price. 

They took a walk round tho tank, where tho dheemurs, . . 

men, in their long nareow canoes, hewn out of tho solid tru. J 

a cotton tree, were paddling about, turning over tho leaves of ( 

singhnra,|| and carefully detaching tho water-slugs and snails which 
were likely to damago tho plant. In the winter the seeds or nuts 
wliich ore much eaten by the natives am gathered, and the cultiva- 
tion of tho plant is a considerable sourco of revenue to tlioso who 
own latge tanks. 

Very picturesque was tho sight of tho calm waters, dotted with 
patches of broad floating leaves, and reflecting tho mingled raj's of 
the rising moon on tho ono hand, and tho deeper lints of tho giow- 

» jttint CronW- U*inrii«n*mi 
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in" Treat on tho other. On tho northern sido stretched a dark belt 
of° trees, over which in the background towered tho rango of tho 
ghats, and all around tho gloom of night was settling over many 
miles of lonely forest, in which, to the widely-scattered hamlets, 
herds of cattle and buffaloes were wending their way, leaving 
their pasture grounds to tho beasts of the field. 

Aa the two friends walked on, they crossed a small patch of 
jungle in which were feeding a herd of buffaloes. Avoiding the 
animals as much as possible — for, docilo and attached as they 
aro to their keepers, they are uncertain in their tempers towards 
strangers — they looked with interest at tho calling homo of tho 
unwieldy creatures by thojdipoLa lad who tended them. Tho] 
boy stood in an open space, and made most extraordinary noises, 
a mixture of a Swiss yodel and a Pawnee war-whoop ; but tho 
uncouth sounds met with responsive grunts and hollows from 
the jungle, and one by ono tho buffaloes gathered round, most 
of them coming up at a gallop. 

“ One would hardly give such awkward, stupid-looking creatures 
credit for so much attachment,” remarked Milford. 

" It is all the way in which they arc brought up," said his com- 
panion. “ They arc reared from the day of their birth aa tho Arab 
horse is, in the hut of their master, with the children rolling over 
their backs. They grow up with the youngsters, and cling to them 
through life. I think the buffalo, stupid as ho looks, is a far finer 
character than tho ox ; see how faithfully ho defends his herdsman 
from tho attacks of tigors ; and I will tell you how the attachment 
of ono of these animals saved tho life of her master in time of 
war. 

“I was engaged with somo troops against a rebel chief, who in . 
his blind folly thought that he could assume the aggressivo against 
the British Government, and a good thrashing ho got for his pains. 
Tho day after tho action was employed in scouring tho neighbour- 
ing jungles, with a viow to preventing tho re-organization of tho 
scattered forces of the enemy, and amongst other prisoners taken 
was a man who was evidently not a soldier, but a camp-follower or 
hanger-on of tho chief, who was seized with his wife, mother, and a 
buffalo cow. Of course when the man was socurcd I told tho women, 
they might go. Tho wife, a handsome Brahmin girl, throw herself 
at my feet, ana bogged mo to let her husband go, and, finding I 
could not do so, she tried the other tack, and abused me like a little 
However, nothing could bo done for her; I did not feel 
justified m “berating tho man, and wo marched off, leaving her 
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and the old -woman to follow. The "buffalo dashed off into the. 
jungle as soon as the prisoners were surrounded by the soldiers. 

“Well, we had a long and fatiguing march to mate through 
wild country, winding along the bottom of the valleys, and occa- 
sionally skirmishing over hills through thick brushwood. The 
buffalo all the time never lost sight of her master, though she 
would not come near the red coats of the Sepoys. How and then 
in the thickest jungle the prisoner would make a call, which met 
invariably with an answering grunt, and the faithful animal would 
come crashing through the thicket and stop short with a bellow 
when she saw the troops. About three o’clock wc called a halt by 
the side of a small stream ; we were hot, and, tired, and hungry ; 
none of us had had any solid food for many hours. The Brahmin 
looked at me, and said, ‘ Sahib, if you will untie my hands, I will 
give you all milk.’ "We did so, and he called to his buffalo again. 
She came, but would not approach the troops. ‘Sahib, you must 
let me go to her; she will not come near you. I will not run 
away,’ he added. ‘Very well, my good friend,’ I replied, ‘you 
shall go to her, but mind, if you run, this riffe never fails, and you 
shall be dropped dead before you go three yards.’ ‘ Nay, sahib, I 
havo said I will not run away.’ So he took a brans lotah from ono 
of the Sepoys, and went up and milked his buffalo, and came back 
to bondage again. Well, in the evening a court-martial was held 
on all iho prisoners^ who, as rebels, wore sentenced to death ; bat 
a saving clause was found for the owner of the buffalo. Wc 
could not find in our hearts to he hard on him, and as he had not 
been found amongst the fighting-men wo told him to bo off. 
-With a low prostration he murmured blessings on our heads, and 
bounded off into the jungle. The last we hoard of him wa9 his 
call to his buffalo, and the' answering grunt as she ran to meet 
him.” 

“ What became of the wife f " 

“I don’t know. I hopo she and the old mother fell in with the 
husband soon, and that the fright they received, as well as the 
clemency shown to him, prevented their ci er joining a rebellion 
again.” 

They were now in their camp again, which was pitched near 
the D5k Bungalow, and they intended to dme and sleep in their 
tents, as being more free from cockroaches and other smaller cattle 
than the house. 

' Moul a here came up, and had a low and earnest conversation 
with Milford, 
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. “The Lalla is ft regular (liavolo icntalore, Fordham, Kud the 
young man, laughing ; “lie wants mo to go out with him after 
dinner, to some pool in the jungles, threo or four mile3 oft 

“ I know the place,” said the other. “Moula lias given up his 
persuasive powers on me now ; my old hones want more rest than 
can he had on the branch of a tree, hut you are sure to get some- 
thing there, as there is not another drop of water for miles round, . 
save in the big tank here. It’s a tigerish road, however, and wc 
have no elephant with us.” 

j “ "Well, it’s not quito in my commission ‘for to he eaten by woild 
'J bastes,’ as an Irish friend of mine used to say of tiger-hunting, but 
we’ll try it after dinner.” 

At nine o’clock that evening, in tho glorious light of the full moon 
in an unclouded sky, Milford and the Lalla, armed to the teeth, set 
off on their lonely walk through the jungle, a proceeding by no 
means devoid of danger, for though the regular beat of the man- 
eater of Koraic was along the main road, still there were other tigers 
in abundance, even if he himself had not taken a wandering fit in 
tho direction they were going. However, they were hent on their 
expedition, and strodo along at a rapid pace over the gravelly path, 
which led through the forest skirting the hasc of the hills. The 
places where they kept the keenest look-out were the little 
sandy nullahs, of widen they had many to cross. At one place 
they were startled hy a sounder of wild pigs desiring over tho road, 
but Uicso were the only animals they came across. After an hour’s 
brisk walking, they camo upon an open space, where some years 
before there had been a small village, of which now not a trace 
remained, save a little deep tank, which held water all the year 
round, and was greatly used now by the beasts of the forest. At 
one corner stood a stunted dhaoura tree,* the highest branch of 
which, capable of bearing the weight of two men, was certainly not 
more than ten feet from tho ground ; but there was no other tree 
near, and into this they climbed, and by lashing a couple of poles 
between the forks of the branches, mado a rude seat, on which they 
perched themselves, and waited. Milford had taken a strong cup 
of coffee without milk before starting, to keep himself awake, and 
he thought, as he sat with his legs dangling, that it was hardly the 
place for nodding ; it was difficult enough to keep himself steady as 
it was, and ho began after a while to think he had been rash in 
committing himself to stay all night like an ape on tho branch of a 
tree. He was already beginning to feel rather crampy, and pulling 

* CanMorfus 
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out his watch he held it in a ray of moonlight, and saw it was nearly 
midnight. 

“ Sahib,” whispered the Lalk, “I see some animal coming down 
from the jungle on the opposite eido ot the tank.” 

“ So do I,” replied Milford j “ what is it, Moula 1 " 

“I don’t know, my lord, hnt I t hink- it is a tiger: he is sure to 
• como to thi3 comer to drink, for the bank is steep all round but 
here, and this is the regular place, so look out, sahib, on your side,” 
Milford placed himself so that his gun commanded his left front, 
and anxiously waited. Whatever the animal was, it was extremely 
cautious, for, slinking back into the shadow of the jungle, it skirted 
the thicket on its way round, and could hardly be made out. Tho 
young sportsman waited and waited, and had almost lost hope, when 
tho Lalla quietly pressed his thigh, and made a backward motion 
with liis thumb. 

As Milford looked over his right shoulder, his eyes met thoso of 
a large tiger, who stood in the bright light of tho moon, with his 
head raised, staring full at the occupants of tho tree. 

It had a most startling effect, and for a second curdled the young 
fellow’s blood. The largo gToen eyes scintillating with phosphores- 
cent light fixed on Ids, tho close proximity, almost within a hound, 
of tho animal, tho surpriso of having the tables turned, ns it were, 
for a second were too much, and tho two stared at each oilier in 
blank amazement. Bat it was only for a second, and hero a practice 
of Milford’s boyish days stood him in good stead. Wh»n he began 
his sporting career by popping at thrushes and blackbirds, or at the 
rabbits on the Femdalo estate, ho had an old single-lmrel gun, tho 
terror of his mother, which, though he assured her it was a most 
excellent, well-behaved weapon, kicked most furiously, so much so 
as to mako his shoulder quite sore after a day's work; so he 
practised steadily with the left shoulder, and after a time ho could 
shoot with either which happened to bo unbmised. So, on this occa- 
sion, os be could not pc^ibly get round on tho l»ugh, lie brought 
liis rifio to the left shoulder, and fired full into tho tiger’* chest Tho 
animal reared on receiving tho shot, and foil over, struggling vio- 
lently ; then, getting up, ho plunged into tho thicket, where they 
heard him tumbling about and groaning, and mada quite sure of 
getting him in tho morning; but, alas for the many slips between 
the cup of success and tho lip of tho huntrr f 

"When morning dawned, ami they cautiously descended tho tree 
and peered about, tho tiger was not to Lo seen. A pool ot Mewl lay 
on tho ground under the tree, and a plain track led into tho jungle- 
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Half-way on tlic road back to IConuc, whither they ■were going for 
assistance, they met a herd of buffaloes, and got tlio man to drive 
them back. Taking up the trail from the fust pool of blood, they 
tracked him to where they had heard him groaning, where was 
another largo stain ; from this tho trail led to n deep, dark, rocky 
Tavine, to go down which in search of a wounded tiger would lnvo 
been madness, and there they wero obliged to leave him. 

The herdsman declared that ho would die, and that in a few days 
they would descend and see ; but that was small consolation to 
poor Ernest Milford, who mourned tho loss of tho trophy, 
although there was some satisfaction in having rid tho country of 
another scouTgc. Tho Lalla decided from tho frothy appearance of 
the blood tliat his wounds wero mortal, and through the lungs. He 
hurled down rocks into tho gloomy depths below, and shouted till 
ho was hoarse, but no responding growl or groan could bo heard, and 
so convinced did ho seem of tho tiger’s death, that ho would have 
gone down to look had not Milford restrained him. Promising tho 
herdsmen a reward if they could secure him the skull, Milford 
retraced his steps to Koraic, rather disgusted at his misfortunes. 

Those who have practised much night-shooting in Indian jungles 
will sympathise with our young friend, for many must have been 
their failures. Even in broad daylight, with every facility for im- 
mediately following up a wounded tiger, how often in the rocky 
lulls of Central India does ho escapo ! and at night, unless the 
bullet lays him low at once, tho hours between midnight and dawn 
are spent in crawling away and hiding in some inaccessible place, and 
the baffled hunter has to go homo empty-handed, as did our young 
friend Ernest on this occasion. 

Prom Koraio they made a rapid march to Allikutta, on the banks 
of tho Pench — a dreary, wild tract, into which they had to carry 
all their own supplies, there being no village. Hero they encamped 
under a splendid old banyan tree, ono peculiar feature of which was, 
that tho enormous centre trunk was split in half, and had a passago 
through it, so that Fordham’s tent being on one side, and tho kitchen 
tent on tho other, the servants passed through tho tree instead of 
going round outside. 

t Hero they got soma spotted deer, but tho junglo was very thick, 
\ and abounded with, tigere, judging from their tracks, though they 
did not como across any. The weather was excessively hot, and as 
their supply of provisions was limited, they were obliged to ruako 
forced marches, and stay a very short time at each place. It was 
a very wild part of tho country ; for miles along tho river Pencil 
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there was not a human habitation ; thousands of acres, which may 
ultimately come under the plough were covered with forest, which 
afterwards formed one of the Government timber preserves. Here 
used to grow the finest teak trees of the district, hut they had been 
considerably thinned by the Mahratta princes, in whose palaces and 
pleasure-houses massive carved teak wood is much mingled with 
masonry. As yet the name of a railroad was unknown in the 
land, and the noble saj,* and kauha, j and the umbrageous robnee J 
grew scathless from the contractor’s axe, and made a pleasant 
feature in the landscape. Uylgaie and sambur abounded, and 
several fell to the rifles of our two friends as they explored the hills 
of Salamgurh and Chikhulkharee. 

Towards the end of the week they found themselves at Dongor- 
fcll, or rather at the little adjacent village of Deolapar on the high 
road, where was a Dak Bungalow. 

The day after their arrival Jlilford was initiated by tho ration 
inalgoozar of Dongertil in the art of shooting nylgaio from a cart 
At daybreak the young Pathan was in attendance at tho bungalow 
with a neat little khanehur, or small low-wheeled gig, to wliicli 
were yoked a pair of beautiful white oxen, of a breed for which 
Dongcrtof is famous j spotlessly white, with silky coats, and huge 
dark antelope eyes, they looked as spirited ns they afterwards proved. 
Eight miles an hoar is an ordinary pieo for these cattle, and some 
can trot even ten miles with ease. 

Long before tho sun was up they were trotting merrily along toward* 
tho hills, past tho village of Dougcrtiil, the quiet lake and the old 
fort, and on towards the heavy jungle. Tho malgoozar drove, and 
Milford eat on a good thick bed of straw with a blanket tlirown 
.over it, with his legs dangling over the back of the khanehur, an 
arrangement which was more comfortable to him than tho orthodox 
method of sitting : for English legs are not given to double up like 
pocket-compasses ; and then, again, the elasticity of tho bod of stnw 
made up for tho want of springs which waa no small consideration, 
taking into account the state of the road?, winch were cart tracks of 
the rudest description. 

Tho little bullocks trotted away cheerily, over hill and down 
dale, and at last they came within sight of a herd of nylgiiV, for 
which the Pathan headed luspair, keeping a few points off. Milford 
watched the process with interest, determined not to fire till they 
could get close enough to frighten the animals ; he did not feel very 
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keen about this eort of sport, which seemed to liim rather like 
butchery, and thero was ono gallant old bull in the herd tliat ho 
longed to havo out on the plain with o good liorso under him. This 
was a poaching sort of business alter all, and not on o to ho proud of ; 
however, it was hut onco in a way ho was likely to make uso of it, 
and it would not do to disappoint his friend tlio nuilgoozar. 
Thoughts such as these drifted through liia brain, as tbo Pathan 
drove bis little bullocks quite close up to tlio herd, and the females 
cud calves began to trot off, but the old bull etill stood facing 
them. 

“ Now, sahib, now is your time,” whispered the malgoozar. 

Milford jumped off the cart, and, aiming full at the bull’s white 
chest, fired, lie dropped to the shot, seemingly dead ; the Pathan 
ran forward, and unsheathed his knife, but now the nylghau 
began to kick vigorously. Milford rested his gun against a tree, t 
and ran up to help, but the animal rose suddenly to liis legs, 
and, sending them flying with a few vigorous kicks, plunged into 
the thicket. The young Englislunan could not help laughing at 
the rueful countenance of his companion, as he picked himself up. 

However, the blue bull liad to be followed, so they dashed after him 
as soon as they had recovered from their astonislimcnt. Not a 
trace of him wa3 to bo found ; they circled round, narrowing their 
rings to a central point, but to no avail, and were just on tlio 
point of giving up the search, when Milford, to Itis surprise, saw 
him standing about thirty yards off, broadside on. He immediately 
gavo him a bared, and while the answering thud told of the shot 
having taken effect, it produced no change in the attitude of the 
beast. Hero was a curious thing; it could not bo dead in that 
erect posture — then why no movement ? The young Pathan mut- 
tered “ Eismillali 1 kya tajoob ke bat 1 ” Milford was about to fire 
again, when lie thought ho would go closer up; the bull was 
standing with liis legs straddled wido apart, and liis neck and head 
stretched out as if in a trance. The young sportsman went up to 
within a yard or two, but there was no movement ; so raising liia 
rifle and taking his aim at the poor beast’s ear, ho fired, and with a 
hoarse bellow tho hull fell and breathed his last. The only reason 
for this eccentric proceeding was the probability of the internal 
hemorrhage choking up bis windpipe, and causing suffocation, though 
tho young Pathan seemed to think there was something “ no canny ” 
about it. 

Tho whole affair was, however, but little pleasing to Milford - 
there was a tameness about it which took away from the 8atisfai> 
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tion which the hunter feels after he has had a straggle for his quarry ; 
and as the young man looked at his blue bull, he wished the old 
fellow were still roaming the lulls. It seemed to him « mean 
advantage ; as the animals are so accustomed to come across the 
villagers’ carts, they take no heed of them. Ford ham had predicted 
lie would find it tame work, and so it had proved. However, the 
Pathan was pleased, and there would be meat for the poor, and 
this last was the saving clause ; and they trotted bock to send a 
larger cart for the bull 

In the evening the friends walked over to the mins of the old 
fort, built by Tiy Khan, the adventurer. Very littlo of it now 
remains, save the outer walls, and a chamber or two over a gateway, 
in which an old faheer had taken up his abode. Behind the strong- 
hold rose a rugged hill, and on the other side tho waters of Donger- 
tiil reflected tho loopholed battlements of tho red sandstone towers. 
Within all was a ciiaos of broken stone and stunted shrubs, and the 
solo living creature, save the birds and tho bright-eyed lizard?, was 
tho decrepit old ascetic who now hobbled to meet them. 

“Allah toojd kheyr kurrey, baba 1 ” chanted the old man in ft 
quavering voice. 

Fonlliam, who knew tho habits and customs of tho devotees or 
religionists, better than most Europeans, replied, “Salaam hi, shah 
sahib ; " and held out a few small coins. 

As they dropped into the fakccr’s palsied palm, as ho stood rest- 
ing himself on a long staff, the old man peered into (ho face of tlte 
donor, and said, 

“It is not like your race, sahib, to give might to tho faheer ea\c * 
the alms of the stick, and you know tho forms of address of my 
people, too.” 

“ I have lived among j'onr people long, and who would lift a 
finger against ttii old man like you, dada J " 

“Ali, all arc not like you, but wo bring it on ourselves. There 
are fakeers le<j-*hurra as well as fakeers la-thurmf and thev bring 
suspicion on nil alike." 

“But wliat makes you live here all alone by yourself, old 
fnend J ” 

“Ay, what, indeed t Time was, sahib, when these trembling 
hands wielded the swonl and the lance ; time was when no horn* 
could shake off these stiff jointed limbs; but tho war-pith i* over, 
and I am on the turreeqnt, or path to heaven. My prayers and 
my meditations arc now my weapons ; and here oil is peace. Tho 
• v.lLcst IH lh« U*. 
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birds ring in the lushes, the lizards glide over the stone?, and they 
hash in the light that Allah pours on us all ; there is no bickering 
and strife amongst them.” 

“Yet, shall sahib, the scream of the hawk as she darts on her 
prey, and tko snarl of the panther in these hilh at night, must tell 
you of war amongst the creatures that surround you.” 

“True, my son, true it is what you say, there is war and destruc- 
tion wherever we go j but with these the motive is different j the 
pang3 of unthinking hunger in the brute are not wickedness before 
Allah, but the strife of mankind has its origin in hatred and malice, 
and the deadliest sins.” • 

“I say, Ernest,” said his companion, “I like this old fellow, 
them is something superior about him, and I should like to have 
some further conversation with him. I ara afraid the delay will 
bore you. Would you like to look round the place for game whilst 
I sit hero and have a chat, and you conld pick me up again when 
you have made the round of the tank and hill 1 There arc lots ,of 
pea-fowl if nothing else starts up. But, mind you, I don’t want to 
get rid of you if you would prefer to stay ; only I thought you wero 
getting bored.” 

“Well,” answered the young man, laughing, “I cannot follow the 
old gentleman in all Ids sentences, so I think I will take a stroll 
round, and afterwards you can tell me what ho has had to say.” 

As eoon as the young sportsman strode off with hi3 gun across hi3 
shoulder, Fordham sat down on a slab of stone outside the fort gate, 
and told the old f akeer, in a kindly way, to sit down and have a talk. 

“Ilnzrut," said he, using a term of the highest respect applied by 
Mahomedans to those who take upon themselves sacred vows, “you 
arc well stricken in years, and must have seen much in your lifetime.” 

“Eighty-and-five years liave I lived, and much evil have I seen. 
1 have travelled in my time far and wide ; the cities and shrines of 
the saints from Delhi to the Deccan have I seen, and twice have I 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca.” 

“And you come to end your days like an owl in a ruined old 
fort. Is this well, my friend 1 ” 

“ And why not! Have I not said here is peace? I want no food 
—1 have raom laid on my doorstep by the people of the place titan 
I can cat ; tho air is good, and the waters of the lake are os pure 
almost as those of the Beer-i-zem-zcm.* I forget the strife of the 
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"both slain by their enemies! The ways of tho Infinite ate 
— *\rlio knows! — there may be those of the Christian faitu with 
■whom the angels Moonkir and Nukccr may find no fault, and to 
whom the bridge of Al Sirat, which is ns sharp ns the edge of a 
sword, may be ns broad as a cartway. Timo.was wlien I deemed it 
impossible, but now I wait to see ; the solution is at band, and the 
wind of the angel Isra-eel is fanning my cheek.” 

■ “Arc you a native of these parts, Ilajco Sahib V asked the 
Englishman carelessly. . 

“I would answer that question usually by saying that, where 
there is'o sod below and a sky above, there is the native land of 
the fakcer. But you are a man of discretion, sahib, and a man of 
learning, and my heart yenrr>3 towards you. Hear, then, my story, 
but repeat it not to the inhabitants of this place. IVhat would it 
profit them to know that tho hermit whom they have fed with the 
bread of charity was the Kawab Khan Mahomed Khan, a direct 
descendant of Dcwan Mnliomel Taj Khan, tho builder of the 
fort 1 ” 

The history of his life which the old hermit gave Fordham was 
noted down on tho latter's return to his camp, and from tho tnemo- 
' randum ho afterwards elaborated the 6tory which appears in tho 
following pages. "When the aged rccluso had finished his narration 
the gloom of night had settled over the still waters, and some of 
Fordham’s servants, accompanied by the mnlgoozar, camo in search 
of the sahibs who had walked out unattended. Milford had re- 
turned after an unsuccessful quest, and was sitting besido Fordbam, 
wondering at the animation shown by the old fakecr, whose rapid 
sentences, much interlarded with Persian, wero somewhat unintelli- 
gible to him. The story was ended, and FonlUam rose to go before 
ths torch-bearers approached. He promised the old man ho would 
keep his secret till the proper time, and said that if ho camo to tho 
station he would, give him a house to stay in. Tho aged pilgrim 
stretched forth his hands over the Englishman’s head, and invoked 
a blessing ; and, turning to Milford, he told him that he was like 
the young eagle, proud in tho strength of his youth, but the words ‘ 
of one who had seen and suffered much in fourscore -and-five years 
wero as tho drops of water cherishing the tender plant. He himself 
had been as brave, and daring* and gallant., and in tho pride of his 
heart had done much evil, and Azazeel had dwelt in his bosom ; 
hut Allah had opened his eyes at last. And then he concluded, in 
. nlmost the words of our own Scriptures, that there wero three things 
that would bring peaco at last to both young and old : to do justice, 



and to love mercy, and to walk humbly before God. So saying tbo 
old hermit again stretched forth his hands, and blessed them, and 
retreated into his chamber, whilst the two Englishmen walked down 
to meet their attendants. 

They left Dongertol on their return to the higher plateau next 
iky, iho weather being too warm for comfort below the ghJt.% and 
on the way back Milford received from Iiis companion tho following 
story founded on the ascetic’s narrative. 

Early one morning, in tho year 1701, ns tho pearly grey of dawn 
was giving place to the bright streaks and flashes of carmine and 
gold which heralded tho advent of the sun in the eastern sky, a 
solitary horseman rode at a foot-pace towards tho town of Chapporo, 
Ho was young, about six or cight-nud-twcnty years of age, of frank, 
open countenance, but with a firm chin and compressed mouth, 
whicli, with a sharp piercing eye, told of a daring soul The young 
Tatlian — for so lie was— was attired ns a warrior of the time : n 
steel monon, inlaid with gold of Gujenteo work, with a falling 
curtain of chain mail, covered his head, and was bound round with 
a gay scarf. A shirt of chain mail covered his body, and massito 
gauntlets of inlaid steel protected his arms from tho wrist to tin* 
elbow. A light round black shield, with bosses of polished brass, 
was slung at Ins back, and his only offensive weapon was a tulwar, 
or scimitar, of unusual siro and curvature. It was a weapon of 
which tho owner was justly proud, for ho was noted for his skill in 
tho use of it. The blade, of tho purest Damascene-watered steel, 
was inlaid on tho one side with pious sentences from tho Koran, 
and on tho other side with tho names of In's ancestor* who had 
iwssesscd it licfure him, and to which ho hoped same day to odd 
nis own with honour. 
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the southern face of the little range, and then he saw the town of 
Qlmppara lying he fore him, with its groves of mango trees, non* 
dotted with tlio tent3 of a large camp, for Buklit Buland, the Kajah 
of Deogurh, was there inspecting the territory which had wen 
recently assigned to him hy Xarendra Sail, tlio Gond prince, whom 
he had assisted in regaining his kingdom. 

The ruler of Deogurh was a warlike prince, hy birth a Gond, but 
a Mahometan hy conversion \ in onler to consolidate Ids power he 
had visited the court of tho Mogul emperor at Delhi, and wa* 
induced to become a Mussulman. lie was a man of great strength 
of character and energy ; and he not only extended liia territories 
by conquest, but improved them by strict attention to order and 
regularity in his government. Industrious agriculturists from other 
parts of India were encouraged to settle. Arts and manufactures 
improved, and all men of ability, whether Hindoos or Mahomcdar.e, 
found ample patronage at his hands. During Ids reign Azim Khan 
of Barha, and Londcy Khan of Sconce, or Chownreo as it was then 
called, two Dothan feudatories of Narenilra Sah, Rajah of Gurha 
Mundla, broke out into rebellion against that prince, who was 
already much weakened by a contest against tw o usurping cousins, 

• whom he had just overcome. Xarendra Sah appealed to Buklit 
Bulaud, who, coming to his assistance, defeated the rebels, who 
were both slain. Then, in gratitude to lus friend for his aid, 
Xarendra Sail gave him tlio district of Seonco with Kuttunghcc 
and Kerola, and thus it was that Buklit Buland was encamped at 
Chappara. 

On the further side of the river was the camp of tho Thakoor of 
Sulcma, who had come to pay his respects to his now lord. The 
young Pathan’s heart beat high at the sight. “ If God willeth it,” 
said he to himself, “ I will find favour m the sight of Rajah Buklit 
Buland, and then, if there bo war, lio! Allah ho Akbar !” ho shouted, 
shaking his hand aloft as though ho brandished his sword, at which 
the roan plunged and reared twice in tho air, without, however, 
discomposing his rider’s seat in the least. 

A sound of drums and lioitts now made the young soldier look 
out ahead, and as ho approached tho town ho noticed a gallant 
caiulcade issuing forth from tho camp. 

I'irst came runners boatui" ailyoc preckusaiung ohml ttvt 

titles of their prince ; then a toll of kettle-drums proclaimed the 
advent of a body of cavalry ; then some elephants bearing officers 
of state, followed by another liody of cavalry; then a body of 
musicians and singers, rehearsing the gloyi es of their lord, preceded, 

12—2 
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a huge tusker elephant, flanked by two lines of horsemen, and from 
the silver howdali and regal umbrella the young Pathan knew that 
the short, swarthy man, dressed in simple white, whose attendants 
fanned him with peacocks’ feathers, was none other than Rajah 
Bukht Buland. Springing from his home as the rajali passed, the 
trooper made a low obeisance, and, as the retinue swept past, he 
vaulted to his saddle, and joined the throng of horsemen that 
followed. 

Bukht Buland, like all warlike chiefs of his time, was passion- 
ately fond of the chase, and this grand pageant, which looked like 
a visit of state, if not a going forth to battle, was nothing else than 
a hunting party to some hills in the vicinity, in one of which lived 
an enormous bear, which was the terror of the surrounding villages; 

When the hills were reached the drums and heralds were silenced, 
and the cavalry spread themselves out into the plain on either side, 
to intercept thoso animals that might break away. The rajah was 
posted on his elephant at the most promising spot, and the less 
Jjkely posts were assigned to his officers. A small body of horee, 
composed partly of the rajah’s and partly of the thakoor’s troops, 
kept a little bcliind the pnnce, and the young Pathan boldly joined 
this group. No questions were asked, for either side took him to 
be one of the adherents of the other, and as there was no regular 
organization, such as exists in modem escoit parties, ho was safo 
from detection as an interloper. 

The hill was driven by several hundred men, and matters were 
so arranged that the bear broke out just in front of the rajah. 

Now there are many elephants who trill stand the fiercest charge 
by a tiger who have the greatest fear of a bear, and the Lugo tusker 
on which Bukht Buland sat was one of these. No sooner did he 
smell his foe than he became unsteady, and at the roar winch 
answered the prince’s shot, the elephant fairly turned tail, in spite 
of the most strenuous exertions on the part of the mahout to keep 
him straight, and there was every probability of his taking altogether 
to flight. The utmost confusion prevailed for some seconds, which 
the young Pathan quickly took advantage of. Springing from his 
horse, ha unsheathed his heavy blade, and whirling it round lu's 
head, ho threw himself before the curated bear. Open-mouthed 
the savage brute rushed at him, but, uttering a shout of “Bismilloh J 
ah rehman, al ruheeml" the trooper balanced himself for the blow, 
and as though ho were indulging in some liannless feat of arms 
delivered a trenchant slash ; the bright blade glanced in the sun- 
light like a flash from a thunder-cloud, and, wielded by a nervous 
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arm, with tlio peculiar drawing cut of the Indian swordsman, it 
sheared through tho shaggy hair and brawny neck, and a headless 
body Tolled on the ground to tho feet of tho rajah's elephant. 

Calmly wiping his dripping tulwar on the hoar's hide, tho Pathan 
returned it to its sheath, and, laying tho head before the rajah, made 
a low salaatn. Murmurs of“Shabashl eliabash, yah Allah 1 kyn 
khoob 1 ” and tho like, reached his caw, but he paid no heed to them. 
Then the rajah spoke: "'Who are youl" 

“Lord of the universe, your slave is a Pathan, by name Mahomed 
Taj Khan, a resident of Paniput” 

“Are you in service V’ 

“Protector of the poor, it is service os a soldier I seek,” 

“You aro young; have you seen aught of wart” 

“My lord, your slave’s father fell in battle, and tins band 
avenged tho blow. ’My grandfather was a leader of horse under 
tho Bad shah of Delhi, as bis father was before him ; their names 
aro engraved on tho blade of my sword.” 

“Ono of ft raco of warriors, truly,” remarked Bukht Poland, 
taking a massive gold chain from his neck and flinging it to tho 
trooper. “Here, wear tins in token of my approbation of your 
btavery this day, and present yourself in durbar this afternoon to 
hear our further orders.” 

Taj Khan placed the chain round his neck, and, unbelting his 
sword, ho laid it at the elephant’s feet, and made a low obeisanco 
to the princo ; then resuming his weapon ho fell back, and, regain- 
ing his horso from a friendly hand, ho followed in tho wake of tho 
party, an object of general attention and envy. 

Bukht Poland was by no means an idle prince. After refresh- 
ment and a little rest, ho spent some hours with his prime minister 
and somo of tho leading men of tho place, making enquiries into tho 
stato of each section of the district. Tho tehsildars of each division 
were in ottendaneo with the canoongocs and putwarrees of their 
villages, tmd the fiscal arrangements were gone into with great 
minuteness. At last tho talooqa of Dongcrtdl was spoken of ; it 
fomed the southern boundary of tho district, was unproductive and 
wnd— inhabited by Gowlccs and Ahecrs, who were a turbulent set. 
1 , 0 , there was no tcliaildar there; tho place was jungle, and was 
subject to inroads from neighbouring chiefs, and hands of Lawless 
robbers. Bukht Boland pondered over this awhilo and said, 
Clearly this is a post for a soldier and not a tehsildar ; let there 
bo an order for a detachment of my Pathan cavalry to bo posted at 
Dongertu, And I will find a suitable commander.” 
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n huge tasker elephant, flanked hr tiro lines of horsemen, and from 
the silver howdah and regal umbrella the young Pathan knew that 
the short, swarthy man, dressed in simple white, whoso attendants 
fanned him with peacocks’ feathers, was none other than Rajah 
Bukht Buland. Springing from liia horse as tho rajah passed, tho 
trooper made a low obeisance, and, as the retinue swept past, ho 
vaulted to his saddle, and joined the throng of horsemen that 
followed. 

Bukht Buland, like all warlike chiefs of his time, was passion- 
ately fowl of the chose, and this grand pageant, which looked like 
n visit of state, if not a going forth to battle, was nothing else than 
a hunting party to some hills in tho vicinity, in ono of which lived 
an enormous tear, which was tho tenor of the surrounding villages. 

When tho hills were reached the drums and heralds were silenced, 
and tho cavalry spread themselves out into the plain on either side, 
to intercept those animals that might break away. The rajah was 
posted on his elephant at tho most promising spot, and the less 
likely posts were assigned to his officer*. A small body of horse, 
composed partly of tho rajah’s and partly of tho thakoor’a troops, 
kept a little behind the prince, and the young I'athan bold/y joined 
this group. Jfo questions were asked, for cither cido took him to 
bo ono of the adherents of the other, and as there was no regular 
organization, such as exists in modem escort parties, lie was safe 
from detection as an interloper. 

Tho hill was driven by several hundred men, and matters were 
so arranged that the bear broke out just in front of the rajah. 

Now there ore many elephants who will stand the fiercest charge 
by a tiger who have the greatest fear of a bear, and tho huge tusker 
on which Bukht Buland sat was one of these. No sooner did he 
smell his foo than he became unsteady, and at the roar which 
answered the prince’s shot, the elephant fairly turned tail, in spite 
of tho most strenuous exertions on the part of the mahput to keep 
him straight, and there was every probability of his taking altogether 
to flight. The utmost confusion prevailed for some seconds, which 
tho young Pathan quickly took advantage of. Springing from his 
horse, be unsheathed his heavy blade, and whirling it round his 
head, he threw himself before the enraged bear. Open-mouthed 
the savage brute rushed at him, hut, uttering a shout of “ Eismillah! 
ah rehman, al mheem!" tho trooper balanced himself for the blow, 
and as though ha were indulging in soma harmless feat of arms 
delivered a trenchant slash ; the bright blade glanced in the sun- 
light like a flash from a thunder-cloud, and, wielded by a nervous 
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arm, with the peculiar lira wing cut of the Indian swordsman, it 
sheared through the shaggy hair and brawny neck, and a headless 
body rolled on the ground to the feet of the rajah s elephant. 

Calmly wiping his dripping tulwar on the bear’s bide, the 1 athan 
returned it to its sheath, and, laying tho head before the rajah, made 
n low salaam. Murmurs oi “ Sbabash l shabash, yah Allah l kya 
khoob!”and the like, reached his cars, but he paid no heed to them. 
Then the rajah spoke : “"Who are youl” 

“Lord of the universe, your slave is a Pathan, by name Mahomed 
Taj Khan, a resident of Panlput" 

“Are yon in servicet” 

“ Protector of tho poor, it is servico as a soldier I seek." 

“ You are young ; nave yon seen aught of war 1 ” 

“My lord, your slave's father fell in battle, and this hand 
avenged tho blow. ‘My grandfather was a leader of horse under 
tho Ilailshah of Delhi, as his father was before him ; their names 


are engraved on tho blade of my sword.” 

“One of a race of warriors, truly," remarked Bukht Bulaml, 
taking a massive gold chain Irom bis neck and flinging it to tho 
trooper. "Here, wear this in token of ray approbation of your 
bravery this day, and present yourself in durbar this afternoon to 
hear our further orders." 

Taj-Khan placed tho chain round hi3 neck, and, unbelting his 
sword, ho laid it at tho elephant’s feet, and made a low obeisance 
to tho prince ; then resuming his weapon ho fell back, and, regain- 
ing kia horso from a fncndly hand, he followed in tho wake of tho 
party, an object of general attention and envy. 

Bukht Buland was by no means an idle pnnee. After refresh- 
ment and a little rest, ho spent some hours with his prime minister 
and somo of tho leading men of the place, making enquiries iuto tlm 
state of each section of the district The tchsildars of each division 
were in attendance with the canoongoes and putwarrees of their 
villages, and tho fiscal arrangements were gone into with meat 
minuteness. At last tho talooqi of Dongertal wa 3 spoken of ; it 
fonned the southern boundary of the district, was unproductive and 
«iU— mlulin c ,l by Goalees and Ahccrs, who mens a torbulent set. 
2 , 0 , thm ms no total, Ur thorn ; tho placo junslc, and mu 
sohjoct to inroads from noi e hbounn E chiefs, and WU 0 S WSess 
.v*' 11 ftolanj pondered over tins nhi!, and ra ;o 
C ostly this M a post fra a soldier and not a tchsMar • let there 
bo an order for a ,1, .tool, moot of my Patlnn earalrv toU 
Dongerta], sad I *ill Ead a aaitable corrSanfcT 7 " PMW at 
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The prirao minister wrote the order to the fouzdar, or commander 
of the troops, and the prince sealed it with his signet. After a few 
more matters the rajah dismissed his council, and retired for awhile 
heforo the grand durbar. This was held later on in the afternoon, 
under a large shamianah, or canopy supported on many pillars. The 
rajah sat on an elevated rausnud, or throne, with one or two of his 
relatives and lu3 principal officers of state near him. On his right 
eat the Thakoor of Solemn ; down each side were ranged a crowd of 
the principal landowners and petty cliiefs of the district, and the 
officers of the forces there assembled. An officer of the court led 
up each in turn, calling out their names ami titles, if any, and each 
one presented an offering of gold moliurs; the military men 
presented their swords hud across both hands which were toucficd 
by tlio rajah. The principal presentations being over, tho prince 
commanded Taj Khan to be brought. 

A murmur of admiration ran round the assembly a3 the successful 
young swordsman strode up with a manly, soldier-hko bearing, and, 
kneeling down, gracefully offered his tulwar ; Buklit Bulaml was 
not content with merely touching it as lie did the others, but he 
took it in his own hands, and drawing tho blado scanned it with 
tho eye of a connoisseur. 

“ It is good water,” said he, using the technical expression, “and 
you may uso it well You'may add your name to you r forefathers’ 
■with honour,” he added, reluming it to the young man, who put it 
to his forehead, and then slung it to his belt and retired a pace or 
two, for a motion from the rajah detained him. 

Bukht Bukin d rose and said in "a loud voice : — 

“ Be it known to oil that thi3 brave young Pnthan. the son of 
illustrious fathers, is appointed by us to be commander of our 
frontier post at Dongcrtal, with permission to build there a fort for 
the protection of our territory, nnd his salary will be chargeable to 
the revenues of tho said talooqa of Dongcrtal so long ns Mahomed 
Taj Klian shall serve us faithfully and well.” 

The young trooper, thus raised beyond his highest dreams, was 
perhaps more astonished than anyone present, hut, recovering his 
presence of mind, ho knelt once more and offered Ids sword, swear- 
ing that with heart and hand lie would faithfully servo so generous 
a prince. 

And well he redeemed Ids vow ; he governed Dongcrtal well, 
and took for his master the fortress of Sangurhce in tho adjoining 
district of Ehundam, and died there after many j cars of faithful 
service. 
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■\Vc mu*t now pass over some years of Taj Khan a life, tltinnR 
winch time he allied himself with an influential Patlian family of 
Pcrtabgnrh, hy taking one of the daughters to wife ; she l>are huu 
sons and ruled his house, for she was a spirited lady, and Taj Khan 
was more afraid of her than ho was of the bear. _ 

One day, os ho rode out from his fort at DongcrUil, he passed 
through a small Gowlco village as a herd of cattle were pacing out 
on their way to their pasture grounds. At the eight of the 
approaching horseman they were panic-stricken, and rushed down 
a narrow by -lane, up which a girl of about seventeen was advancing ; 
as the drove passed her one vicious animal, excited, maybe, by her 
red sarcc, made a rush at her, but the damsel, instead of running 
away, boldly seized the bullock hy the horns, and with a dexterous 
twist tamed it fairly over, and then stood laughing at tho success 
of her exploit. 

“ Soobhan Allah 1” exclaimed Taj Khan, turning his horse down 
the lane, “she is fit to be the mother of Samson.” 

Tho girl was handsome, very liandsome in the eyes of the Pathan, 
for she was moon-faced as they call it, with laugliing eyes and 
pearly white teeth, well-rounded limb9 which showed on amount of 
muscular strength quite foreign to the tender plants of the harem. 
Zuffoora Bcebcc was skinny compared with this buxom child of 
nature, and Taj Khan determined to make her his own. It 
mattered little to tho reckless soldier of fortune whether she had a 
husband or not— Taj Khau knew little of law, except wliat was 
■written by tho point of his sword, and consequently before many 
days were over Luxmec Baie was tho inmate of a small outpost os 
Taj Khan’s second wife. Did not the Koran allow him four 
wives 1 then why did he not take her to his own homo at Dongertul 1 
There were several reasons for his not doing so. His first and 
chief wife, Zuffoora Bccbco, was, as we have stated, a lady of 
determined character, and her husband, fearless as he was, *had a 
wholesome dread of her temper; secondly, lio did not wish to offend 
her family ; and thirdly, ho was really in love with tho liandsome 
Gowleo girl, who, in her tom, seemed equally taken with tho 
warlike Pathan, and therefore he had no wish to bring her into 
contact with Zuffoora, with whom hi3 marriage had been one nf 
self-interest, and whose personal charms were but limited. 

In course of time a daughter was bom to Luxmee, or, as she was 
styled since her conversion to tho Mnhomedan faith, Sultana Beebeo ; 
and after a further period her family was increased by twin sons. 
It was then that Zuffoora Beebee first found out, from the protracted 
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“ I shall want some earth out of a grave before I begin. 

“Well, go to the kuburistau beyond tlio lakoj you will find 
what you want there.” 

The earth obtained, ZufToora Bcebeo and the old nian shut them- 
selves lip in a room by themselves, and, dividing the mould into 
two portions, the sorcerer proceeded to make clay of one share, and 
with this ho formed a small figure in tho shapo of a woman, about 
a span in length. Then, he made twenty-one thin wooden splinters, 
or pegs, over which ho read tho Soora-i-tubut, or llltli chapter of 
the Koran, backwards three times, on which ho proceeded to stick 
tho figure full of splinters from head to foot ; having dono this ho 
shrouded it in tho manner prescribed for burial, and gave it to 
ZufToora Eeebee, with instructions to bury it in tho name of her 
rival, who would sicken and die. Then, taking tho rest of tho 
earth, he hared his head, and repeated tho Feel, or Soora-i-nllum 
turkeef, tho 105th chapter of tho Koran, forty-ono times over it, 
and, delivering it to his mistress, charged her to throw it on or in 
tho way of tho twin sons, or on their house, and that they, instead 
of loving each other as twins generally do, would have throughout 
life tho most inveterate hatred, which would descend to their 
children and causo endless sorrow. Onco moro ho took up tho 
earth and cried, 

“0 avenger 1 0 great onol 0 Isra-col! wo havo raised up 
enmity and ’hatred between them till tho day of resurrection 1 ” 
Zutfoora Keebeo did not sleep long over her vengeance. Tho 
figure was buried in their private cemetery in tho namo of Sultana 
llocbcc, and sho found means of sprinkling tho children with tho 
earth over which tho cutso had been pronounced. All that ZufToora 
Bcebco desired enrao to pass. Sultana Bccbeo died within tho year, 
and tho twins were perpetually quarrelling. Taj Khan, on tho 
death of Ids favourito wife, plunged into war, and stormed and took 
tho fort of Snngurhce, where ho lived and died, not caring to return 
to Dongcrtid, Oosman Khan and Oomrao Khan, tho twin brothers, 
after showing the greatest animosity towards each other, took servico 
with opposing princes, and after many years, in which they both 
gained distinction, they met in battle, and attacked each other with 
such fury that both fell mortally wounded. 

There then remained of the unfortunate Sultana Bcebeo’s family 
, two grandsons Khan Mahomed Khan, whoso father, Oosman Khan, 
had been made a nawab, and endowed with considerable property 
by tho Malintta prince in whoso service ho had entered, and JJudar 
Khan, tho son of tho other twin brother, Oomrao Khan, who served 
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under the N'izazn of the Deccan, liettdei theso then was Sihwa, 
the granddaughter of Sultana Ilecbco.thc only child of her daughter 
Fatima, now a girl of fifteen years of age, Sham hail Inherited 
nil her grandmother’ll beauty, softened ami improved by the admix- 
ture of the high-bred Pathan Wood. Sultana Peobco’s beauty had 
been of the Amazonian type ; Sitanv Peebee s was of omorcdelicato 
and refined nature. Iloth her cousins were anxious to marry her, 
and alio, unfortunately, was the means of prolonging the family 
feud. Si tarn's own inclinations led her to the young nawab, Khan 
Mahomed Khan. Ho was handsome and brave; the lean id'ol of 
n^ gallant tal/reur, a worthy descendant of his grandfather, Taj 
Kuan ; ho was reckless and wild, it is true, hut ho was bravo and 
generous, and all men spoke well of him — nil, indeed, but his cousin 
M iidar Khan, and lie hated him with a fiendish hate, Mudar Khan 
hail tho bravery without tho redeeming qualities of the other; ho 
was noted for his savnge cruelty and vindictiveness, and many 
a dark talc was told of him. No wonder, then, ho looked like 
the fallen KWis, tho Prince of Evil, os he stood ©no day with 
clenclied teeth and hands, gazing, with hatred gleaming out of 
Ins eyes, at a letter from a confidential agent, stating that his 
overtures of marriage to his cou*in, Sitam liecbce, had been re- 
jected, and tlrnt his rival, Khan Mahomed Khan, was tho favoured 
suitor. 

In tho meantime, tho marriage ceremonies, which amongst the 
wealthy nobles arc protracted for many days, were going oil. The 
horoscope of tho young couplo liad been cast, but the wise men 
were much puzzled about it ; an ominous sign appeared at the com - 
mencement, and troubles to follow, which would have been sufficient 
to deter tho marriago for a season, did not tho subsequent signs 
show a cessation of hostility and advent of peaco as regarded the 
bridegroom, but tho bnde’s fute was not clear. The moollas 
shook their heads over it, but the eldest of them advised his 
brethren to let things go on, and leave their kism lit in the hands 
of Allah, the disposer of events. Good, it was apparent, wtis to 
come out of evil, and who were they, creatures of earth, to with- 
stand the Almighty decrees ? So tho arrangements went on. 

There was a little garden in front of the women’s apartments in 
tho fort, and the wall of tho bastion went sheer down into tho 
river. One afternoon, before her lover was expected, Sitara Beebee 
went out into this garden, and, leaning over the low wall, was 
dreamily looking at the rippling waters, when a young man in a 
plain and almost menial dress — one who might have been taken for 
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a groom — led dawn the opposite lank of the stream a splendid black 
horec, whose trapping?, all covered with gold and jewel', showed 
tint he was the charger of some warlike prince. The young man 
gazed eagerly at Sitara, but tlio liorec, which was tired and thirsty, 
plunged his nostrils' into the stream, and began to drink. The little 
fishes, which in some parts of India arc very tame, and were so 
especially at this place, owing to the existence of a Hindoo shrine 
on the river-side, and their being fed regularly by the priests and 
devotees, kept jumping at the bright tassels of pearls which dangled 
from the charger’s ears, and made him snort and plunge. 

Instead of trying to pacify tlio frightened animal, the young 
. stranger petulantly tore olT the ofTcnding pearls and flung them into 
the stream, so that the horse might drink in peace, and ho not bo 
disturbed in his admiration of tho slight girlish liguro on the 
bastion. 

Sitara Becbcc was too much absorbed in her reverie, ns elic 
watched the wavelets lapping against tho stone wall of tho fort, to 
uotico this little episode, but the sharp eyes of a favourite slave-girl 
saw the action of tearing off tho gems, and she immediately 
exclaimed — 

“ My lady 1 that is no common man, no ordinary groom. 'Would 
tho slave daro to throw away his master’s pearls! Xo; that is ft 
prince in disguise, and oh, how handsome he is ! " 

Sitara, who had noticed tho horso more than the man, now per- 
ceived tho stranger’s eyes fixed upon her, and, blushing deeply, she 
retired to her own apartments at once. 

Mudar Khan, for the pretended syce was no other than tho dis- 
appointed suitor, led his horso back to where ho had left a few 
attendants, and taking from them a white dove and a hawk, ho rode 
slowly back to the river-side. Hero ho attached a small picco of 
paper to the dove’s neck, and throw it in tho air, and as it sped 
across the river he sent the hawk at it. Tho poor dove, finding 
itself pursued, darted down into tho shrubbery of orange, baraingn, 
and jessamine bushes, which formed the garden of the zenana. 
Sitara Bccbco rushed out to save the fluttering bird, and carried it 
into her room, where she discovered the note. 

Every girl is curious and loves adventure, so slio eagerly undid 
the string and opened the paper. It was a passionate appeal to her, 
saying how much he loved her — a thousand times better than that 
dastardly cur, IChan Mahomed, who would flee like a hound at the 
flash of hi3 sabre. Let Sitara Bcebco only see him, and she would 
know whom to choose. Why did she give herself up like a lamb 
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to tho slaughterers t He, Mudar Klmo, had a beautiful estate, and 
many followers ; ho stood high in favour with his prince. Ail that 
ho had should bo Sitara’s — jewels and fine clothes, summer-houses 
and gardens ; no queen ms ever treated a3 she should be. Let her 
think no moro of Khan Mahomed ; bIio had only to go and offer 
prayers and alms on the grave of their common grandmother, 
Sultana Becbec, and he would bo in ambush with a troop of horse 
to carry her off, and a moolla ready to marry them. If she assented, 
she was to liberate onco more the whito pigeon, and then ho would 
know wliat to do. 

Sitara's breast heaved with anger and her eyes flashed as sho 
read thl3 impudent appeal, and, rushing out once more on the 
hastion, she tore tho letter into fragments in his sight, and Cong 
tho shreds into the river ; then, turning, she fled again into tho 
houso, and wept bitterly. 

Mudnr Khan ground his teeth as he saw the action he read so 
well, and ho thirsted for revenge as he rode off. Lidding his atten- 
dants meet liim at a certain village, he rode slowly, and by himself, 
into tho jungle ; there was a well-defined cattle-track, and, as soon 
os his people were out of sight, Mudar Khan pressed his horse to a 
gallop. 

Half-nn-hour'a riding brought him to the foot of some rocky, 
hills, and, making his way up a steep path, ho soon found himself 
in front of the mouth of a cave, in which a rude wooden door had 
been fixed. Striking fiercely on this with the hilt of M 3 tulwar 
till the rickety barrier threatened to give way, he shouted, 

“Arc you sleeping, O master 1 or have some of your familiar 
spirits flown away with you t ” 

“ Blaspheme not, Mudar Khan," replied a hollow voice, as a wild, 
long-haired, wild-eyed old man, clad in the garb of a fakeer, appeared 
at the entrance. “ Why do you seek me again ! Did I not tell you 
I could do nothing for you 1 The fates are against you. What is 
Written in your tukseer must come to pass ; I cannot alter it” 

“ Old man,” savagely answered the fiery Pathan, striding a pace 
towards him, and shaking his dcnched fist in his face, “none of 
your sophistries for me. I will not be put off with assertions from 
your lying lips, and if my grandfather, Taj' Khan himself, were to 
rise from the grave, I would not take M 3 answer. Call your spirit^ 
bad or good, and I will ask of them.” 

“ Bash youth,” rejoined the ascetic, “ hast thou courage to face 
the spirits of the deadt Taj Khan himself shall tell thee thy 
fate." 
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•Lead on, lead on,” shouted the impetuous soldier : “to Eblis 
the Lord of Evil himself, will I sell myself, rather than forego my 
vengeance,” , , 

“Enter, then," replied the hermit; “enter, rest, and cat, lor thy 
' spirits must not quail at what thou scest" 

“Quail, old man! the word is unknown to a Patbftn and a 
soldier.” 

“ Ay, ay, that is all very well, hut the demons I rai e o will make 
the stoutest heart quail sometimes. Hero, sit you down, whilst 
1 get you some water to wash your hands with, and then cat,*’ 

The place they were in was a cavo the size of a moderate 
room. At one end hung a curtain; a rude basin and ewer stood in 
a corner, and a bed of dry branches formed the sleeping place of 
the fakcer. There was not a particlo of comfort of any kind, and, 
save for the curtain and ewer, the place might have been the den 
of a wild boar. 

Having placed the basin before his guest, and poured water over 
his hands, the hermit retired behind the curtain, whence the* Khan 
' could hear certain mumblings and muttering 1 ?. In a short time the 
old man reappeared with a tray, on winch there was a smoking 
pilao, and several dishes of meats and confectionery. 

“"What is all this tomfoolery fort” sUnlly asked Mudar Klum ; 
“do you think I came here to feast 1” 

“Eat,” replied the fakecr, curtly. 

“Eat, indeed,” grumbled the soldier, on whom the savoury smell 
of the viands began to make some impression ; “ eat, indeed I You 
are a nice, luxurious old sybarite, to turn out such dinners as these ; 
they don’t seem to do you much good, though, and doubtless you 
have a fair cook behind yon curtain.” 

“ Peace, idle babbler,” returned the old man, sternly ; “ cat and 
he thankful thou hast food, and ask not whcnco it comes ; there is 
no other human soul besides ourselves within many miles, and 
parched peas and water are all that pass my lips.” 

“ Bismillah 1 ” answered the Teckless Pathan ; “ be the devil your 
cook or not, this pilao is first-rate, and tho hawabs are worthy of 
the chief of his highness tho Kizam’s hawurchces.” 

The dinner ended, the hermit removed the tray, and told his 
guest to wash and say his prayers. Mudar Khan did so, and 
went through tho prescribed genuflexions ; and when he had 
made an end, ho found tho old, man waiting, and beckoning him 
to follow. 

Passing under the curtain, the Khan found himself in a vast 
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cavern. "What the extent was he could not make out, for the only 
light was that emitted from a brazier, placed on the floor a few feet 
from the entrance. There was a cold damp air, and, as the hats 
noiselessly flitted about, the weird aspect of the place struck a chill 
to the heart of tho young soldier, who, till then, had been a stranger 
to fear. 

Checking his usual ribaldry, he attentively watched tho old 
hermit, who was busy drawing with great exactitude certain geom- 
etrical figures on the* floor, in tho centra of which he placed him- 
self and his guest with tho brazier of charcoal.' In each section of 
tho figure were written invocations in the Arabic character, and 
certain numbers. 

Motioning to his companion to keep strict silence, the fakecr 
began to read rapidly sentences in tho Arabic tongue, casting 
at tho same time spices and perfumes on tho brazier, raising a 
thick cloud of smoke. Then ho etied, with a loud voice, 

"O bo present! bo present, kings of genii, Buktanoos and 
Pukhecanoos, Ilooleanoos and Tamoos ! By tho oath of Solomon, 
the son of David, I ndjuro you. By the aid of Jibmeel, Meekaecl, 
Isra-ccl, and Ismfecl, I command you 1 Bo present, bo present J ” 

Leaving lug guest kneeling, the ascetic had risen to his full 
height, and now stood with his arms stretched forth above hi* head. 
Tho smoko of tlio brazier seemed to eddy round and round til! it 
formed a dark spiral column, from tho contra of which lurid flashes 
of light occasionally broke forth. 

"It is well that thou hast come, O Jinn 1 hia thee hence, and 
summon the spirit of Taj Khan.” 

Tho column seemed to dissolve, and thick smoko rolled over the 
place again, whilst tho hermit went on rapidly repeating invocations 
i ndtng with another cry of “ Yah t Israeei-o I Yah Harir-o ( Is? 
present, be present I” 
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head bach, awl expired with hatred still gleaming out of hts 

eyes. . _ . 

«Ya Soobkml” exclaimed tbo honor-stricken chief, ‘ I have 
slain my brother, the son of my uncle ; yet, Thou knoivcst I knew 
him not, and he hated me with hitter liate. Truly the curse on 
Sultana Beebeo followeth her descendants. Oli, unfortunate one l 
avliat led thee to pursue thy fate to this bitter end f IVas thcro not 
room in the world for us both! " 

Hero piercing shrieks from Sitara’s attendants recalled the young 
Palkan's attention from his foe, and he flew to the side of her 
litter; but, alas I more and keener grief was in storo for him, 
and nature could bear no more, and he fell Fcnsde33 by her side. 

Sitara was dead ! a stray bullet had penetrated tho crimson velvet 
hangings of her litter, and had pierced her heart, and riio lay as 
though asleep. In this state her attendants had found her, when, 
seeing she made no sign, or answered when they spoke, they ven- 
tured to open her curtains. 

Our story now draws to a close. The wedding march was turned 
into a funeral one, and wailing and mourning took the place of joy- 
" ful music, songs, and the twinkling feet of dancing girls. 

Khan Mahomed, when ho came to himself, gave not way to kilo 
lamentations ; he sternly hushed tho wailing and weeping, and made 
the procession fall in again, lie ordered tho body of Mudar Khan 
to be made over to his own people by the hands of such prisoners 
as were taken ; then ho made forced marches to his own fort, where 
Sitara Bccbec was buried with great pomp, ami a beautiful tomb 
built over her, with a mosque and imambara attached to it. Hero 
he located piou3 men learned in the faith, and entered himself os a 
disciple. "When the work was completed lie renounced his lands 
and retainers in favour of a half-brother of Sitara Bccbec, whom ho 
made Ids heir, and, endowing several mosques and shrines with his 
vast personal wealth, ho donned the habit of a fakecr, and went to 
. Mecca. Returning thence, he spent his life in visiting tho shrines 
of all the saint*, and at the closo of life crept back to dio in tho 
chamber in which, a century before, Zuffoora, the wife of Taj Khan, 
had worked out the evil which had rested on Iris house from gener- 
ation to generation. 
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the flames, and tumbled down the steep bank. A Goad was about 
to hurl liis evcr-rcady little axe at it, but Fordham caught his arm, 
and before the little creature recovered from its bewilderment a 
horse-blanket was thrown over it, and it was secured alive. It was 
one of those curious little creatures— the smallest of the deer trilm 
— the Memimna inclica, or mouse-deer; the most fragile-looking, 
dainty little Lilliputian, bearing tbc same relation to the lordly oik 
a? the tiny humming-bird does to the horn bill. The mouse-deer 
belongs to the hornless family of musk-deer, and is the most diminu- 
tive of all ruminants ; its weight hardly exceeds that of a hare, and 
its height is from ten to twelve inches only. In colour it is 
brownish, or, as Dr. Jerdon describes it, olivaceous, mixed with 
yellow-grey, white below, and the sides streaked and spotted with 
yellowish whito ; its limbs are excessively slender, and it trips along 
most daintily on the tips of it3 toes. Its motions are scarcely as 
graceful as one would expect from one of the deer tribe, for owing, 
perhaps, to its shape, the hind quarters being higher than the fore, 
it has a poky, piggish way of going about. If it had only the 
carriage of the stag or the antelope, a more fairy-like, airy little 
creature coulrl not be conceived. Fordham had two of them at 
Sconce in bis collection ; they were tame enough to run about the 
house, and were great pets. One bad recently fallen a victim to n 
stray Pariah dqg, and tho present dittlo captive was destined to 
supply tho place of the lost one. 

The flames having passed their line of march the journey was 
resumed. Hero and there a solitary bang of a heated bamboo joint 
would startle their horses, but tho heat and tho smoko were over, 
and they could once more travel in comparative comfort. Milford 
noticed the Gond guide examining with care a split bamboo now 
and then, occasionally assisting the cleavago by a blow from his axe. 

“ What is he doing 1 ” a^ked he of his companion. 

“Looking for bans lochun" replied Fordham; “it is ft curious 
crystalline deposit in the joints of some bamboos, which is highly 
prized by the natives as ft febrifuge, equal, some assert, to quinine, 
lie is a queer-looking little fellow, that Good ; have you noticed 
those deep scars on liis neck! — regular pit-holes — there, wo as ho 
bends over that bamboo. Ill warrant lie has had a narrow escape 
from Home wild beast. Here, Moula, you ask him how ho got 
those scars.” . . 

“From a tiger, hliodawuud, but I’ll loll him to describe how it 
was. Ili ! Sirthrec ! the sahib wants to know how you get away 
from the tiger that carried off the telec.” 
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The little man grinned with delight at the chance thus afforded 
of recounting his prowess, and a 3 he passed his hand over tho back 
of his neck, he said — 

“I never killed but one tiger, rnaharaj, but that was a tiger; he 
was an Athm-khor, an cater of men-** 

Well, the gist of tho little shikaree’s story was,, that his father 
had left him a legacy of a' matchlock of such weight and length 
that he could not level it without a rest, or fire it except in a 
sitting posture. However, he had with liis weapon gained a. certain 
reputation in his part of the country as a killer of wild pigs and 
deer, and earned a fair livelihood os a hunter, hut ho liad not 
ventured to try his fortune with tho more savage beasts. 

As time wore on, a tiger commenced his career os a man-catcr on 
o Bmall ghat leading from the plateau to a much-frerpicntcd market 
town in tho Kuttunghco valley, and for a time tho road was closed 
except to travellers in large bodies, who, with drums and trumpets, 
marched down during the daytime. A large reward had been 
offered for tho destruction of the tiger, and this induced our friend 
Sirdarce to go in search of him, with other hunters, who were 
likewise ambitious of distinguishing themselves. At last an oppor- 
tunity occurred. A certain tclce, or dealer in oil, had been down 
to tho weekly market, and was doubtless 60 absorbed in counting 
his gains that lie forgot all about tho dreaded man-eater, and lagged 
behind the rest of his fellow-travellers, who marched in a compact 
body. 

His calculations were rudely cut short by the tiger, who 
pounced upon him and carried lum off shrieking, regardless of tho 
yells and shouts raised by tbe uufortunate man’s comrades. At tho 
next roadside village the piteous tale was told, and our little friend 
Sirdareo happening to bo there shouldered liis long matchlock, and 
went off at once on the trail. He was not wanting in courage, small 
os was the body that contained bis big heart, and lie tracked tho 
tiger to bis lair, where he was devouring his victim, Sirdarce, un- 
dismayed by the horrid spectacle, coolly squatted down, adjusted 
his weapon on its rest, and, taking a steady aim at tho tiger’s fore- 
head, fired, 'pie bullet sped to the mark, but tlic stricken tiger, 
springing at his assailant before ho liad time to rise, pinned him to 
the ground, and, burying bis fangs in tlic shikaree’s neck, expired 
on his prostrate body. Assistance was at hand, and the mouth of 
the tiger had to bo prized open with a bamboo before the unfortu- 
. pate hunter could lie released. Ho was carried home, and for a 
long time hoyered betwixt life and ‘death, hut simple remedies, 
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backed up by a healthy constitution, prevailed, and the little man 
lives to bo proud of his victory and to exhibit his scars. 

“There seems to bo much courage shown at times by natives in 
their adventures with tigers,” remarked Milford. 

“ Yes," replied Fordham ; “we talk much of our exploits with our 
double-barrelled rifles and elephants, hut our deeds are often put to 
shame by the shikaree with his single arm and rusty matchlock, 
and he will do most daring things at times. I remember once a 
woodcutter disturbed a tiger, which sprang at him open-mouthed. 
The man forced a polo he had in his hands into tho brute’s open 
jaws, and called lustily for assistance, when a comrade standing by, 
seeing tho tiger was at a momentary disadvantage, rushed up and 
drove his axo to tho eye in tho brain of the animal. On another 
occasion I was vn the Kuttunghee pergunnah, when a villager 
brought a fine female panther into my camp for the reward. I 
noticed that tho man was scratched and his coat tom, and that the 
panther liad several spear wounds, so asked him how ho had killed 
it. Ilis 8toiy was that he had gone out early in the morning to 
see if his rice crop was ready to cut, and in walking along tho 
grassy bund he was suddenly attacked by the panther. Luckily 
for him, as the weather was cold — it was in November — ho had 
put on a meerzaie, or jacket thickly wadded with cotton, and this, 
in somo measure, protected him from the creature’s claws. His 
only weapon was a bamboo walking-stick, and this ho laid on with 
such good-will that tho animal was fain to let go. and beat a retreat. 
For most men this would have been cnnuglt, but it was not for ray 
friend, who, returning to his house, armed himself with a spear, 
and, taking « couple of dogs, set out again in quest of the panther, 
this fimo determined to be tho aggressor. Tho dogs helped him to 
find her again, and as she came out at him lie gallantly met her 
half way, and speared her through tho heart, and followed up his 
attack by a scries of thrusts, which soon deprived hid enemy of 
life. Sho v as almost warm when brought into my camp, and tbo 
man’s scratches wero still bleeding, tjho had euhs in tho grass, 
winch made her fierce.” 

“ Old Sheyklia tells mo bo had a liand-to-liand struggle with a 
panther,” said Milford. 

“So ho had, anil a long time tho old fellow was before bo got 
over tho effects of Ids scrimmage; it was a case of knife tmv* 
teeth and claw, and the panther nearly bad the best of it." 

“ They give ugly wounds, don't they t” 

“A panther's wound generally festers, at least, that is tho 
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common impression. It is supposed that the virus from putrid, 
carcases — for ho is not a dainty feeder — gets into the claw* and 
poisons the wounds ; hut the same argument should apply to tigers, 
for they are by no means clean feeders, and often prefer an exces- 
sively high bit of an old hill to a fresh young hufTalo calf. But the 
shock to the nervous system is greater with the tiger, and often 
proves fatal where the wound is by no means mortal. I have- 
known cases where even an unwounded man has died from sudden, 
fright at a tiger knocking n comrade down at life side ; the injured 
man was all right after a few strips of plaster had been applied, 
bnt tho poor, nervous fellow at his side, who was not touched, died 
from sheer fright Tliat men of strong constitutions recover after 
getting tho most serious wounds is a fact proved by tho existence 
of such men as little Sirdarce hero and Soma tho Lebhana, hut a. 
man of weakly, ncrYous habit is as likely to succumb from tho 
shock as from the actual bodily hurt ; and, when one considers thd 
immense power of the tiger, it is not a matter of surprise that tho 
nervous system should receive irrcparablo injury. Tho wonder to 
me is that men so for retain their senses as to bo able to fight and 
get away after being struck down.” 

“Still there is much exaggeration,” said Milford, “in tho 
accounts one hears of the strength of tigers. Have you ever seen 
a cow’s skull, let alone a buffnlo’s, fractured by a blow of tho 
paw 1 ” * 

“No, never/ nor do I believe in its being possible. Men’s 
skulls I havo seen smashed by a blow, but not a cow’s ; in fact 
they do not attempt it. Tlio usual way is to rush at the animal 
and bear it to the ground, when, with a sudden wrench, tho 
vertebras of the neck are dislocated. I was once closo to two cows 
when a tiger struck them down, and in each ease tho neck was 
broken with a snap like a dry stick.” 

Sirdarce hero pointed, with great excitement, to a small object 
cautiously moving about in a thicket on tlio other side of a nullah 
to their left, and whispered, “ Chousingha 1 ” 

Fordhnm carcfuUy raised life rifle and fired, and the littlo 
shikaree, plunging into tho jangle, soon returned dragging out tlio 
carcass of a four-homed antelope. 

“That is a fine specimen,” remarked Fordham, n3 lie examined 
it carefully ; “ very often the anterior horns are merely a slight 
knoh, hut these, you sec, arc well developed, and over an inch in 
length. General Hardwicke made a strange mistako when ho 
called this animal antelojma chxkara, tho chikara being the gazelle j 
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mul great confusion has fiinco arisen regarding the tiro. However, 
the specific name, quculritomi*, is now universally adopted. In fact 
mtumlists arc by no means infallible creatures, and though fewer 
mistakes are inado now than formerly, still tho standard works are 
full of errors." 

Whilst they wens talking a pair of rocket birds flew past, with 
their long white tails streaming like ribbons after them. As JDl- 
ford was particularly desirous of getting specimens of theso bird*, 
lie hastily withdrew the shot from one of hia guns, substituting o 
smaller Bize, and went off in pursuit, and after much labour and 
many scratches ho secured both — one a fino white bird, with a tail 
sixteen inches long, tho other a young male, in a transition state 
from chestnut to pure white. Thi3 Milford showed to Fordham, 
■and asked him if it were a hybrid. 

“No," replied ho; “ tho young male has a black head like the 
rest, but light-chestnut back and wings. Now your bird ha3 just 
reached tho transition stage. You see that some of the primruy 
wing feathers are taming white; gradually tho wholo bird will 
assume that colour. Is it not so, Moula 1 continued he, turning 
to tho LnlLu 

“Yes, khodawund. Tha Mahomedans have a story about this 
bird, that at one time it was one of tho most beautiful of birds in- 
Paradise, with twelve long white plumes and a lovely voice, and it 
was a special favourite of Allah ; but it iVas of a proud and envious 
disposition, so, to give it a lesson, it was brought into contact with 
the real bird of Paradise. Instead, however, of being humiliated, 
at went up to Allah with a complaint that it was not sufficiently 
beautiful, that there was already another more gaily attired bird. 
Then Allah got angry and turned bis face from tho envious shah 
bulbuls, and he gave sentence against them — that, as they had 
shown on evil spirit, and had blackened their faces before him, 
they should lose all their spotless plumes and become dingy-brown 
little birds, with black heads, but that after a period of humiliation 
they should bo allowed to resume their white garb, with only two 
of their cherished tail plumes, but their faces were to remain black 
for ever, they were never to change. So the shah bulbul waif 
banished from Paradise, and flits about in the lonely bamboo forests, 
doing penance for it-? sin. Its sweet voice is gone, and a harsh, 
grating ciy is all it can make. 

“ Hard lme3 for the poor bird,” said Milford, as the Lalla finished 
his story; “however. I’ll jot that legend down for the benefit of 
N^qmring friends at borne.” 
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It was late when they got to camp, hut there was more trouble 
in store for them. Only one tent was pitched, and, on Tomhani 
enquiring the reason, tlio old jemadar of chapprassccs enmo' forward 
and said that they hid put up one tent as silently ns they could, 
hut that, if ho might he permitted to advise, the huzoor had letter 
order the camp to march a little further, for in a largo cotton tree 
close hy wa3 a bees’ nest, and it might ho dangerous to icimin. 

Milford felt inclined to laugh at the old man, aud was rather 
surprised at Fonlham’s taking it so gravely. 

“"Why,” said he, “what's the harm of a bees’ nest? what would 
these people think of a cottage at homo with half a dozen hives in 
the garden?” 

“My dear hoy,” replied his companion, “absurd as it may seem 
to you, I am afraid wo must march on; a jungle bees’ nc*t is no 
trifling matter, and though the insect may ho an insignificant ono 
hy itself, still an attack by thousands of them is fatal to man and 
beast I have known horses as well as men stung to death hy 
them, and a whole camp put to flight Go up cautiously to yon 
semul tree and look at the comb. Stay, I’ll go with you.’’ 

They walked up to tho tree, which, like most of the species, shot 
■up like a gigantic column for about fifty feet before it threw out 
branches. A decided humming noise could bo heard as they neared 
tho place, and as they looked up Milford saw a black mass, about 
six or seven feet in diameter, high up in the branches. It was a 
gigantic comb and no mistake lie could hardly believe his eyes. 

“Those Lees," said Fordham, “arc tho most vindictive little 
brutes in existence if meddled with, and show t;!ic greatest animosity 
in pursuing their disturbers. To tiro a shut into that comb now 
would cost us our lives, and therefore it is always w ell to let them 
alone. I am going to march n couple of miles further, where good 
shade and water are to lm found; for though we might stay hern 
safely by ourselves, still in a large camp there are always thought- 
less men, who might enrage these pugnacious mites, aud then 
would be a case of sauvo qui pent.” 

• So, in spite of the heat, they had to trudge on for another two 
miles, and pitched their tent under a fine old banyan tree. There 
were somoToose boulders lying about the place, mostly about tho 
size of a cocoa-nut, and some larger ; tho extorior seemed more 
crystalline than the ordinary trap boulder of tho Seonee plateau, so 
Milford took ono up, as they were sitting under tho tree waiting 
for tho tent to be put up, and, after examining it for a few minutes, 
ho thought it might he an agate pebble, and dashed it against 
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another to break it. To liis astonishment it flew into threo pieces, 
and disclosed most beautiful crystals of amethystine quartz. These 
geodes, as geologists term them, are common in the quarts forma- 
tions of the district, and some of them are most beautiful. Forti- 
fication and moss agates are found in tlio same locality, and a 
pearly-whi to semi-opal, which cuts in to very pretty ornament?. 
The native lapidaries on the banka of the Mcrbudda cut theso 
agates and bloodstones into ornaments and knife-liandlcs, and used 
to drive a thriving trade. 

At last the tent was up, and Chand Khan.liad got a hasty break- 
fast ready, and glad were the tired travellers to rest themselves for 
the remainder of the day. 

In the evening they witnessed a Gondian marriage fca«t, in 
which roast pig and strong mouhwa spirit figured largely. As 
Jacob served Laban for his wive*, so the Gondian youth 1ms to 
servo tbo father of hi& chosen for n fixed period, often for yean, 
before he has worked out his clnim. Of course amongst tho wealthier 
Gonds the custom is cither nominal or omitted altogether. 

Tho next d ly found them on their way back to Sconce through 
tho beautiful IDulhl valley. They were obliged to leavo the Lolla 
behind, for bo had been trying experiments in eorjxn-c rili, which 
had resulted in extreme discomfort to him, and might have been 
more serious. 

There is a tree common in the district, and indeed throughout 
India, tho Stmccarjma anaranlium , called by tho natives blioln or 
bhrlawun ; it belongs to tho cashew-nut tribe, nml the fruit is 
cldcfly known to Europeans ns the marking-nut, m its black, acrid 
juice is employed in marking cloth, ami is indelible, especially if 
fixed with quicklime. The green fruit, pounded into a paste, 
makes good birdlime ; the acrid juico is much used by tho (londs 
as a mild blister, where local irritant? are require)!, such a? in cases 
of sprain", rheumatism, Ac., but in some constitutions it is apt to 
create a violent inflammation, and is extremely hurtful. The poor 
Lall.t was unfortunately ono of these, for, on being recommended 
by one of his Gond friend? to try the popular cure for rheumatism, 
ho suffered so much from inicn*) inflammation ami swelling that 
Fonlham was somowhat alirmed at find; however, with patience 
and a little cooling medicine ho got liclter, and vowed he would 
never fry a Gond remedy again. 

Tho Gonds even eat the flediy pulp that surround? the seed of 
tho Mt'dawun ; it i? hardly palatable, though sntno compare it, 
when cooked in hot a«bc», to roosted apples. 
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In tlic Dulial Talley our friends got another rib-faced deer, which 
fell to Fordham’s rifle ; the ono which we mentioned^ before as 
liaviug been secured in a net had liecome quite domesticated, but 
in captivity ltad exhibited n strange fondness for a flesh diet ; it, 
would cat anything, beef or mutton, and one day demolished a good 
plateful of goo->c. It is a questiou whether in a wild state the 
muntjac has the same propensities. "\Ve have heard of samhur 
eating carrion, and we can easily believe it after seeing the car- 
nivorous proclivities of the -rib-face. "Whatever it feeds on, this 
little deer is one of the best for the table ; the meat is short and 
tender, and always makes a welcome change in the hunter’s hill of 
fare. 

A totally different piece of shikar then fell in Milford's way in 
the shapo of a chameleon, which ho pounced upon with great 
delight, to the horror of an old inalgoozar, who declared that the 
touch of the animal would surely bring disease. There is some- 
thing unearthly and weird about the aspect and actions of a 
chameleon which may well give rise to vaguo fears in an ignorant 
and superstitious people, but tho Englishman, knowing its harmless 
nature, laughingly told tho inalgoozar that tho sahib-loguo were 
proof against witchcraft and evil eyes. 

“And an evil-looking eye he certainly has,” remarked Milford, 
as the reptile squinted with one eye forward and the other back- 
wards. 

“They* say that the chameleon cannot swim,” said Fordham, 
“ for his two sides do not act in concert, but I have never tested 
the truth of this ; there certainly appears to be but little unison m 
the movements of his limbs. The natives firmly believe in a 
liighly poisonous lizard called the bisreobra or bis-copra. I once 
had a whole kutcherry — amlab, plaintiff, defendant, witnesses, and 
all-put to flight by one of those dreaded lizards — a harmless 
monitor— running through the room. However, hero wo are at the 
top of the gbit, and yonder is Seonee ; so put your spurs to your 
113 5> Ernest, for we have still a smatt canter before us ere wo 
breakfast.” 

Soma, the Eobhana, has been mentioned in these pages, and it is 
time now to introduce him to the reader. Ho is there, sitting on 
yonder bank by the roadside, with a large roll of dried tiger and 
panther skim? at his feet. He might have done for the model of 
the torso of tho Farnese Hercules, with his broad shoulders and 
muscular arms ; but ono of his legs is shrunken to the bone, and to 
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counteract the contraction of tlio sinews he •wears a heavy iron 
weight attached to his ankle. 

Some years ago ho was noted for his strength and daring, 
qualities which made him a leader amongst his people, the 
Itujijnra.^ or gipsies of Central India ; even Sbeykka himself had 
no greater reputation as a daring tiger hunter; hut a wounded 
tigress seized him ono day, and a bitter struggle they had. Soma 
freed himself from his savage foe, but bo could barely crawl 
from the scene of action; she had shaken Iris left thigh out of 
tlio socket lie was earned to Iris camp and tended in the rude 
fashion of his people, who, though learned in simple salves and 
dressings for wounds, had no idea of setting a dislocation ; so 
under this ill treatment, or rather want of treatment, poor Soma’s 
leg stiffened and withered, and he became a cripplo for life, able 
only to hobble along leaning on a tall staff. Yet the’love of ad ven- 
ture was nndinnnislied, and as soon ns he could crawl about be 
went out after tigers again, and that lie was successful the roll of 
skins now lying at his feet, nnd which he was taking up to the 
magistrate for tlio reward, gave ample proof. His hairbreadth 
escapes were numerous. On one occasion a tiger charged him and 
fell dead at his feet; ns ho used to say, in his simple straight- 
forward way, “I thought my hour had come, but it was not so 
written on my forehead ; ” and he would add, “ One day I shall be 
killed.” 

On this occasion Soma was waiting fora comrade, who soon made- 
liis appearance, driving a pair of bullocks in a khanChur. Soma, 
having stowed away his skins, mounted, and they were soon 
merrily trotting away towards Seonce. 

The weather was cool nnd cloudy, for the monsoon had broken, 
and the rainy season, which is always a delightful time on the 
plateaux of Central India, liad commenced. At this tune tlio 
temperature is law, the air fresh and cool, and occasionally the sun 
is hidden behind a grey clondy sky for days at a tune. Vegetation 
revives, and the brown and yellow tints of summer give way. to 
brighter greens. On every hedge and bank burst forth beautiful 
flowers of the season; here the eye lights upon a lovely white 
convolvulus or thunbergia, there upou the gay tassels of the 
Glvriosa svperba, beautiful and poisonous as a serpent. Balsams 
gladden the fallow fields, and old stumps of trees are made gay 
with the pale blue pfiarlitu* or the deep rose-coloured argyreia, t 
•whilst the borders of tanks and rivers bear the loveliest of tlio 
* fhortntU mL t Aryyrcia rpedora. 
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round their necks. Tims they traverse hundreds of miles of wild 
jungle road, inaccessible to carts, anil keep up trade between places 
that would otherwise lx; completely isolated. After the day s march 
the naik of the tanda calls a halt near some suitable placo where 
water and forage are obtainable, and tho bullocks are ono by one 
unloaded ; the packages, which consist chiefly of bags of grain, arc 
piled up in regular order, often in the form of a hollow square, in 
the centre of which \Iie Hunjaras sleep; their cattle are turned 
loose to graze, and frequently fall a prey to tigers. 

A Bunjara camp thus formed on tlio bank of some stream, and 
surrounded by dark forests, is a picturesque scene, especially at 
night, when the brawny men stand out in tho light of their bright 
fires, and the women in their quaint costumes are flitting about, 
carrying pots of water, or cooking or grinding com for the evening 
mcaL 

However, we must return to our camp neaT Pcrtapoor. 

As all was in readiness no time was lost in starting. Soma 
accompanied tbe sabib to the bottom of tho rise, and there made 
his farewell salaam. Just then Milford noticed an old woman and 
two boys cutting up wood into chips, which chips they put into nn 
earthen ffhurra, or water-pot ; having first drilled a small hole in 
tho bottom, they then dug a hole in the ground Large enough to 
contaul a second water-pot, on which they placed the first, and, 
covering all with fuel, they kept up a smouldering fire. On 
Milford’s asking what they were about. Soma said they wero pre- 
paring teak-wood tar for the hoofs of tlicir cattle ; the wood which 
was being cut up was the heart-wood of tho teak, and the tar was 
distilled from it by means of heat. He ordered the old woman to 
take up one of the receiving ghurras, which she did, and it con- 
tained a product resembling coal tar in smell and in its constituent 
. putts, os was afterwards proved by analysis, but was mixed with 
impute pyroligneous acid, which is poured off as the tar settles, nnd 
■ the residue is thickened by exposure in pans. As Milford wanted 
some tar for his horse’s feet, he tried this and found it answer. 

They then proceeded to some low, well-wooded outlying hills, 
where a beat Wn3 organised. To the left of them was a wide 
stretch of open country intersected, hy a few nullahs, awl it waa 
v arranged to drive out tlio sarnbur in this direction. The runners 
and their dogs were divided into small groups : one set was to take 
up the running first ; the second wa3 to go on ahead in the direction 
the deer was to bo driven, and to hide till the time came for them, 
to join in and press the animal hard ; they again were to be relieved 
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all to canvas ; as it was, ho took keen note of all the details, and 
on liis return home he reproduced the picture in his sketch- 
hook. 

The naik of the party now wished to know Milford s orders con- 
cerning the deer ; was it to ho sent into Seoneo 1 

“Iso,” he replied j w il they would cut off tlio head and scud it, 
he would accept it gladly ; as to tho rest, it was theirs,” and ho 
added five rupees for sweetmeats, to make tho feast more savoury. 

A few mornings after this, Fordliam and his companion wero 
walking through the woods in tho vicinity of tho station. Their 
path lying over a bed of laterite, tho crisp gravel crackled under 
their feet as they strode along; cadi one liad a riflo over his 
shoulder in readiness for any animal that might start up, but os they 
wero not on the look-out for game they talked as they went Tho 
conversation turned on tho stag hunt with tho Bunjnras, and Milford 
remarked it seemed to him rather cruel, and yet ho supposed it 
was not more so than any other way of killing deer. 

“ No,” replied Fordham ; “ in tho end it is, as a rule, nioro merci- 
ful, for an animal brought to bay never escapes, and though there 
may bo more apparent butchery in tho uso of tho pliulsa, or broad- 
bladed spear, of the Gonds and your friends tho Bunjaras, still it is 
better that the poor creature should die thus, than with an ill-aimed 
bullet in its body ; but I must say I always had a prejudice against 
the uso of tho spear to aught save a wild boar.” 

“Yes, but your bullets never faff.” 

“Ah! they do sometimes. No one has 60 perfect a command 
over bis weapon as never to miss — the best shots fail at times ; and 
when you read in a book, or hear stories, of people going out and 
never missing anything, put them down as not being mortals, or 
anything else you like. I know I am a fair shot, the result of long 
practice, but I have missed often and made more bad shots than I 
like to think of. You remember I told you how I missed the man- 
eater at Sirekha — that was a shameful shot. Hullo ! here comes a 
sounder l” 

Bang t went Milford's rifle as a herd of wild pigs dashed across 
tho road ; a sharp crack followed tho report, and the disappointed 
young man let hi3 gun fall into tho hollow of lii3 arm, as lie thought 
he had just illustrated the conversation hy making a decided miss 
at the big boar of the sounder, and had buried Ins bullet in a tree. 

I oruham looked at him with a comical expression, as ho walked 
on with an impatient exclamation. 

“ ^ re Jom not going to look after your pig, Ernest 1 ” 

14 — 2 
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“Ho; what’s the usol Dul you not hear tho bullet go smack 
into a tree V' 

“ Hot a bit of it, my boy. I heard a hall smashing bone, or my i 
cars are strangely at fault. Con so, let ns see.” 

So saying he led the way into a thicket, and there, sure enough, 
lay ft fine old boar, stone dead, shot through the brain. 

“There will he a grand feast for the villagers off that fellow,” he 
observed. . » 

“ How shall we send and let them know 1 " asked Milford. 

“I’U send my syce. Here, Rajndeen/’said he, taking the horse’s 
rein and throwing it over his arm, “ Run down to Mylee, and fell 



the villagers to come for this pig. Look, continued he, drawing a 
newspaper from his pocket, “ I will tie this to a branch on the road- 
side, and tell them when they come up to it to take a hundred and 
fifty paces to the left, and they will find the nniiaaL” 

Having attached the paper to a bush, they walked on. Soon 
after they sighted another boar, a solitary one, and a very largo 
animal, going along slowly, and limping. Fordham polled out hia 
pocket-glass, took n look at him, and handed it to Milford. _ He 
seemed bathed in blood, anil showed signs of having been in a 
sevens engagement. 

“That fellow has been tackled by a tiger, I fancy, Ernest, 
remarked the elder sportsman ; “we will give the villagers a little 
more meat, nnd at the same time see Ins condition." Tho shot n as 
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Grown off their cattle to tho other side of the hill, It was on!/ 
when the/ hmnl tho shot fired that they thought of coming near 
the place. Fortlham ordered !x>th pig and tiger to ho taken to 
his house for further examination, and for the preservation of 
tlio head of the former; and Milford wished to have the skin 
of the latter, liadly damaged as it was, in order to convince 
sceptics when ho returned to I Inghnd that the account of the 
fight was not a mere “Indian story." 

“ I don't think I should have believed it, had nnyono told me of 
such a thing before this morning," he remarked as they rode home. 

“AVbynotl” replied his companion; “consider what a tough 
brute an old boar is, and his blind ferocity when roused. Tho 
natives, who are keen observers of the habits of wild animals, will 
tell jou that a boar mil faeoa tiger any day, and generally gets the 
better of the latter in a tusslo. I remember on one occasion turn- 
ing out of a small hill, or rather hillock, for it was a little well- 
wooded knoll isolated from tho rest of the range, a largo solitary 
boar, which I killed, and a tiger. They had lived together in tho 
place for n long time, and evidently they had a mutual respect for 
each other, tho one giving tlio other o wide berth.” 

“Hut tigers do feed upon pigst” 

“Yes, of courso they do — weak sows and young porkers fre- 
quently fall a prey. Had our young friend this morning not been 
a raw hand, lie would never have attempted to have tried conclusions 
with tho leader of tho herd, but have contented himself with a 
squeaker. His inexperience led him to attack tho boar, and I 
suspect he got crippled at the outset, and was not able to get 
away.” 


Kcmble, grumble, crash! broko 
the storm from tlie dark clouds, 
which, lowering overhead, ha<l 
made the depths of tho forest as 
gloomy almost as midnight; the 
. , heavy warm drops began to fall, 

slowly at first then faster and faster; the lightning played in rapid 
and blinding flashes, and the peals of thunder shook tho ground, and 
reverberated through tho surrounding hills. Tlie drops soon turned 
to heavy rain, which increased in intensity till at last it assumed tho 
unwelcome form of a sheet of water. Prom every side came tho 
rush of cascades, as the torrents collected in the narrow gorges, and 
swept down in mad career to swell tlie larger feeders of the moun- 
tam nvcp, the nearest oi which was the Surutcc Xnddee. an 
aillucnt of tho C-unga, whose distant sullen roar now struck upon 
the ear, as the turgid flood rolled onwards towards tho plains of 
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Kcrola, A retail j<irty of tnrn stood for shelter under a thick 
clump of bamboos, waiting for the storm to |wa over. Tlie only 
ono to whom tlw novelty of the scene had n charm w Front 
Milford. liven the discomfort of the rain o tid'd to tlio excitement 
of tho occasion, lie Wl impatiently longed lor tho day when ho 
should enter tho bison jungles of Snnnwnni, and the war of tho 
element* mined to him a fitting prelude to the exciting scenes lio 
anticipated. To Fordhatn tho storm was an unmitigated nui«nnc6 ; 
still ho was too old a hunter to complain, but turned up his coat 
collar, axul folding hi* firms, leaned against a tree trunk, waiting 
stoically for a break in the nun. 

At la«t tho deluge abated, and it was deemed prudent to go on, 

, as they had far to go to the place u In re they hid intended to camp 
for tho night. Tho rifles were carefully wrapped up in waterproof* 
and blanket*, and, with coat collars turned up, and heads bent down, 
they made their way on foot against wind and water, tho Gond 
guide leading, and the hones following. 

Ah, luckless mortals I had they but known what was standing in 
tlnfir path ! As Milford declared, the rain might have washed his 
clothes off, and hailstones lmvc battered lus noso to pieces, but ho 
would have kept a keen look-out, and have got a shot at tho bison 
bull that stood for a moment looking at them ere ho plunged into 
the thicket and went off up the hill at an astonishing paco for so 
heavy an animal. 

“ No use, my boy. no use at all," said Fordlmm, n3 hi* young 
friend hastily Unrolled his rifle ; “ that animal won’t stop under 
five miles. I know their habits ; a bison once started makes a long 
run before ho thinks himself safe. It is a pity we dul not see Idm 
first, for ho was a fine fellow; and it is a lucky thing he did not 
take it into his head to charge, or it might have been awkward for 
us. A friend of mine onco came upon a solitary bull just as we 
have now done, and the brute came at him with a rush, and took a 
largo slice of bark off a tree behind which ray friend dodged ; he 
then got hold of an unfortunate gun-bearer, and tossed him in the 
air, and finally took himself off, leaving tho man senseless.” 

“Did ho die!" 

“No ; ho got all right after a bit: some of these natives are as 
tough ns gutta-percha.” 

“ I should think a blow from a bison would bo something like 
a rap with a Nasmyth’s steam- hamm er, judging from the skulls in 
your collection.” 

“Yes, but men do recover. Sheykha was once knocked down 
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by a bison, but I fancy the long horns of the wild bulTalo aro 
more awkward to avoid, and more dangerous wounds arc given by 
them.” ... • 

“ The two animals arc totally dissimilar, aro they not » 

“Quite — they have nothing in common; their structure, their 
habits are widely different. The one is a bubalus, with large, 
wide-spreading horns, no dorsal ridge or hump, and large splay 
feet on coarse limbs; the other is a hos, with short, massive 
horns on a large head, with great frontal development, a curious 
dorsal ridge which runs half-way down the hack ; the body is 
heavy, broad chest, and muscular fore-arms, bnt the leg below 
the knee is fine, and tho hoof is pointed and deer-liko ; there is no 
mistaking the track of a bison for that of a hufTalo. Then tho 
buffalo keeps to his grassy plains, and jhccls in which he can 
wallow, whereas the bison seldom leaves his bamboo-clad hills 
unless some very tempting crop wiles him away for a hit from the 
thick cover in which he delights.” 

Tho course taken by tho party lay for six miles over bamboo- 
covered hill and reed-grown valley. Many of the latter — jholas, as 
they are called — wero very beautiful, hut it was a beauty that 
brought to mind visions of fever and ague ; tho tall and fragrant 
lemon grass, tho long grcen leaf of the bun aingliara, the tangled 
creeper, the stately forest tree, and the pliant bamboo caused one 
to stop and admire, whilst the rank smell of decaying vegetation, 
the rolling mist, and the damp heat warned the loiterer to make 
haste. 

As they rounded a clump of bamboos on tho brow of a hill they 
had just ascended, they suddenly found themselves in a small 
clearing with neat little huts ranged around. 

“ A Gondee village,” remarked the guide with a grin. 

. "Wild anthlonely indeed was tho little tola ; not a sign of cultiva- 
tion, however rude, had giyen the hunters any warning of tho jungle * 
hamlet in the midst of which they now fouinl themselves. Here, 
perched on the summit of a forest-clad hill, tho luxuriant vegetation 
of a tropical rainy season shutting them in on every side, the Gonds 
passed their lives unheedful, unconscious of tho busy world beyond 
their 'v ildcmcss. The lonely aspect of the place was increased by 
Vrft VcHaftna ‘JujA, -n/iguch over a’1’1 ; 'fno dusk ol evening was last 
spreading over tho land, and the silence was broken only by the 
incessant pour of rain and the roar of the thousands of little 
* cascades that went leaping down the rugged hills. The village 
looked deserted, but in fact all the inhabitants were indoors, and at 
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ono house there was a little soirie musical* being licit! round a 
glowing wood fire. It was a pity to disturb the conviviality of the 
meeting, but a guide was indispensable ; so, getting one of the 
party to accompany them, the hunters hurried on their war. The 
Gond struck olF into a narrow, gloomy pathway in the forest, and 
led them at a rapid pace over lull and dale, winding about in the 
dusk with as euro a step as if lie were guiding them through the 
well-lighted streets of some European town. A distant roar of waters 
now struck their ears. 

"What is that!" asked Milford. 

“ Ktiddce," answered the Gond ; and as they descended into the 
valley there was a torrent indeed ! Ted by its thousand rills the 
proud stream leaped exultingly on its way, tearing along on its 
transient wave the dismembered branches that had too fondly hung 
over it ; it seemed impossible tlut anyone could cross that night, 
still tho attempt had to bo made. The stream was not braid, but 
it was swift, and an unassisted man would have certainly been 
swept away had ho attempted to cross. A tall, slender treo grew 
by tho edge of tho water, and Fonlham, thinking it might reach 
across tho channel, had it cut down so as to fall across. “Vain hope l 
swept down by the merciless current, their anticipated bridge went 
out of sight. The min had, however, nbated, and the force of the 
torrent was sensibly diminishing. If they could only get a rope 
across. Fordham’s ingenuity was ngiin taxed. His ej e fell on his 
horse. Hero was n blight idea: Brownie was a powerful Cabulee ; 
if he were once made to land ontheopposito bank attached to a long 
halter, there might be a chance of getting across. So Fordham took 
all tho halters and knotted them together, and, fastening one end 
round Brownie’s strong neck, drove the poor animal into the 
stream. But Master Brownie objected strongly to go. ' At last a 
syce volunteered to ride him. Fordham hesitatedfornbit, and then 
allowed him to attempt it. 

“He ia lighter than I,” he remarked, “and then there is the rope 
to haul him ashore by if it comes to the worst” 

So Brownie started again, and this time gallantly took to the 
water. It was a hard struggle for tho bravo old horse, for the 
} stream was runuing like a mill dam ; twice they thought ho was 
' about to be swept down, but he bore up and readied the opposite 
bank. The rope was then attached to a tree on either side, and 
bolding on to it the whole party crossed, though up to their waists 
in water. 

After a further trudge of two miles, chiefly up-hill, they came 
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upon their camp, wlrich consisted of three deserted Itaiga huts oiv 
the brow of the hill ; the largest hut was taken for the sahibs, and 
was well cleaned and patched up j the second was for tlio kitchen 
and servants, and the tturd occupied by old AV uzeer Mahomed, tlio 
malgoozar of the place, who had come on ahead to sco that all was 
comfortable. . 

1 Very cheerful and snug did the little hut appear after all the dis- 
comforts of tlio day ; there was a cheerful log fire burning in the 
larger room of the two of which the structure was composed, and a 
camp table and chairs gave quite a furnished air to the place ; tho walls 
were made of bamboo wickerwork, plastered with clay ; the roof 
was quite water-tight. The inner Toom had a standing bed-place, 
aud altogether the Gondco hut was a for more comfortable placo on 
a rniny night than the best canvas tent would have been. 

The first thing our friends did was to change their wet clothes, 
and then to take a good dose of quinine, after which they dined, 
and went to bed thoroughly tired. 

Pay was just breaking when they awoke in tho rooming. The 
loud cry of the black cuckoo rang through the forests ; tho mists 
were rolling in heavy masses down in the valleys beneath, hiding 
the opposite hills from view. There was a steady drizzle, ami 
every leaf and branch kept up an incessant drip, dnp. 

“Sooblian Allah ! ” remarked old Wuzcer Mahomed, as ho camo 
out and salaamed, “what rain! AH tho world has turned to 
water 1 ” 

“ AVhcn will the bison tracker be here l ” asked Fordham. 

“ He is here,” was the reply, ns a young Gond stepped forward } 
“lam Jeythoo.” 

Milford looked at him with interest — a lithe, active savage, 
spare and wiry, though younger than he expected, he found 
Jeythoo ju«t what ho would have supposed, him to be ; thero was 
something greyhound-like about him, a snaky suppleness and a 
restless sharp eye, which augured well for his reputed skill. 

11 AVcll, vo had l>ettcr get something to eat at once," said Ford- 
ham, “ and bo off, for wc have many miles to go yet before we see 
a hoof.” 

The meal was hastily despatched, and they started, leaving the 
camp in chatgo of old AYuzeer Mahomed, who was getting too fat 
for tho hard work the hunters expected to encounter. They had 
proceeded some miles over hill and valley without coming on n 
fresh track, when, at last, in a deep jhola, the guide pointed to the 
tops of tho grass shoots, which had hero anil there Jieen lately 
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cropped. A jhola h a email valley with ground of a swampy nature, 
in which grow in wild luxuriance the plants that delight in marshy 
soils j the grass shoots up in broad blades, and inarsh creepers 
cntanglo the foot at every step. Dark forests shut them in on all 
sides ; the air feels close and steamy. Feverish places are they, and 
to our wanderings in them wo owed a scries of attacks of jungle 
fever which took a long sen voyage to shake off. Conspicuous 
amongst the strange flowers, Milfonl found a species of orchid, 
called by the natives the bun ringftara, tho root of which is used 
like Salop, and is part of tho forest produco bartered by tiro wilder 
Gouda for tho cloths and other articles which they get from their 
more civilised brethren, or from tho traders of the neighbouring 
markets. Tho other edible products which Providence provides 
them for tho seeking aro bamboo shoots, wlucli, when young and 
tender, form a considerable article of food, a small species of our 
common garden solanum, the brinjal or egg-apple, and a kind of 
wild yam of whoso mealy tubers iro have been fain to make a 
meal at times ; so that the hunter who knows how to make use 
of tho gifts of nature, need not starve if, belated and lost, he be 
compelled to camp out in the forests for a night. 

Jeythoo pointed to tho cropped grass, and said emphatically, 

“ Boda 1 " 

There was little to catch the eye of tho inexperienced hunter like 
Milford, for here nnd there a blado of grass had been nipped off, 
which wa3 scarcely noticeable in tho rank growth, hut underneath 
in the marshy soil were the sharp-pointed imprints of several hoofs. 

, like a hound at fault, the Gond hunted about to find the right 
traiL At last lie pitched upon one wliicli they eagerly followed for 
about a mile, when Jeythoo came to a halt and said they must go 
back ; so they turned on their tracks, and struck a fresh line, wluch 
seemed to give the guide greater satisfaction, for he went off at a 
pace which kept the two Englishmen at full walking stretch to keep 
up with him. Now he went more carefully, with his body bent 
and forefinger pointing earthwards, as the trail led over giavel beds 
nnd rocky ascents ; to Milford it seemed by magic — not a truce 
could he discern of the passage of tho unwieldy animals they were 
in pursuit of, yet to tho eye of the savage the track was as plain a® 
is, a page of print to us. 

The day continued to bo gloomy and drizzly, and was to a certain 
extent cool, which was in tlio sportsmen’s favour, for tho fatigue of 
climbing hills in a hot sun would have been excessive- They liad 
passed the crest of a hill, and on the slope beyond had found un- 
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mlstakablo signs of thcimmcdiato vicinity of the herd, -which made 
Jcythoo move -with the greatest caution, when suddenly a loud yell 
rang through the woods. . „ 

Jcythoo stopped short with an impatient exclamation. Alas ! 
said he, “ those wood-cutters have spoilt our sport ; that shout was 
to scare away the hison. Ilowcvcr, come along, quick, salub ; 
perhaps wo may do something yet.” 

Away they set off at a ran. Yes, sure enough, the beasts had 
been disturbed : there was the place where they had been lying, 
seven of them, Jeythoo declared ; it was very provoking, and more- 
over it was hopeless to think of following them that day. A 
threatening rumble overhead announced more rain, and as they were 
consulting, down it came with a regular pour. 

“How far is it to camp, Jeythoo 1” asked Fordham. * 

“Ten milc3 in a straight line,” answered tho Gond. 

Poor UilfoTd’s heart sank, for ho felt exhausted ; they had 
already walked some fifteen or twenty miles, and his feet were 
blistered and weary. For six hours they had been wet, anti, save 
for a hasty cup of tea and a few biscuits, they had not eaten since 
tho previous evening. It was now about two o’clock. 

“■\Ye bad better make haste, maharaj,” said tho tracker; “the 
storm increases, and there aro torrents to ford.” 

These, they knew, would be no joke ; so, staggering on to their 
feet, they toiled on, heavily now, as there lacked tho previous cx- 
' citement to spur them in their exertions. 

Several small streams were crossed knee deep, and they had 
accomplished about five miles on their homeward journey, when a 
distant booming noise struck upon their ears. This was the great 
stream, on tho fording of which depended their getting home that 
•lay. Their routo lay over a rise, and as they came to the top there 
was a sight that roused even tho apathy of the Gond. 

“'Wahl” he exclaimed, “torn* poor / how will the saliihs cross 
that*!” 

Tho whole valley was a foaming torrent ; the turbid flood tore 
along the bank-sides, bearing away trees, bamboos, and grass, 
tossing and leaping in its exultant course ; now whirling in eddies 
round a bend, now lashing in headlong fury at some stubborn rock, 
it would, as the guide said, have been death to tTy and cross it — • 
an elephant could not do it. 

The natives sat down in quiet despair ; could they sit there till 
tho waters subsided 1 Tho wind howled down tho gorge, cold and 
bleak — the very thought was fever and ague. 
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"Come^suil Fonlham fofho trucker, "let in try some means 
of petting ftenns," 

11 How will lire sahib do ill " ho asked, with n nnil<*. 

“You cannot snap the faggot,” replied lonlham, “hut you can 
break it stick by stick ; let ui walk alons the hanks, ami cross each 
iorrenl tliat feeds the big one, and at lost wc must be able to pet 
over this.** 

'‘True,” answered tho Gond, 'Mho sahib rjv’nks well} tome 
nlonp.’* 

The tributary torrents were not in all cases easily forded } many 
of them Were too impetuous to wade with safety, and bridges were 
made by the ngilo Gonds, who emu ted nlong bamboos on the bank- 
aides till they bent over with their weight, and then, seizing the 
drooping*? prays of thorn on the opposite bank, they were drawn 
down and lashed together, and behind the larricr thus formed the 
whole I arty struggled across ; but it was tedious anil weary work. 
At last they enrno upon the main stream again. Tim channel was 
narrower, but tiro force of the current was still too great to allow 
-of its \>cihg forded, and the only chance was to find n tree on the 
lank sufficiently largo to reach across. At last they found one — 
an immense scmul, wbo*e trunk shot up liko n toll mast to a great 
height lieforo it threw out branches, and closely embracing it wa3 a 
fiigintic mahoul'cncper. 

“ Ilumli 1” shouted Milford, who was the discoverer, and who, 
forgetting nil his fatigue, cheered on the Goods to Lay well into tire 
ttrea with their hatchet*. Fortunate)/ for them tho wood vraaeofl; 
tho forest resounded with their blows. Tbo top quivered, the 
jtrnnk swayed — stand from under! Hurrah I Slowly giving at first, 
ttho noble tree fell wrth a crash, and by good luck tho topmost 
brandies rested on tho opposite bank. The tough bauhinia creeper 
mooted tbo stem firmly m spite of tho forco of tho etream. The 
*iirabZo-foot«I Goods tripped along the trunks and clambered 
through tho branches on to the other side, but tho Englishmen 
went in up to their necks, and, holding firmly on by tho tree, 
struggled across with great difficulty, and they were thankful to 
find, themselves onco more on terra firma. 

“It would bo no joke," remarked Fordhun, “to bo whirled 
.down that torrent. You know my big ehtUnmehee* Ernest f Walk 
I onco lost it in one of the torrents in this very forest; the man 
who was carrying it was swept off his legs, and, heavy lump of brass 
ns ft is, tho stream carried it right away down to tho plains of 
* A large muhing-bssln of brass. 
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Kerob, and it was found and returned to tae by the nulgooiar of 
one of the villages down there." 

“ Well, I’m glad wc did not trouble the paid malgoomr inyraprta 
-pertona this time” rejoined Milford, who felt more inclined to joke 
now that the hill with their camp on it came in right. 

It was nearly dark when they got in, and to dosed a fatiguing 
and, as far as hison were concerned, an unprofitable day. 

It is too much the fashion, young reader, to describe in dories 
of Indian hunting life tho brilliant successes only, anil theso strung 
together moke such a garland of victory that the impression is 
created that one lias hut to go forth into tho woods and straightway 
arise beast* of all lands fox the hunter to lay low ; whereas dis- 
appointments are frequent and failures many. Now and then 
comes a Btroke of success, but the toil is great, and it would not bo 
right of us as a faithful recorder of Indian camp life, nor would it 
be fair towards those for whom we write, did wo not chronicle here 
and there raisltaps and disappointments and days of unfruitful 
labour such as we have just penned. 

Next morning the two friends woke later than usual ; tho 
fatigues of the previous day had somewhat told on them. Tho day 
was fine, and at one timo the sun seemed inclined to struggle 
through the clouds, but tho mist ro»c again, and a leaden sky 
betokened another sunless, if not wet, day. 

Jeythoo was waiting, so, shaking off dull sloth, guns were brought 
oat, breakfast hastily despatched, and a few sandwiches etowed 
away in pockets and away they set forth This time Jeythoo 
started in an opposite direction to the route of Uio day before, and 
in a jhola found the tracks of a solitary bison. 

“Wc shall have to bo very careful about this fellow, Ernest,” 
remarked his companion; "in the first place a solitary hison is 
excessively wary, and to tread on a dry twig at the last moment 
may lose you the fruits of a day’s toil, os I have experienced several 
times; eo look carefully how you walk, and avoid everything 
likely to crackle under your footsteps. Of course speaking will bo 
out of the question, but if you want to say anything just hold up 
a hand, and we will stop and communicate in whispers. Now, 
andiamo/ Jeythoo is patiently waiting. Go on, Jeythoo; I will 
fill your liom with English. powder in addition to your usual back- 
sheesh if you show us a bison to-day.” 

The ravage grinned with delight, and salaamed ; then lifting his 
hand with a gesture enjoining silence, the trio proceeded. 

It was wonderful with wliat acuteness the liaiga led them over 
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hill and valley for upwards of four miles. Once only was lie at 
fault, when a bed of decomposed micaceous sclust with out-cropping 
rock confused the trail, and then circling round he struck it again, 
and went on merrily, till at last he stopped on the crest of a hill 
overlooking a deep, narrow gorge, and motioning to liis employers 
to lie down, ho wormed his way like a prowling cat through the 
tldckr underwood. 

Fordham knew tho ways of the tracker, # nnd, glad, of the rest, 
laid liimself down and patiently waited; but to Milford the absence 
of Jeythoo seemed to be much longer than it really was. Ho tried 
to imitate the calmness of his companion, but his pulses were 
tingling to be up and doing ; he strove to be patient, and occupied 
lus mind in looking about at the curious insects and birds. There 
was a largo beetle with yellow spot3 on the elytra, syliich tho Goads 
affirm to be poisonous, and only to bo antidoted by vciy disagree- 
able remedies ; then there was a very curious little creature like a 
spider, with a velvety coat of bright crimson ; and a faggot insect, 
which consisted of a worm inside a little house of his own made of 
a faggot of tiny twigs, all cut to equal lengths, and fastened together 
by a tenacious web. 

Once Fordham rose and cautiously moved about a dozen paces. 
A gigantic horn shed by some noble sambur liad caught his eye, 
and liis tape was out to measure it. It was the largest horn ho 
had over met with, and it was a matter of regret that its fellow 
was not to be found. 

A little more patient waiting, and then noiselessly tho hushes in 
front of them parted, and Jeythoo appeared once more. It needed 
no sign to tell tho hunters that the trail had been followed to a 
successful ond ; tho dilated nostrils and flashing eye of tho tracker 
spoke for themselves. He held up one finger of the right hand, 
and then pointing down into tho gorge ho motioned that the animal 
was there ; then, throwing his anus over his head aud round his 
body, he tried to explain in pantomime that ho was a huge bull 
with large horns. After allowing tho dusky savage to moderate 
his transports, Foidhatn motioned to him to go on. 

Down they went with tho greatest caution — at times they were 
five minutes in getting over as many yards of ground ; gravel liad 
to bo avoided, dead leaves softly trodden on, dry 6ticks to be care- 
fully stepped over, branches cautiously held to prevent tho ieavra 
rustling, and at last Jeythoo motioned to them to lie down and 
crawl after him. At the bottom of the valley was a narrow belt 
of lemon-gmss, through which percolated a sluggish stream, and, as 
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covered with greyish-brown heir, almost block under the eyes 

which have ££tUue pupils; «>' girth .3 «« w.thto 

mensely muscular .boulders and (ore-arms, winlst 

the knee is wonderfully fine for so heavy an onunJ ; ' “?“"J 

deer-like and pointed ; the less are whitish, and give a atoeuwa 

look to the animal. Much hS. been said about the i ferocity 0 1 tb» 

Raur , but as a rule it is the mildest of creatures, 

flight. Of course there are exceptions to this rule, 

t nr ft rare : they are often shot over untcr m the hot xnsaa* 
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where it lay. It certainly was of very largo Eire, being three feet 
ten inches along the curve from hurr to tip, and was very massive ; 
but unfortunately the other one could not be found, so after a 
fruitless search they carried off the one in their possession. f 

Stags generally shed their horns in April, bo the three months 
exposure had told to some extent on this one, and at a little 
distance it looked very like tho grey, barkless branch of n tree. 

On their way home Jeythoo euddcnly stopped, and said, — 

“Will the sahibs shoot more bison 1** 

“ Certainly, if you can show them." 

“Then follow mo ; see, hero arc the tracks of a herd : look, this 
is a bull, n largo one ; licro are threo cows, and the prints of two 
calves." , . 

“Hurrah!" shouted Milford; “fire ahead, Jeythoo.” 

Fonlbam smiled as ho followed the tracker’s lead. The ground 
for some distance was soft, and Jeythoo kept on almost at a run, 
now and then stopping to examine critically tho green shoots that 
had been cropped, by which he seemed to calculato tlie time that 
bad elapsed since they passed. The trail led them over a bill, anil 
across an intervening valley over another rise, and a3 the tracker 
peered over tho crest, ho suddenly dropped on his knees, in which 
ho was followed by the others, and then, cautiously crawling to the 
edge, they saw in the % alley beneath on a broad ledge of turf, 
within easy range, tlic herd lying down. 

They lay in a circle with their heads outwards, and the bull was 
one of thoso facing tho hunters. 

“"Ernest” said Fotdham. in a whisper, “I am going to testa 
disputed question, and will take that big fellow right in the fore- 
head with a hall ; tho chances are he will he stunned, if not killed, 
and when the others spring up at tho report pick out the nearest 
cow. We’ll reckon the first bull as your prize. I cannot resist 
the temptation of this shot, for it is a popular idea that a bison’s 
skull is ball-proof.” 

“All right,” replied the young man, “ I will take the next one." 

“Aim a little higher tlian you did last time, for the bullet must 
travel downwards from the position wo occupy, and it is as well, to 
avoid injuring the poor creature uselessly.” 

Fonlham raised his heavy rifle, which wa3 charged with a two- 
ounco bullet, hardened with quicksilver, and resting it on a knoll 
of outcropping basalt, brought tho line eight to bear on the hollow 
just below the frontal ridge, in a medial lino between the eyes. 
Milford, quite forgetting the share he had to take in the subsequent. 

15—2 
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proceedings, looked on xritK intense excitement, holding hm breath 
as the bright flash leapt forth. The mighty hull, stricken os it 
•were by a thunderbolt, gathered his limbs together -with convulsive 
energy, and with an expiring groan rolled over on his side. The 
leaden messenger had done its work ; no bone, however massive, 
could resist so forcible a projectile, though a light ball from a 
smooth-bore might have failed. 

At the report the rest of the herd sprang to their feet and dashed 
headlong down the slope, Milford's cow amongst the lot, and he 
was so taken aback that when he did fire his shot was ineffectual 
to stop her. For d ha m, whose ready eye and hand never deserted 
him, sprang to his feet, and aiming at the root of the comb or 
ridge on her back, he dropped her in her tracks, saying, “There, 
Ernest, I’ve stopped your runaway cow for you ; go down and put 
hen out of pain by a shot behind the ear.” 

The cow was quickly despatched, and Milford compared her 
with the others he had seen. She was of slighter build than the 
bull, with a more slender neck and no hump; the horns were 
smaller and not so massive in proportion. 

Milford returned to his companion, who was carefully examining 
the effects of his shot, and probing the wound with his ramrod ; 
whilst Jcythoo was squatted under a bush some little distance off, 
making himself a rude kind of cigarette by rolling up a pains leaf 
and stuffing it with dry tobacco from his pouch, which he lighted 
by hammering a flint on the edge of his axe over a bit of charred 
rag. 

“I wish,” said Fcrdham, looking up from his measurements, 

“ that we could have secured one of those calves ; I would give a 
good round sum for one of them." 

“ Could not Jcythoo get one for you 7" 

“ No ; I am afraid not, trapping does not answer, and the cows 
are so savage in their defence of their young, that it is a difficult 
matter to secure one unless the mother of a very young one be 
killed, hut then the calves almost always die. I never heard of 
one being kept alive and tamed, though I do not see why it should 
not be done, as an allied animal, the gayal (Gam-ug frontalis) has 
not only been domesticated,^ but has produced hybrids with the 
ordinary Indian cattle ; but it is recorded of the gaur that (he young 
in captivity never live over the third year.” 

On tlieir way home Milford added to his collection n specimen 
of the large .brown squirrel,* which tempted his fato by running 

• iW»n» n&rfntu. 
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across their path on his way from ono treo^ to another. This 
splendid variety, is about threo times the sire of the English 
squirrel, being from sixteen to eighteen inches long in the body, 
ami the tail is about twenty inches more. The prevailing colour 
is a bright maroon, the under part being yellow. 

It wiis late in the afternoon when they reached their huts, and 
they were glad to draw their chairs to the firo and rest till dinner- 
time, talking over the events of the day. And they were well 
satisfied with the three bison, two of them fine hulls, that had fallen 
to their lot. 

On the next day they agreed to separate, Eordham taking a minor 
star, and giving Jeythoo to II il ford ; they decided to meet at a 
certain point on the confines of the forest, where their horses were 
to be stationed, from whence they intended to gallop to Aslita. 

Jeythoo took the route by which they had returned on the , 
eventful afternoon when they cut down tho scmul tree, and as 
Milford crossed the now perfectly dry rocky bed of the torrent, ho 
noticed their impromptu bridge spanning tlie gorge, and parted with 
it for tho last time with regret ; it seemed like an old friend, and a 
good friend it had proved at a pim.li. Had time allowed of it be 
would have liked to liavchad a canoe hollowed out of it ; and as he 
walked along ho built little castles in the air of the time when he 
might return to Femdalo as its master, and how nicely the canoe 
would float on the mere in tho park, and the bisons’ heads grace 
the liall; and' then he thought of certain bright blue eyes that 
might look at the said canoe, and the bisons’ bead 5 *, and tiger skins, 
and a little heart that would flutter when she thought of the dangers 

her husband had gone through to gam these trophies, and in 

fact Master Ernest was getting very sentimental and abstracted, 
when Jeythoo suddenly broke in on bis dreams with an exclamation 
of “Boda.” Milford started and looked around, but tho tracker 
pointed to a print of the hoof in tho soft ground, and held up one 
linger. • 

Another solitary hull. Milford thought that solitary bulls were 
the exception, hut this was the third they had met with since they 
| entered the Sonawani forest It was a long trail, but luckily it was 
all in the way home, or rather to tho point of rendezvous, and at 
last J cythoo tracked him homo to his mid-d»y siesta in a deep 
jhola ; piloting Milford carefully down he led him beliind a tree, 
and pointed excitedly with a long skinny finger at a dark object in 
the brushwood about forty yards off. It was tho bison, no doubt, 
but it was not possible to get a fatal shot at him, and Milford knew 
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it was useless firing unless ho could ho certain of his aim j w -he 
waited and waited -with tho greatest patience, hut still the animal kep 
his position : at last, fearful of detaining 1 -ordbam too long at toe 
place where they were to mount, and knowing they had a s 
gallop before them, ho determined to change Ins ground, and 0 
round tho bull. Joythoo niado a gesture of dissent, not knowing 
motives which actuated the proceeding, hut Milford over-ruled wm» 
he regretted it afterwards, hut with tho 1 egret was the thought t • 
ho might -havo watched for half a day. Cautiously ns he move > 
tho action was fatal, for as he inadvertently trod on a dry suck, 
bison gave a snort of alarm, and, plunging into the thicket, eras i 
through the foiost ns lie rushed up-hill. Milford’s first impulse w 
to pitch forward his rifle and fire, hut ho restrained himself with! 
thought that he could but hurt tho animal without m any 
stopping him, and ho would not run tho risk of perpetrating an 
of wanton cruelty, simply for the sake of saying ho had wounue 
niul lost a bison. . . , , 

Joythoo was rather disgusted ; if the snliib had only been pane 
bo would havo had a shot. At last Milford made him understan 
that the hurra sahib was waiting, and that it was necessary to rnaK 
baste, on which tho savage was appeased, and set off nt a nris _ 
walk in the Ashta direction. Of courso if the hurra sahib line 
been there the bison would have been brought to hay, but as it was 
it could not be helped. Milford felt tho conclusion of J11S stalk 
had been very unsatisfactory, and ho was not even to have the goo 
opinion of Jeytlioo at the last, although Joythoo had noted wit 
satisfaction some of the shots made by tho young sportsman n 
former occasions. However, he in some measure recovered his tos 
ground in his sable companion’s estimation by dropping in nnestyie^ 
n swibtiT stag, which with a hnul dashed across their- path. 

"When they got to the horses Fordham was already there, having 
arrived about a quarter of an hour before them ; he had been un- 
successful, not having seen a thing worth shoot iug. 

They were quite sorry to part with .Tcy thoe, and gave him an 
ample present of money and gunpowder, and promised to return 
n-'iiu some day to SonawanL . , 

°Tlio morning after their return to Ashta, old "ft uzeer Mahomed 
,« e i 1 1 ford if he would like to see n littlo fish shooting. • wt 

course lie was anxious to see nnything that was new to hun, 
mounting a khanchtir, they drove out to a tank a little distaiiio off, 
where there was a sort of wooden pier with a tower at the end of 
?t Into this they mounted, whilst a little Mack-looking urchm 
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kept watch below. Tho sun was just getting up and gilding the 
surface of the calm little mere, which reflected as in a minor the 
fringe of dark forest around. Old "\Y uzeer Maliomctl touched his 
English companion, who was abstractedly paring at the scenery, 
lightly on the sleeve, and pointed to the water below. Milford 
looked down and saw a largo fish basking on the surface, with his 
dorsal fin out of water. As he was expected to fire at it, lie did so, 
striking it as near to the head as possible. That the shot took effect 
* was attested by the plunges of the fish os it sank, and immediately 
tho boy dived after it and brought it out. It was a large sauwul, 
or murml as it is called in some parts of India (Ophiorepltalux 
mamlius), a common inhabitant of tanks tliroughout the country. 
In colour it is a dingy orange, with dark, greenish vertical bands, 
and white spots. It attains a length of four feet occasionally, and 
is often oaten by Europeans. It is chiefly taken by means of night 
lines baited with frogs, but for rod fishing a cockroach is the most 
tempting lure, though a very disagreeable one. Soon after a round 
spot appeared on tho surfaco of tho water, and thinking it was 
another samvul Milford took a careful aim and fired, but without 
any apparent results ; again tho object appeared, ami a second bullet 
went true to tho mark, but without effect ; and old Wuzeer Mahomed 
explained the cause, by stating that the shots wore fired at terrapins, 
on which it was quite useless to wnstc powder and ball The fisli 
shooting was stupid work ; perhaps to tho indolent Oriental, who 
could squat and smoke, and take a shot now and then, \t might bo 
enjoyment, but Milford thought a little of it was quite enough. 

He was, however, amused and interested for a tune by watching 
tho notion of tlio piebahl kingfisher,* as it holered over the water 
for its prey. This curious blaek-and-wlnto kingfisher is common 
nil over India, ami tho way in which it hawks for its food has 
doubtless been noticed by most people. The ordinary birds of this 
family watch from some fixed po-A of observation — an overhanging 
bough or roek from which they dart — but the pied kingfisher roams 
freely on tho wing, now and then hovering quite stationary over a 
likely spot, and then suddenly closing his pinions he falls, as though 
ho were made of lead, into tho water, from whence he emerges with 
a fish in his bill, which he carries off to some adjacent branch to 
devour. This pretty littlo bird occasionally visits Europe, whetu 
its activity lias been noticed by naturalists. The certainty of its 
aim is most astonishing ; it seldom, if ever, fails in its dart. 

After a while Milford suggested to tho old malgoozar that they 

, • C*r>?4 nvlit 
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should try some more enlivening sport than the fish shooting, and 
proposed a drive round the jungles in the khanehnr, So they 
descended from their perch and drove off, the little bullocks trotting 
along merrily to tho tuno of their bells. Tho country they went 
through was undulating, sparsely caltirat&l, and a pood deal over- 
grown by scrub, principally of boyr bushes. Hero Milford shot a doo 
chikara or gazelle ; unlike tho other antelope, but in this particular 
resembling tho goats — tho female chikara has horns, slightly ringed 
at the base, but otherwise smoother and much lighter than those of 
the male, which are gracefully curved and massively proportioned 
for their length, which ranges from ten to fourteen inches, and ore 
ringed from tho base to within two inches of tho tip. The natives . 
make a curious dagger of tho horns of the chikara. A pair of horns 
are roversed, base to base, overlapping about five inches ; the ends 
are family fastened by brass clamps, the spaco between tho curve of 
tho horns allowing of tho hands to pass tlirough for a grip j tho 
tips of tho horns arc armed with steel points, thus forming a double 
dagger. 

The horns of tho female arc used sometimes by shikarees for 
carrying the fine gunpowder with which they prime the pans of their 
matchlocks. 

Tho chikara is sometimes hunted down by dogs, assisted by a 
large species of falcon, tho saker (Falco eater). Tlie bird is trained 
to fly at tho poor animal’s head, which it buffets with its wings, 
wliilst at the same time it pecks at the gazelle’s eyes, till the poor 
creature is so impeded in its flight as to allow the dogs, which would 
otherwise have no chance, to come up and seize it — a cruel and 
unmanly sport to our way of thinking, and one in which no true 
hunter would take pleasure. 

As they drove on they heard a shouting and laughing of merry 
Goncls, and soon came upon a party of them accompanied by two 
dogs, busily engaged in digging out a porcupine.* 

The entrance of the animal’s abode was a hole in a bank, at 
wliich the dogs were yelping and scratching j but the bipeds had 
gone more scientifically to work by countermining from above, 
sinking shafts downwards at various points, till at last they reached 
his inner chamber, when he scuttled out, and charging backwards 
at the dogs with all his spines erected lie soon sent them flying, 
howling most piteously ; but a Gondee axe hurled at his head soon 
put an end to his career, for o porcupine’s skull is particularly 
tender. Milford looked on with the greatest interest ; he had never 

* J/jfOrx leucKta. 
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been ablo to understand how the porcupine could make his quills 
weapons of offence — of defence they were self-evident, but, as tho 
darting theory was one in which ho put no faith, ho was puzzled to 
know how the quills were so formidable. However, when ho saw 
tho infuriated little creature rushing backwards and sideways, 
erecting tho sharp spines as ho made little sudden jobs at his assail- 
ants, he realised how tho offensivcncss was accomplished. The two 
dogs had suffered severely on tliis occasion : one had a quill driven 
deep into his neck ; tho other had one through his jaw, and another 
fixed so firmly into the muscles of th,o face under the oyc, that it 
was with the greatest difficulty and exerciso of sheer strength that 
tho spino was drawn out MUfonl bought the porcupine from tho 
Goods, as he was anxious to taste it, having often heard of tho 
excellence of tho meat, which resembles very delicate pork. 

Tho rest of the day was spent in skinning the bison heads care- 
fully, and preparing them, and cleansing tho skulls, whilst tho 
skins were packed in small kegs of strong brino for future prepara- 
tion. 

Tho next morning they marched back towards Sconeo, and 
Milford turned in hi3 saddle at the top of a small ghat, with a sigh, 
of regret 03 his eye wandered for tho last time over tho dark distant 
lino of the bison jungles of SonawanL 
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'■*%. Tnnaulumn in Central Ibdia 

- is n slack time for liunteis. 
. Xot only arc the jungles un- 

i/ <rr healthy and feverish, but the 
abundance of water and the 
growth of the underwood are 
all against the shikaree, 
and in favour of the anrmaL Our friends were, therefore, com- 
■nelled to remain in the station for some tune, making occasional 
forays on the antelope plains, which, from the open character of the 
country and perfect drainage, were healthy at ell seasons of the 
vear Fordham’s official duties gavo lum ample occupation ; but 
Milford longed for camp life again. There is almost the same 
monotony in a small station that there is on boaul fhip-tim eame 
-f acea day after day— the same routine. Three young men making 
we to ^he solitary spinster; the doctors wife cuts with the joint 
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f.i«cjr to liim j am! «o littlo Zalim throve apace, waring, not in 
wi*dom, but in mischief ant! utaturv. lie would j>rovrl round the 
garden ^talking the other animals that roamed about, setting to 
work in a most tiiutnnu-liin x-ray. 

At Lut, when he wt* about the sire of n ClumW spaniel, it am 
considered time to Tvstrut his iiUrty ; m n stout buffalo-leather 
collar wax put round hit n«*ck, an<I a strong chain fastened him to 
hi* 'take — a jijwevrdiog Muster Zilim at ftr-t <WU1c<Uy objected to, 
ami newly committed suicide by hanging; but he pot rvcowuled 
in time to hi* novel situation, nml from thenceforth Ix-camc th* 
especial j»'t «if the tablo servants, who, tu they ait round him at 
the kitchen door, would roll him our on hi* back and tickle and 
scratch him to Iiir infinite enjoym-nL Ho was never allowed raw 
meat, but In*! a email allowance of 1 .oiled goal's flesh daily, with ax 
much milk ax lie could dnnk , and thin he would only dnnk out of 
n bottle, even when full grown. Put a dish of milk l^fore liini, 
and in would go Ins huge j»w, upwtting the vessel ; but hold out a 
bottle full, and ho would nettle down, like a greyhound eouchant, 
nml drink it down with great satisfaction. 

On one occasion ho got the flavour of raw meat Ho had been 
taken to lx- photographed, but ho wan restless and would not remain 
still for n second. The photographer thoughtlessly gave him a row 
rib of liccf, which Zahui seized at once ; but the motion of gnawing 
it was oven worso than the first fidgetiness, and his keeper was 
ordered to tako tho lxmo away; but tho attempt was met by a 
savage growl, nml tho tiger’s cyo glared angrily at the man as ho 
retreated. FonUiim saw this would never do, so he took hold of 
tho bone, ordering Zalun to let go, but tho growls became mons 
ominous, and ho made a vicious etroko with lus paw. Planting a 
tremendous blow full on tho mutineer’s mouth, his master picked 
up tho dropped bone and flung it nwny, but the animal was very 
restless and unhinged in his temper for a time; and this was tho 
first taste ho had ever liad of raw meat 

On one occasion Ins master, shaking hands, or paws, with him, 
gavo him what schoolboys are rather fond of — a knuckling. Zalina 
quickly protruded his claws and ploughed a deep furrow in tho 
aggressive hand. Fonlham quietly wrapped his handkerchief 
round it and walked away. 

A full-grown man might do anything with him, but when a child 
came near, the tiger would crouch anil his ears go back and ejes 
glare, whilst lus whiskered lips would draw back over his glistening 
tuski So for all these things Fordham made up his mind ho was 
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not altogether a safe pet, and Zal'ini was under orders for England. 
Especially had this determination been come to since he broke loose 
one night and made his way to his master’s bedroom. Fordham 
walked in after dining with a friend, and, finding no light, felt for 
some matches, when ho suddenly found his legs embraced and the 
calf of one of them in tho mouth of what he at first thought was a 
dog ; hut, remembering Zalim, he put down his hand and patted 
liim, on which the animal jumped up and gambolled round him like 
a kitten, whilst he lighted a candle and secured him. 

lie was often allowed to come into tho room when the doors were 
closed, and then he would havo a wild gamo of romps, springing 
over beds and chairs, worrying a red sofa-bolster which was his 
special object of attack. 

Thero was a littlo scene between him and Cossack one morning. 
The horse had come up to bo fed with bread, and, just to see what 
bo would do, Fordham held a piece of bread close to the tiger. On 
came tho fearless horse and found himself face to face with the 
king of tho felines. Nothing daunted he 6tood still as Zalim 
impudently advanced, and gave him a quiet pat on tho nose. The 
next moment, with a shrill whinny, the Arab struck out with his 
forefoot; and had tho tiger not drawn back very suddenly, the 
iron-shod hoof would have mado some impression on lus skull. 

Wo havo hero called tho tiger the king of the felines. In tho 
opinion of every one who knows him, ho is so, though the titlo is 
usually given to tho lion. The lion has certainly a more noble and 
majestic appearance, owing to his flowing mane; but in size, 
. strength, and ferocity he is inferior to the tiger. As regards size 
wo were doubtful tUl we had opportunities, some ten or twelvo 
years ago, of measuring skeletons of the two animals, when, to our 
surprise, wo found the tiger tho larger animal There is littlo doubt 
about tho relative ferocity of tho two; and perhaps some may 
remember the fight which occurred in one of tho menageries in 
England, in which a lion and a tiger of apparently equal powers 
got by accident together, and how the former was killed 

In a cage adjoining the dccr-liouso was a fine leopard, or properly 
panther, a nice, sleek, glossy-skinned creature, whoso jet-black 
rosettes shone out on his pale yellow coat, lie was tame, but 
untrustworthy, treacherous, and cruel, Uke all of his species. Tho 
ttger is an amiable creature compared with tho panther ; tlio latter 
is a cold-blooded, vindictive, treacherous sneaky brigand, ever 
merciless and shifty; but one who fights to the death when brought 
to bay. ° " 
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This ono had been cooped up in tlie game cage with a slightly 
smaller companion, with whom lie seemed to live on terms of 
perfect amity; hut ono night there was a quarrel, and a fight 
ensued, in which the larger overcame and slew his comrade, and 
before morning ate a considerable portion of him. 

'When taken young, panthers are most amusing and playful little 
pets, but they should never bo kept after sis months of age, except 
in confinement. Hundreds of melancholy accidents have occurred 
by neglecting this rule. 

In the deer house were several specimens of eanibur, axis, rib- 
face, and others. In the first pen was a sambur doe, as a rule a very 
quiet and inoffensive animal, but when vexed with her keeper about 
anything, she is apt to rear up and strike rapidly like a boxer with 
her forefeet. Next to her was a stag with his horns in velvet. 
Then came a pen with “Tommy,” a littlo Brahminy bull, brown, 
with black head and hump, n perfect little beauty. Tommy would 
trot twenty miles with a bght weight on his back, and would stand 
fire like a rock, and so was occasionally used as a stalking-bullock 
for antelopo ; but he was somewhat inclined to bo vicious, and had 
signalized himself ono day by tossing an unwaiy IJmfi, or water- 
carrier, who had taken it upon liimsclf to walk just ahead of Tommy, 
which the self-important little .creature resented by giving him a 
toss over. Next to Tommy came a fine largo blue bull, whose 
pierced nostrils and head stall showed that he was in some manner 
more subjected than the rest of his wild companions. And this 
was the case ; lie had been trained to carry a rider or a load, and, 
though he was a little awkward to sit, Fortlham often rode him. It 
is a strange thing that, whilst the nylghau can be trained to bear a 
load or drag a carriage, the sambur, though of equal size, is utterly 
incapable of carrying the least thing. "We have tried to train them, 
but their backs give way with the slightest pressure. 

Fortlham used to make his blue bull earn his gram by carrying 
the servants’ bundles whilst marching out in camp, and this not 
only saved an extra pack-bullock, but it kept the animal’s spirits 
down; otherwise he was rather given to be aggressire with his 
short straight horns. 

The shed contained several other specimens of deer ; the rib-faced, 
which was caught in the net on the first day when Milford was 
initiated into Indian field sports, and which was now a lino fat 
fellow, very tame ; * two beautiful axis, a stag and a hind ; a pair 
of gazelles, two four-horned antelopes, and three mouse-deer. Wo 
* Wo liaro elscwbiro mentioned Ins carnivorous propensities. 
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ha ve already noticed mo-t of the«c in previous page*, fo avo Avjll 
turn to a rather lianil some-looking animal wambling the rivet cat ; 
this w a tree c.it, or Par&Vijrus It is commonly 

reported to have an exce«HVc fomlness for /«*&/»?, or the juice of 
the palm tree, and from this it gets the name of toddy cat ; hut in 
Central India, or rather in the Central 1’rovincrs, toddy is unknown, 
the national drink being mouhwa, a strong spirit distilled from the 
flowers of tho mouhwa tree.* The nm«ang, therefore, lives on 
small animal fry — mice, lizards, eggs, small bird", and cockroaches, 
and « a mo4 undesirable visitor in the poultry yard. In appear- 
ance it is like a 

rather stout genet, , v* 

with Iongish fur of 
a deep fulvous 
colour, striped longi- 
tudinally on the 

sides with black, 
tho head and limh* 
being dark blackisn 
brown ; but tho 

colouringvarics con- 
siderably. 

Fordham’s spcci- 

* men was exceed- 
ingly tame, and uusboose. 

* whilst ho was in 

tho station it avus allowed to run about tbc hou«e, though there was 
a considerable amount of jealousy between it and his especial pet, 
“Pipit,” commonly called “ Pips,” a largo grey mungoose.f Pips 
was a splendid specimen of his kind, and talented withal. No 
measured seventeen inches m the body, tho tail fifteen, total thirty- 
two inches, and weighed three pounds seven ounces. He was 
caught by n lame old servant of Fordham’e, who presented him to 
his master. Tho little mite was then about tho size of a rat, and 
prolxibly about a month old, and, after being at first very wild and 
snappish, lie became excessively tame. Fortlliam had two of them 
at tho same time, and in the letter to a naturalist friend ho wrote : 

“I witnessed yesterday a singular ebullition of anger on tho part 
of one of my pets. They are fed twice a flay on raw meat, chiefly 
birds, and on receiving their portions they run off growling into 
some comer to enjoy their meals- at leisure. On this occasion, 

* tomtn tattfJla. t lltritstn jrlarsu. 
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however, the two ran into the same comer, and against each other, 
when there immediately commenced a combat, and as the little one 
was getting the worst of .it I pulled off the other. Ho was in a 
very excited state, every hair stiffly erected, and as I let him go he 
rolled over on his back, foaming, and with every appearance of 
suffocation, but after a few struggles he recovered, and took 
n sensible view of tho question by carrying off his meat to detour 
in peace. It is great fun to sec my last acquisition and a little 
jungle cat (Felix chans ) playing together. They are just like two 
children, in their manner, romping and rolling over each other till 
ono gets angry, when there is a quarrel and a fights which, however, 
is soon made up, tho kitten generally making the first advances 
towards a reconciliation, and then they go on as merrily as ever. 
The cat is a very playful, good-tempered little thing ; the colour is 
a reddish yellow, with darker red stripes like a tiger, and slightly 
spotted ; tho ears and eyes are very large, the orbits of the last bony 
and prominent What is it, Chaus or Bengalensisl I am not ss 
yet learned in cats when very young. If it be a real jungle cat — 
which my shikarees declare it to be— it strangely belies the savage 
nature of its kind, as Thomson says, 

■•The tiger darting fierce 
Impetuons on the rrrey his glance has doomed. 

The lively shinfng leopard speckled o'er 
With many a snot — the beauty of the waste. 

And scorning ail the taming arts of man. 

Poets are not always correct Tigers Imye often been tamed, though 
they are not to be depended on.” 

The rest of the letter we need not quote, as it is all a description 
of a species of sand-grouse ( Pierocles exusius), a bird we have already 
noticed. Bnt to return to our friend Pips. Though so fond of 
cats, he had the greatest aversion to dogs, showing but little fear of 
them, and attacking the largest on the least provocation. Though 
reared on law meat, he preferred it cooked, and had lost much of 
his savage nature. Eggs he was partial to, holding them in his 
paw3 whilst he cracked one end and bit a little hole, out of which 
lie sacked the contents. A particularly fastidious little animal, he 
avoided dirt of all kinds, and most carefully cleaned himself after 
'meals, even to picking his teeth with his daws in a most absurd 
way. Then os to his accomplishments : he had been taught to sib 
up, shoulder a miniature musket, “ ready, present, fire ; " jump over 
his master’s head, turn somersaults, sit on a little stool, and had a 
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.variety of litUe trick?. The powerful fleshy tail of the mungoo 4 *' 
(like that of the kangaroo) helps him to tit up with case ; m fai t 
it is a common thing with the wflil animal to fit up when on tho 
look-out. Void ham's mungoo^e would follow him out shooting, 
and tush to seizo a bird if it felL On one occasion Pips was lost, 
and there was a general lamentation in camp, lie had been en- 
trusted to a Byce, who had given him a ride on a led horse ; hut at 
tome part of the way poor Pips had tumbled off, and, his collar 
clipping over his head, lis fell on tho toad and was left behind. 
Great was the dismay of the Byce on di-covering his loss, and great 
was the grief of his roaster. They had Inverted eighteen miles of 
country, and them was no certainty where the accident had occurred, 
so Fotdham. gave up tho idea of peeing his pot again. However, 
as ho went out shooting next morning, an accident turned him from 
the course he intended to tike into tho old track taken hy his camp 
the day before, and after going a abort distance ho stopped to cap 
his rifle, for a black buck appeared in the distance. As ho was 
doing this a little yelp was heard, and down rushed poor Pips out 
of a palaa tree by tho roadside. 

The cries of tho rmingooso are a grating mew, the moat common; 
then occasionally, especially when calling to one another or searching 
for anything, a querulous ycln, more like tho note of a bird ; and 
thirdly, the growl, winch is like that of a cat 

Ono day Milford and Fordliam, after making tho round of thn 
pets, walked down to tho stables, and in the camel shed found a 
little rude surgery going on. The camel driver was dressing a huge 
eoro on the camel's back with a poultice of green leaves mashed 
into a pulp. On enquiring into tho cause of tho eore, tho man 
declared it to have been caused by a musk rat running over its 
back. 

_ “Poor little wretch,” said Fordliam as they turned away ; “ another 
suifaUely laid to his charge, for a more harmless beast never existed; 

1 but there is a strange coincidence in this superstition, Ernest. In 
former days in England a similar charge used to bo made against 
the musk rat’s little European brother, tho shrew mouse. Gilbert 
. "White in hia ‘Natural History of Sclbomc,’ says, ‘It is supposed 
that a shrew mouse is of so baneful aud deleterious a nature that 
whenever it creeps oyer a beast, bo it horse, cow, or sheep, the 
suffering animal is afflicted with cruel anguish and threatened with 
tha loss of the use of the limb;’ and in Brand’s * Popular Antiqui- 
ties' yon will also find an account of tho barbarous ceremonies used 
to avert the ill affects of Dio supposed venom.” 
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“ But musk rata nro horrid things," enid Milford ; “I never heard 
any one say a good word in their favour.” 

“That,” rejoined his companion, “is because of the general 
ignorance regarding the animal. I never allow one to be killed in 
jay house, for several reasons. In the first place they arc not rats 
at nil ; they belong to the carnivora and not to the jodents, and the 
skull of a musk rat is something like the miniature of a heat’s skull; 
they creep through holes made by rats and get the credit of having 
made them, hut their dentition would not allow of such a feat. 
Their food is entirely animal — cockroaches, scorpions, grasshoppers, 
and the like — and they are of great use in a house in clearing away 
noxious insects. At one place I had a mhsk vat that would come 
out every evening to my whistle and take grasshoppers out of my 
fingers ; it seemed to be very short-sighted, and did not notice tho 
insect till quite close to my hand, when, with a short swift spring 
it would pounce on its prey.” 

“ But the smell is so objectionable," urged Milford. 

“ Have you noticed it much in thi3 house 1” asked Fordbam. 

“No, I cannot say I have. Occasionally I have come across a 
whiff, but nothing to take much notice of.” 

** And yet," replied the other, “ my house is full of them, h’o 
doubt they have a disagreeable musky odour which they can emit 
when they like, -but that is only when they are frightened, and 
their nests are also impregnated with the) smell; but, as to their 
tainting wino through the bottlo, no man who has studied the 
matter or scientific naturalist would entertain the idea for a moment. 
In the ca'O of beer or wine bottled in this country, a musty smell 
is often noticed, which is at one© laid to the charge of the poor 
musk rat ; but it is either from an ill-washed bottle in which either 
a musk rat has been, or which has been inhabited by cockroaches, 
or the corks used have been tainted; but I doubt whether the 
glands of tho skunk, which are far more powerful than those of tho 
musk rat, would, if rubbed over a bottle, give the faintest flavour 
to the most delicate wine. My theory is that the animal in » 
quiescent state does not emit tho musky smelL We had once been 
talking at mess about musk rats ; someone declared a bottlo of 
sherry had been tainted, and nobody defended the poor little beast 
hut myself, and I was considerably laughed- at. However, ono 
night goon after, as I was dressing before dinner, I heard a mask 
rat equeak in my room. Here was a chance. Shutting tho door, 

I laid a clean pocket-handkerchief on the ground next to the wall, 
knowing the way in which tho animal usually skirt3 round a loom- 
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On ho came and ran over tho handkerchief, and then, aceing me, 
ho turned and went lack again. I then headed him once more ana 
rmietly tamed him; and this went on till I had made him run 
over tho handkerchief fire time*. I then took it up and there was 
not tho least smell. I thc-n went across to the nicis-hoiL-e, and, 
producing tho lundkerelucf, asked several of my brother officerfi if 
they could perceive any peculiar smell about it. No, none of them 
could. ‘Well, all I know ft* raid I, ‘that 1 have driven a musk 
rat five time3 over tliat pocket-handkerchief just now.’” 

“What did they ray then 1" 

“Well, 1 think they were inclined to bo incredulous ; but as I 
had not the character of being a romancer, I think I scored a few 
points in favour of the poor littlo persecuted boast. However, to 
go from a molehill to a mountain, let us go down to the elephants. 
Thero is a grand operation to be performed there ; no less linn tho 
extraction, of a piece of a back tooth out of a live elephant's head.” 

“ Good gracious l Who is to be the dentist! ” 

“Ramzan Khan, the old mahout He believes he can cure tliis 
elephant which has been going off into a decline, all, as ho declares, 
on account of an abnormal back tooth which ought to come out.” 

“Rut can ho get it out! Tho animal will be maddened with 
pain.” 

“ WcU, ho docs not intend to draw it, but to cht off a projecting 
part which irritates his mouth and prevents his eating ; tho man is 
clover, so I am going to let liiro try tho experiment. Wo got tho 
elephant cheap on account of his hid condition, and if ho is cured 
he will bo worth double tho money, for ho i3 a fine big fellow. Rut 
to buy an elephant cheap on account of his bad condition does not 
always pay. I once heard o! a very fino animal for sale at Nagpoor, 
so went down to have a look at him. When lie entered tho com- 
pound of the house where I was staying, ho certainly looked at tlio 
point of death, all ekin and bone; lio could hardly draw ono leg after 
another. But he was a fine big fellow, and I thought if I could get 
him cheap ho might be cured, especially os it appeared to bo mcro 
starvation ho was suffering from. Some natives keep elephants 
merely for tho name of tho thing, and just give them enough to keep 
them alive, and no more. ‘ Well,' I said to tho man in charge, in 
reply to the exorbitant price ho named, ‘ go and tell your master his 
elephant is at the point of death. I maybe able to euro him, but 
if left with you he will surely die. I will give so much and no 
more.' The man pondered a bit and then said, ‘Well, sahib, I am 
not authorized to close with you except for tho Bum I luivo named, 

10—2 
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“ But music rats fire horrid tilings," said Milford ; “ I never beard 
nny one say a good word in their favour." 

“That," rejoined bis companion, “is because of tlie general 
ignorance regarding the animal. I never allow one to bo tilled in 
my bouse, for several reasons. In tho first place they are not rats 
at all ; they belong to tho carnivora and not to tho rodents, and the 
skull of a musk rat is something liko tbe miniature of a bear's skull; 
they creep through holes made by rats, and get the credit of having 
in ado them, but their dentition would not allow of such a feat 
Their food is entirely animal — cockroaches, scorpions, grasshoppers, 
and the like — and they nro of great use in a house in clearing away 
noxious insects. At one place I had a mhsk rat that would come 
out eveiy evening to my wlnstlo and take grasshoppers out of my 
fingers ; it seemed to be very short-sighted, and did not notice the 
insect till quite close to my hand, when, with a short swift spring 
it would pounce on its prey." 

“But the smell is so objectionable,” urged MiUord. 

** Hnvo you noticed it much in this house 1 " asked Porilham. 

" Xo, I cannot say I have. Occasionally I have como across a 
whiff, but nothing to take much notico of.” 

“And yet," replied tho other, “my houso is full of them. J»© 
doubt they hare a disagreeable musky odour which they can emit 
when they hke,-but that Is only when they aro frightened, and 
their nests aro also impregnated mtk the] smell ; but as to their 
tainting wino through the bottle, no man who has studied the 
matter or scientific naturalist would entertain tho idea for a moment. 
In the case of beer or wino bottled in this country, a musty smell 
is often noticed, which is at once laid to tho charge of the poor 
musk rat ; but it is either from nu ill-washed bottle in which cither 
a musk rat has been, or uhich has been inhabited by cockroaches, 
or tho corks used have been tainted; but I doubt whether tho 
glands of tire skunk, which aro far more powerful than those of tiro 
musk rat, would, if rubbed over a bottle, giro the faintest flavour 
to the most delicate wine. My theory is that the animal in « 
quiescent atato does not emit tho musky smelL Wo had onco been 
talking at mess about musk rats; someone declared a bottle of 
sherry had been tainted, and nobody defended tho poor little beast 
but myself, and I was considerably laughed -at. However, ono 
night soon after, as I was dressing before dinner, I heard a musk 
rat squeak in my room. Hero was a chance. Shutting tho door, 

I laid a clean pocket-handkerchief on the ground next to tho wall, 
knowing the way in which ttio animal usually skirts round a room. 
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On ho came and tan ovtr the handkerchief, amlthen, seeing me, 
he turned and went hack again. I then headed him once more and 
quietly turned him ; and this went on till I had made him tun 
over the handkerchief I\tc times. I then took it up and there was 
not the least smell. 1 then went across to the mefvhome, and, 
producing the handkerchief, asked several of my brother oflicera if 
they could perceive any peculiar smell about It. No, none of them 
could. 'Well, all I know is,* said I, ‘that I have driven fl musk 
rat five times over that pocket-handkerchief just now.' " 


11 What did they say then! 

“■Well, I thiuk they wero inclined to ho incredulous ; hut as I 
had not the character of being a romancer, I think I scored a few 
joints in favour of the poor little persecuted boast. However, to 
go from a molehill to a mountain, let ns go down to the elephants. 
There is a grand operation to be performed there ; no less than the 
extraction of a piece of a back tooth out of o Uvo cleplvant’a head.” 
“ Good gracious 1 Who is to bo tho dentist V' 

“Ramzan Khan, the old mahout. Ho believes ho can euro this 
elephant which has been going off into a decline, all, ns ho declares, 
on account of an abnormal back tooth which ought to como out.” 

“But can ho get it outl Tho animal will bo maddened with 
pain.” 

“Well, he does not intend to draw it, but to ctit off a projecting 
part which irritates his mouth and prevents Ids eating ; tho man is 
clever, so I am going to let lum try the experiment. Wo got tho 
elephant cheap on account of his had condition, and if ho is cured 
ho will ho worth double tho money, for ho is a fine big fellow. But 
to buy an elephant cheap on account of his bad condition docs not 
always pay. I onco heard of a very fine animal for sale at Nagpoor, 
so went down to have a look at Iiim. When ho entered the com* 
pound of the house whero I was staying, ho certainly looked at tlic 
point of death, all skin and bono; ho could hardly draw one leg after 
another. But bo was a fine big fellow, and I thought if I could get 
him cheap ho might be cured, especially as it appeared to bo mere 
starvation he to suffering from. Some natives keep elephants 
merely for tho name of tho thing, and juBt g' 
them alive, and no more. ‘Well,’ I said t 
reply to tho exorbitant price he named, ‘ go 
elephant is at the point of death. I may 
if left with you ho will surely die. I wil 
more.* The man pondered a bit and then 
not authorized to close with you except foi 


ivc them enough to keep 
:o tho man in charge, in 
and tell your roaster hi? 
bo able to cure him, but 
it Rive so much and no 
mi, ‘Wei!, sahib, I am 
• I have named. 
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and a great contrast to the plump Bos run ta and other? who were 
picketed arouniL 

The log of wood was, in fact, a gigantic lut, which was to bo 
placed in the patient's mouth, a sort of gag to keep his jaws open, 
and this, nfter a fechlo resistance, was placed in position, and firmly 
l>ound with cords round his head. He was then ’made to lio down 
on liU Bide, and his four 1^ were "brought together and Viund. 
Ono roan then, with the iron driving hook, made him hold his trunk 
out of the way whilst Ramzan proceeded to operate. 

Taking a small saw, after haying first felt the position of tho 
abnormal tootb, bo passed his hand through the hole, and cut off a 
large comer of the offending grinder. The operation was not by 
any means a speedy one, owing to the hardness of tho laminm of 
the molar teeth, bht tho poor beast, though it groaned ami seemed to 
suffer, knew apparently that wlial was being done was for its good, 
and never attempted to resist The operation was successful, and 
Ramzan Khan produced a piece of tho tooth, conical in shapo and 
about three inches square at the base. Tho elephant after tlds 
throve apace, and, improving greatly in condition, was sold for a 
considerable Bum. 

There is no domestic animal living which is 80 physicked and 
operated upon by his keepers as the elephant. Every mahout is 
more or less of a doctor, and the boluses, and mashes, and draughts 
tli3t are administered are numerous. Periodically, too, their feet 
have to ho hardened by the application of a hot lotion. Constitu- 
tionally they are delicate animals, being Bubject to colds and inflam- 
mation and various diseases which carry them off in a few days. 
Rangoon elephants brought over into India liavo to get acclimatized, 
and they not unfrcquently fall victims to tlio cliangc of climate. 
The mahouts pay if they live over threo rainy seasons they becomo 
hardened and are all right. 

In 1830 ive were quartered at a place where there was a depot 
for elephants, chiefly of Rangoon, which had been collected for 
military service during the mutiny, and several elephants dieJ whilst 
we were there, and ono wa3 born, tho mother having been caught 
but 0 year previously. Of course it was a difficult matter to dispose 
of the huge carcasses of those tliat died, and they were dragged 
away into a small valley, and there left to wild birds and beasts, 
and tho operation of tho seasons, to dispose of. 

It was obviously an unplea°ant place to venture into, but thirst 
for Knowledge led ns to the place at times to examine certain bones 
and skulls; and then for tho first time wo understood tho theory of 
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the front shot of elephant hunters, who drop their quarry dead with 
a single ball. It is probable that of all the mammalia the elephant 
has the smallest brain in proportion to his huge hulk, the rest of 
his head being made np of cellular bone. TFe are accustomed to 
attribute to the largo brain and bright honest eye, as of the horse 
and dog, the greatest amount of intelligence, hut here we hare in 
“ the huge elephant, wisest of brutes,” a very small brain and a 
ridiculously small piggish eye ; yet no nobler animal exists, noi 
one more subservient to the wishes of man, Caught in his native 
wilds, in les3 than a year he is performing his allotted tasks with 
almost human sagacity and more than human patience. Timid to « 
degree by nature, he gains courage and self-confidence under man's 
tuition, and boldly withstands the most savage onslaught of a tiger. 
He has his fits of passion and repentance. "We confess to believing 
that often-disbelieved story of the elephant at Lucknow, who, having 
in a fit of rage lulled his mahout, was brought to his senses by the 
frantic widow throwing her babe before liim, and telling him to 
finish his crime by killing them ali. The story adds that the 
elephant seemed calmed down at once, and, picking up the child, 
gently placed him on his head, and followed the woman to tho 
place where he was usually tethered. 

How carefully an elephant lifts up his keeper to tho seat of com- 
mand on his neck 1 We never made our elephant kneel down, but 
mounted her invariably by tho trunk. A pat on tho forehead, and 
the head is bent down with the end of tho truuk slightly advanced ,* 
tho foot is placed on this, and tho lobes of the -cars grasped. At 
the word of command, Dhur, slowly the trunk and head are lifted 
till you can mount with ease on the neck or into tho howdah. To 
get off wo used to slip down by a side rope. 

Old Ramzan Khan, tho performer of tho piece of dental surgery 
just alluded to, had one day a struggle for the mastery with an 
elephant, a magnificent female, called “ Tho Jlegum,” or Princes* 
She had not long been caught, but was very tractable, and promised 
to make a first-rate tiger-elephant. However, one day, when nlout 
five miles out of the station, she took it into her head to rebel. 
She had only a pad on her back, on which was seated a young 
Englishman, and Ramzan was in the usual driving scat on her neck. 
Suddenly stopping, she shook herself so violently as to upset the 
traveller, and then she turned her attention to tho driver. Slinking 
was, however, of no avail. Then she tried to get at him with her 
trunk, but this was impossible. Finally she threw heraelf on her 
side, and tried to crush Iiira by beating her head against tho ground ; 
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Lot her shoulder and the contour of her head protected the mahout h 
legs, and as else cam* down ho swaywl his hod}' °Pi showering a 
Tapid suciidsdon ol blow* with t\i<* sharp steel ha’J-'Uf* or dnvmg- 
hook, till the blood poured from a hundred wound*. At la‘t rhe 
gav<5 in, and e^EM perfectly under couimnd again, when Kanizan 
invited his miner’s friend to remount.. Thi*, however, ho declined, 
and preferred to walk on to the next villago of Bundok’, where a 
horee awaited him. 

The Bogura never tried to rclxd again, hut a few months niter 
the died suddenly, a victim to one of tho«o rapid olcphantino 
diseases ; and great was her loss, for, in addition to her stature and 
beauty, she had shown great courage, mid liad all the qualities 
necessary for a good shikaree-elephant. 

dVc have said that the autumn is a slack time for hunters, hut 
we speak of ordinary hunter®, not the hunter-natural ist ; for him 
all seasons havo somewhat of interest, and though largo game may 
be more difficult to get, yet every day adds to his store of know- 
ledge. 

/ At five o’clock ono cloudy morning our two friends walked down 
the main road on the Nngpoor side, with their horses aud gun- 
bearers following them. Their course lay along the hank of the 
Dul Sagur tank, which was now full, and in the rushes by the edge 
sported many a little downy dab-chick and glossy gallinule. Hut 
what attracted tho attention of the Englishmen mo«t were the 
stately pelicans that breasted the waters like swans. Perhaps some 
may object to tho comparison, but though the pelican may lack tho 
grace of the other, rtilJ, on the water lie is a hand«otne and stately 
bird, and, as he and his family swim about amid their smaller 
neighbours, tho coots, widgeons, and teal, they look like ponderous 
men-of-war surrounded by fleets of graceful yachts and pleasure- 
boats. 

"Sec,” exclaimed Mdford, "that big fellow yonder has got a 
fish, but how easily ho managed it — just plunged in his bill, and 
spooned it out.” 

• rc pl' c d Eordham, “he did it neatly, but the pelican nover 

dives ; ho gets what prey lie can at the surface, and tho natives say 
that an oil exudes from his skin, which allures the fish within tho 
reach of that capacious bilh" 

"That a lucky for him if he cannot dive after them.” 

" Well, if it bo tho case, it is only one of thoso many marvels of 
a Divino providence which brings food to tho very mouth of tho«o 
who otherwise, by their peculiar formation, could not cliaso their 
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prey. Take, for instance*, the devil fisli or fidiing-frog (Lophtus 
jnVfltor), whoso luminous feelers attract by their phosphorescence 
the unwary fi*h to tho very portals of the enormous jaws that lio 
Imricd in the mad The la-tcitmlion of tho snake's eye which 
paralyses tho bird is another case in point.” 

“Do you behove in thatl" asked Milford, 
i “Why nott — what a common expression it is, 'rooted to the 
ground with horror 'I Many have felt the sensation of inability to 
tly under extreme terror. 1 fancy if yon were to find yourself in 
n room with a dragon of old, or with the sea serpent which periodic- 
ally appears for tho edification of old women in England, you would 
bo os bad as tho bird with tho snake’s eye on it.” 

“ Well, I ltavo felt something of tho kind in a moment of great 
peril, a sort of paralysis of tho nervous system for n time, and I 
should not can to bo experimented on by a dragon of Wantley, or 
tho last new sea-serpent vouched for by legal affidavits. Thoso 
hydrophidians seldom oppear in any form but on paper, with at 
times a fancy sketch” 

“ I nm not 6ure," replied Fordham, " that such creatures are 
myths. The marvels of tho deep are by no moms exhausted, and 
I hope yet to see ono of theso monsters, 'resurrected, and dissected, 
and hung up in a A anatomical museum ; ' but what throws the 
greatest doubt on their existenco is tho reputed immensity of their 
bulk when found, whereas there are no intermediate gradations of 
largo serpents better known to naturalists. Generally throughout 
tho animal kingdom there i3 n sliding scalo of size, but here you 
take a jump at once from a conger col, which is about tbo largest 
wriggler in the deep sea I know, to a reptile about ten times — nay, 
fifty times — tho length of tho largest known boa-constrictor. The 
common sea snake of tho Indian Ocean, tho Hydroph ig jxsla m aides, 
is but a small fellow, from two to three feet in length, though a 
nasty venomous varmint.” 

“ Are they like ordinary land snake3, or have they fins t ” asked 
Milford. 

“ No, they have no fins, but tho tail, which is round in the land 
snake, becomes flattened and broad in the hydrophis. I have found 
them frequently In the Bay of Bengal The head is decidedly of 
the venomous type, bulging out behind the eye, the ace of spades 
shape in fact ; in colour they are yellowish, broadly banded with 
black. They are rather sluggish when out of water, and my mun- 
goose Pips, who was with me on _ the last occasion, thought 
very poorly of them, for, after having tried in ruin to get a 
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prey. Take, for instance, the devil-fish or fishing-frog {Loyihm 
jritcator), •whose luminous feelers attract by their phosphorescence 
the unwary fish to Uio very portals of the enormous jaws that lie 
buried in the mu<h Tlio fascination of the snake’s eye which 
paralyses tho bird is another case in ]>otnt." 

“Do you believe in thatl" asked Milford. 

“Why not! — what n common expression it is, 'rooted to the 
ground with horror’ t Many have felt the sensation of inability to 
tip under extreme terror. I fancy if you were to find j-oursclf in 
a room witli n dragon of old, or with the sea-serpent which periodic- 
ally appears for tho edification of old women in England, you would 
ba ns bad tut tho bird with tho snake’s eye on it." 

“ Well, I have felt something of tho kind in a moment of gTeat 
peril, a sort of paralysis of the nervous system for a time, and I 
should not caro to ho experimented on by a dragon of Wantlcy, or 
tho last new sea-serpent vouched for by legal affidavits. Those 
hydrophidians seldom appear in any form hut on paper, with at 
times a fancy sketch.” 

" I am not sure,” replied Fordham, “ that such creatures are 
myths. The marvels of tho deep ore by no means exhausted, and 
I liopo yet to see ono of thoso monsters, * resurrected, and dissected, 
and hung up in a lianntomical museum ; ' but what throws tho 
greatest doubt on their existence is the reputed immensity of their 
bulk when found, whereas there are no intermediate gradations of 
largo serpents better known to naturalists. Generally throughout 
tho animal kingdom there is a sliding ecalo of size, but here you 
take a jump at once from a conger eel, which is about tho largest 
wriggler in tho deep sea I know, to a reptde about ten times — nay, 
fifty times — tho length of tho largest known boa constrictor. The 
common sea snako of tho Indian Ocean, tho Hydrophis palamoides, 
is but a small fellow, from two to three feet in length, though a 
nasty venomous varmint.” 

“Are they like ordinary land snakes, or have they final " asked 
Milford. 

“ No, they have no fins, but the tad, which is round in tho land 
snake, becomes flattened and broad in the hydrophis. I have found 
them frequently in the Bay of Bengal. The head is decidedly of 
tho venomous type, bulging out behind the eye, the ace of spades 
shape in fact ; in colour they are yellowish, broadly banded with 
black. They are rather sluggish when out of water, and my mun- 
goose Pips, who was with me on _ tho last occasion, thought 
very poorly of them, for, after having tried in Tain to get a 
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fight oat of them, ho contemptuously Trent up and hit their heads , 

By this time the friends, talking as they went, found themselves 
out in the open country outside the town. The husbandmen were 
Busy with their ploughs, rude wooden things, in shape something 
like an anchor with tho shaft set askew with the flukes, drawn by 
a couple of miserable little bullocks. But the heavy tains had 
softened the soil, and tho wooden ploughshares, made of the hard 
babool* tipped with iron from Bokhara, turned over tho rich brown 
earth, and played havoc with the purplo balsams tliat grew thick 
over the fallows. 

“IVhat is this!” asked Milford, stopping to look at tt plant 
whose broad green leaves terminated in spathes of dclicato pink, 
enclosing small yellowish florets. 

“Tliat,” replied Fonlham, “is called by tho Gonds * keokanda.’t 
and is one of the numerous toots they cat If you will take the 
trouble to dig it up, you will find a largo tuber, which, however 
unpalatable and insipid to an Englishman, is not despised by tho 
natives.” 

“It is a sort of yam, I suppose V 

“ No, the yams ore all creepers, and there are plenty of them in 
our jungles, but let us mount and rido on. "Wo may pick up a 
sambur or something in tho valleys yonder." 

Taking a gun apiece they sent back their followers, and set .off at 
a hand canter towards the woods. The morning was fresh, and 
cool fleecy clouds drifted across the sky, and there was a lightness 
in the air that made tho younger sportsman feel inclined to brandish. 
hi3 gun over his head and shout kko a wild Arab, as they swept 
ovet tho turf-clad latcrito beds that skirted the hills. Down to tho 


southward and westward lay fields of black cotton soil, to gallop 
over which, saturated as it was with water, would to a certainty 
have lamed their horses ; hut hero the ground was firm and hard, 
and tang to tlie hoofs of Cossack and Brownie as they kept stride 
by stride together. 

! ^ they were pulled up at the entrance to a little grass-grown '** 

valley between two low ranges, and tho riders proceeded with raoro 
caution. The hills on either side were composed of trap boulders 
tluckly covered with scrub jungle, at this time of tho year denwdr / 
matted with creepers. 3 / 

“There, Ernest,” remarked Fordham, pointing to a bu sh wife/ 
supported a vino with heart-shaped leaves, and small, irnd-Tufc™/ 
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greenish flowers in racemes, “there is the wild yam; it is common 
all over these jungles, and when hard tip for food I hare eaten if, 
though it is but poor stuff ; when cultivated, however, it improves 
greatly in size and flavour.” 

“I thought yams were hushes with tuberous roots.” 

“No, they are all creepers. Hola ! halt ! ” 

“"What is the matter!” 

“Only a blue hull dorm the hollow there. ShihashJ There 
are two of them and three cows,” continued Fonlham, scanning 
them through his pocket-glass. “ Take it easy ; not too fast I>1 
ns rido gently down towards them, and then you tako the one to the 
right whilst I tackle the other.” 

It was some little time before the nylgaic perceived tho approach- 
ing horsemen, and when they did they stood stupidly gazing for 
awhile, when, finally realising their danger, they wheeled round and 
dashed down the valley. 

" Ride 1 ” shouted Fordhatn, putting spurs to his horse. 

u En avant / ” echoed his young companion, eagerly dashing 
forward. 

Away they all went at racing speed, for tho course was short, and 
they knew that if the bulls once got into tho rocky jungle beyond 
they would be safe, and their only plan was to blow them before 
they could get amongst tho rocks. The running lay between two 
low hills, beyond which was an open stretch of country ascending 
gently for about three-quarters of a mile to another low range, 
running at right angles with the glen along which they were 
going. 
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them all right — the horse having pitched upon his head and shoulder, , 
hoth of which were slightly cut — he mounted again, and tore alter 
his hlue hull, who had now got a fair start of him. Ilis fall, instead 
of cooling Ids courage, feemed to give him increased cncrjp', and os 
the hull gained the rocky hill-side, Milford dashed after him at full 
speed. 

“ A good horse can. follow wherever a hlue hull leads," he said to 
himself, os he scrambled over the boulders, and forced his way 
through the thick shrub. He strained every nerve to keep the 
animal in eight, knowing that if ho once disappeared in the thicket 
it would he a great chance if ho over got sight of him again. The 
crest of the hill was gained, and the pursued showed evident signs 
of distress. Down they dashed over the precipitous descent on the 
other side, and they were near the bottom when suddenly the 
hull seemed to sink into the earth, and before Milford knew what 
ho was about, he found liimself on the brink of a nullah, 
with a drop of about ten feet However, there was no time for 
• pulling up, or avoiding the leap, and, with tho consolation that 
the hull had safely done it, ho went at it. Down they came in the 
sandy bed, with a stagger that brought Brownie to his knees, hut 
pulling him up, Ernest drove the spurs in, anil, lifting him with a 
scramble out of the ravine, pressed on. Tlio country became more 
level and the jungle thinner, and tho horse, though much distressed, 
gained rapidly on tho nylghau, whoso laborious breathing told that 
his race was over. Suddenly he swerved, and, wheeling sharp 
round, came at tho horso with a determined charge. Milford met 
him with a shot that missed ns tho horso sprang aside, and he over- 
shot the place before he could pull up. As he wheeled round, the 
hull was. still standing panting for want of breath. Brownie, too, 
was quite done up, and his rider jumped off to get a steady aim. 
It was an unfortunate move, for as lio raised tho rifle to Uia shoulder, 
with the bridle loosely hanging over his right arm, the frightened 
horse threw up his head, and, the bullet sped wide of tho mark, 
n j ^ ’dloyed the hull to recover, and tho young sportsman 

had tho mortification of seeing the animal start at the shot, and 
plungo once more into tho thicket. 

That bull was lost to him for ever, and he thought it was hard 
lines after the perilous chase lie had had ; hut 'still he felt some 
compassion ior the poor creature, who after a severe struggle for 
• 'do hadmaao a gallant stand, and deserved his liberty. 

. Milforu turned to poor, panting Brownie, and loosened liis 
girths, and sitting down beside liim he thought he would give a 
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five-pound note for ft bottle of cool soda-water, if he could only get 
one ; his mouth was as dry as a lime-kiln with the heat and the 
excitement of the chase. 

' How is it that on such occasions one always thinks of the cool 
champagne cup, or Gunter’s ices, or other things which, are quite 
out of reach f It is the tantalizing vision that tortures the poor 
wretch who sinks to die on the sands of the desert — the mirage of 
cool, refreshing streams, and palm trees reflected in the bosom of 
placid lakes. 

Milford thought of a friend of his, a fellow-passenger to India, to 
whom he had paid a visit a few days after his arrival in Calcutta. 
“Wflll, Spelter,” he asked, “how do you like India?” “My dear 
hoy," replied the other, taking a pull at a long tumbler full of iced 
brandy and soda, “it is the finest country in the world — -for a 
pmerful thirst/” 

Thoughts such as these passed through poor Ernest’s mind as ho 
sat with his dr)' tongue rattling against liis palate. Cooper’s effer- 
vescing thirst lozenges were unknown in those days, nt least to 
Central Indians, so he tried the old hunter’s plan of chewinga 
leaden bullet. Cooper’s lozenges may bo better ; a leaden bullet in 
our estimation is not quito bo reviving as a mint julep or sherry 
cobbler. 

After an hour’s chewing of the cud of reflection and tho above 
nutritive substitute, the disappointed youth adjusted his saddle, and 
rode slowly hack to the place wliero he liad left his comrade. Ho 
found Fordham seated on an old Btump, making u careful drawing 
in his pocket-hook of a beautiful sweet-scented white convolvulus, tho 
Reevia bona nor, which trailed over a portion of the fallen tree. 
Cossack wa3 tethered doso by, and Milford looked round, but in 
vain, for the dead blue bull which ho had seen knocked over. 
Thinking that some villagers had carted it away, ho proceeded to 
relate his own misfortunes, and, when ' he had come to an end, 
Fordham remarked with a smile — 

“Then we have both been unlucky.” 

“ How so ? "asked his companion ; “ I saw yon knock over yours.” 

“Yes,” was tho reply, “and ho knocked mo over in turn." 

Fordham had, as Milford saw, ranged vp alongside his ball, 
whose stride was not equal to Cossack’s, and as ho delivered his fire 
the animal fell to all appearance stone dead 

Fordham dismounted and felt for his krnfe, hut found ho had for- 
gotten it; however, life in the nylghau seemed extinct, and as 
there was no convenient seat handy he rit down on its body, and 
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striking a light lit a cigar, and waited for his young companion. 
He had been seated about ten minutes, when he was violently 
thrown forward, and a well-planted kick on his hack gavo him an 
additional roll over in the mud, and as he rose to his knees he saw to 
his astonisliment his late victim galloping off towards the thick 
jungle. 

Fordham stared in blank amazement for a time, and then snatch- 
ing up his rifle pitched it forward and fired, hut with what effect ho 
was doubtful, for the nylghau soon entered the thicket and dis- 
appeared. 

“Many a slip ’twist the cup and the lip,” said the Englishman 
with a laugh, as ho lighted a fresh cigar, anil, walking to the broken 
stump, took out his sketch-hook. But he felt certain he would get 
him at last ; his rifle generally made a lasting mark, and it was, he 
knew well, hut the last dying struggle of the creature. Animation 
had been hut temporarily suspended,* and with returning conscious- 
ness came the effort to escape. 

“Shall we track him up V’ asked Milford. 

“ It matters not,” replied the other ; “let us ride home, it is past 
breakfast time. I will send Nusseer Khan with Bhoora, and tlio 
dog will find him. He is dead by this time.” 

And bo he was, and they brought him in that night. 


IggSfe- story : be sat in the midst of a 
circle of admiring listeners; 
bis mobile features working 
■with excitement as ho pro- 
ceeded, now with skinny finger extended telling off tho various 
points, now with bated breath describing the supernatural, and 
then with fierce gestures declaiming on the prowess of lus hero 
in battle. He had an appreciative audience, for anon a low-toned 
ah.hu / would run round the group as ho touched on some thrilling 
Sene or on eager koA / or shabaihl followed a bold stroke of war 
or diplomacy. Tho stolid-looking Gond, tho quick-eyed, soldierly 
Pathan, the credulous Hindoo, all sat agape as marvel after marvel 
poured from the lips of the impronsatore. 
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Tho natives of India aro not a wlilfc behind the Italians in their 
love for romance, and tho reader trill not, we think, be a loser if ho 
will take tho trouble to skim over the marvellous tale which Ford- 
ham jotted down from the Lalla’s lips and added to lua collection. 
Tho heroics of tho Maha Bharut and the exploits of Alha and 
Oodtll, the famous warriors of tho Chundclec Rajpoots, are sources 
never failing of delight to the natives, and the man who can commit 
to memory several hundred 6tanzas, and can sing-son" them to tho 
monotonous accompaniment of the drum, always commands a 
respectful and admiring throng. 

Our two friends had just paid a visit to one of the most romantic 
spots in tho district— the old hill-fort of Amodagurli, wliich wo 
mentioned once before as the haunt of bison. Thc°rmns wliich aro 
now enveloped in dense forest aro supposed to have been one of tho 
favourite residences of a certain famous queen of romance called 
‘‘Sona Ranee ;* who having failed in marrying Pirtheo Raj, tho 
last Hindoo King of Delhi, was earned off by Alha and Oolud 
Whence the sources of the Lalla’s story we know not, but it wni 
evidently gathered, as were many of his legends from tho Cbundelco 
Rnjpoots and Bundelkundee shikarees with whom he associated. 
He had, as we have stated, fa r — 1 t - - e — * ■ • - 


- 1/a rare knack of extracting every kind of 

mrornmt™. from tho people amongst whom ho wandered, Ind with 
a lively . imagination, superadded to a rotentivo mmorv ho 
managed at times to spin most wonderful yams, to the mat 
delight or lua comrades round tho evening earnp fire. Both Kd 
ham and lua companion liked to got within earshot of these al fmL 

entertainments, and whilst tho younger sportsman took 

his pencil the varied expressions of the listeners tho nhw\T*i 

heard. KCitali ° M ' “ J « “ -OTfcrtit 

Legend of Rajah Chans Sa and Rajah Pirthet T?»t 

Huhdred nnauLnss HoaSS“ ’ Tm 

Listen, brothers — yc who have seen th?<j *i, . , 

tho palace of the beautiful Sana Ra^eeand lit waUs o£ 
yon the story of those times. Perme«sur not , w ^ en 1 tell 

what is true and what is false: butthis 1?^ a ? d ? e knows 
those were wonderful days, and men weroV^w’’ t ” >t ) ,ers » that 
magicians and holy me/of «• 

men and gave them their help! Aw did not Bl, .15, “PP™red to 

Sungram Sa, on tho banks of thoLiSf^^ tollajah 
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llajali Chand Sa, brothers, Vra a a poor prince, b u t bo camo of an 
old stock, older and more noble than even Rajah Pirtlioo Raj, by 
•whom his father had been greatly despoiled. His lands barely 
sufficed to keep np the dignity of bis house, and as for retainers, 
except a few thakoors who owed allegiance to his father, and still gave 
him a Eort of service, ho had nono beyond tlio household domestics. 

' What was the good of such a man, young and brave and hand- 
some as ho was, setting his affections on the daughter of his king 1 
By what adverse fate had a wandering minstrel accepted the hos- 
pitality of the generous but impoverished prince, and repaid him by 
describing in glowing verso the loveliness of tbo Princess Scetal It 
was destiny, brothers, destiny; who can escape it 1 What is 
written on out foreheads must come to pass I (“ Ha-n, lia-n, such hai, 
such hai 1 " — “yes, yes, it is true— it is true 5 ”) prom that night 
Rajah Chand S 3 refused food ; he visited the court of Pclhi in 
disguise, and hung about to catch a sight of the princess; 
he lived but to sigh ; ho ftnfecd about the paia.ee gardens by day, 
and roamed the woods at night. Sorely he bemoaned liis fate. 
All I if the inheritance of his fathers had not been wrested from 
him, he might have gone up to Rajah Pirthce Raj and made his 
request in princely fashion ; but now 1 what remained to him now 
but his sword and death 1 

Well, brothers, one night as ho was wandering dejectedly in the 
woods, he heard a great rustling in the bushes, and a beautiful 
green snake darted across the path. Rajah Chand Sa thought the 
creature’s eye turned to him beseechingly as it piissed ; but his atten- 
tion was drawn off to a hugo black serpent, with fiery red eyes, that 
sprang on in pursuit of the other. Something told Chand Sa that 
this was an enemy, and like lightning his sword was out, and the 
head of the reptile lay snapping its fangs at th 0 gr^g on the road- 
side. . At that moment a beautiful peri stood by the side of the 
astonished rajah Wah 1”). 

'■ Laying her hand on his atm, “Rajah Chand Sa,” said she, “ you 
have saved me from worse than what you mortals call death I 
was the green snake and had the evU spirit vhom you destroyed 
overcome me, I should have been entombed in s ido him livin'* and 
yet dead, till someone qualified to liberato coidd como to set me 
free; for it is not every one prince, who could do what you did. 
Any other warrior hut youtseli mould have failed, an( , death would 
have been the result. A virgin Made el the pm-est steel, sviclded 
hy an unmarried prince of unblemished lineage, prepared bv a fast 
of seven dap for the work in hand, mere the conditions. Judge,. 

17 
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them both when the peri, again appearing, warned them they mitst 
part. The princes.? added her t ntreaties to those ox the rajali that 
aho would take them both away toother, hut flic was obdurate. 

41 Ye know not what ye ask," said the ; “the kin", your father, 
is tinder the special protection and favour of Iudta, and his magi- 
cians are mighty ; they would toon discover that I helped you to fly ; 
you would bo speedily retaken, and I should surely bo punched. 
JCay, what is written in yonr fate will come to pass. I knoiv only 
of ouq who may help you, and to him, prince, will I take you." 

So faying she placed her fingers on his eyelids, and when Riyah 
Cliand Sa opened them again ho was once more in tlio gloomy wood, 
the peri anujiis homo standing beside him. 

“ Cliand Sa,” elm said, “we meet no more; henceforth another 
must guide thy destinies. I tend thco to one who will givo theo 
the means to conquer, if so be that Indra will permit it ; only this 
will I tell thee : on the fust day of tho new moon the Princes* 
Seeta wUl proceed to tho tcmplo to rnako offerings; it thou 
hast tho power thou xnayest carry lier off. Farewell. Tako tho 
road yonder, and follow it till it divides into two brandies ; pursue 
the one thy horse chooses, till thou art stopped by a cliff ; tako then 
thy Tight shoe in thy left liand and throw it at the rock, which will 
divide ; enter, and thou wilt find ono who will direct thee." 

A ray of moonlight fell on the spot where the pcti stood, and she 
was gone. 

i * Rajah Chand Sa mounted and rode slowly along tho path, pon- 
dering on tho events of the evening, and, with his heart full of the 
beauteous vision he had seen, lie scarcely noticed that his horso 
hesitated at a point where the road forked ; the animal felt inclined 
to take the one to the rigk,t, hut a nightjar flew up with a scream 
right under his nose, and turned him into the other path. At last 
a huge rock barred the way ; there was thick jungle full of thorns 
on either side, and the barrier was in front, so tho horso came to a 
dead stop, and this recalled tho princo to himself, and remembering 
the instructions given by the peri, ho drew his right shoo off with 
his left hand, and hurled it against tho face of tho rock. 

Instantly, like huge doors unfolding, tho stones parted, and a 
vast chasm yawned before him. (“ Wah l wah l kya khoob 1 ") 

Yes, brothers. Drawing liis sword tho rajah plupgcd into the 
gloom, leaving his horse at the mouth of the cavern. For some 
timo he stumbled on in darkness, hardly knowing where he was 
proceeding, when at last a light like that of a star glimmered h, 
tho distance } it brightened as bo approached, and then he fowjtJ - 
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himself before a golden gate through which poured a brilliant light 
(“Wahl*’)} the door opened of itself for him, and Jio passed 
through into a vast hall, whoso crystal roof and ivory pillars, 
capitals of which were studded with gems, glittered with dazzling 
brilliancy. In the centre of the chamber lay a tiger skin, and cm 
it sat, with his legs crossed and his arms folded before him, in an 
altitude of meditation, a very old man — so old and shrivelled that 
lie seemed to be but a skeleton with the skin drawn over it J his 
long whito hair hung loosely over his shoulders, and his beard 
flowed down to his waist 

Rajah Chand Sa sheathed his sword, and advancing towards the 
venerable seer made a low obeisance. For a time jwither spoke. 
The old man never raised his eyes from the floor, nor altered his 
position, yet the prince felt sure his presence was known. At Inst 
with a deep hollow voice the magician broke the silence. 

“I know thee, Chand Sa," said he, “and the wish of .thine 
heart, and for thy sake and still more for the Bake of thy fore- 
fathers, who were known to me, I will give thee the means of 
accomplishing thy design; yet the end of it is doubtful — there is 
a cloud over thy future which it is not even in my power to see 
through or avert Rajah Pirtheo Raj is the favoured of Krishna, 
and it is only by the countenance of the gods that you can succeed. 
Speak not a word, but listen to what I say. Thou requirest arms 
and money ; return to thy horse, and thou wilt find a troop of one 
hundred men awaiting thee, all armed and mounted; they will 
obey thy behests oven to death, and each one sliall slay a thousand 
of his enemies before lie falls. But first thou must thyself take off 
of each his head. (" lVoh 1 wah 1 ") The leader of this troop of 
horse will hand to thee a bag, from wjiich thou mayest draw all 
thy needs, and if thou art sore pursued, ask him and he will give 
to thee the means of • deliverance. If they suffice not, fate is 
against thee, and thou mayest not avoid it. Go, and utter not a 
ward till the rock closes on thee again." 

Rajah Chand Sa bowed reverently, and retraced liis steps through 
the gloomy corridor and the portal of riven rock, which slowly 
closed as ho passed out. He found his horse tethered where ha 
had been left, and beside him drawn up in line stood a troop of 
cavalry; such cavalry, brothers, as no man had ever seen before. 
The riders were as giants, and the steeds they bestrode were of 
great size and power, and were jet black in colour. They saluted 
Chand Sa as lie approached, and then remained motionless as 
statues, whilst their leader paid his respects to his new lord, who 
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after courteously receiving them, mounted, and rode off at their head. 

Well, brothers, on the clay foretold by tho peri, the lnnccss 
Sccta went to make offerings at the temple. In the meantime, 
Rajah Chand Sa, escorted by the hundred horsemen, made a formal 
demand of Rajah Fiithce Raj for his daughter, hut was laughed to 
scorn ; so Rajah Chand Sa remembered tho day of offering. 

Tho Princess Seeta's heart had become as water, brothers, since 
tho night the peri had brought her handsome suitor ; and her 
attendants wondered at her thoughtful and sad mien and loss of 
appetite : ’the moat delicate sweetmeats, such as she had been 
partial to, remained untouched, alike with tho rarest fruits the 
royal gardens could produce. She spent her days in sighing, and 
tears wet her pillow at night, and only tho vision of Chand Sa 
filled her heart ; and as she travelled in pomp, borne in a golden 
litter from tho palace to the shrine of tho god, she strained her 
weary eyes through tho loopholes in tho velvet curtains to seo if 
Chand Sa was anywhere in sight. 

The king’s daughter travelled in great state, as you may suppose, 
brothers. There were guards and officers of the household ; slaves 
bearing gifts o! great value for tho temple ; female attendants in 
covered litters, and elephants and horsemen bringing up tho rear, 
and all tho people prostrated themselves as tho daughter of Pirthco 
Raj passed by. 

The route lay through a grove of largo mango trees, and suddenly 
the sound of drum and pjpc changed into shrieks and shouts, os a 
mass of horsemen, black and gigantic, charged down upon tho 
procession as it wound through the gloom of tho grove. Put tho 
Princess Sccta recognised her lover in tho leader of the troops, and 
her heart beat for joy. 

Sooner than I can tell you, brothers, tho escort was trampled 
down under the feet of those dreadful horses ; and tho blade of 
each rider fell like lightning, shearing through steel and brass, as 
sword and Bhield were raised in defence. 

Rajah Chand Sa sprang to the litter of tho princess, and, after n 
few hurried sentences, he gave the order to move off rapidly, ere 
tho alarm could be given and a pursuit organized. Tho black 
horsemen brought up tho rear, and tho prince himself joined them 
occasionally, and cast an anxious glance behind, for lie knew it 
wounl mot be long before the armies of the offended father would 
bo ou his track. Onward they hurried through tho heat of the 
day, not even stopping to drink by the wayside, nor to shako the 
dust off their clothing. 
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It ■was an anxious time, brothers, for Pirthec Raj was powerful, 
and beloved of the gods, and lib magicians were mighty. But 
who knew? Perhaps India might permit the marriage, and then, 
what could the king do? for even kings, brother^ have to obey 
the gods. (“ Ha-n, ha-n ! such hai ! yes, yes ! it is true ! ”) Well, 
they hurried on, trusting tliafc nightfall would cover their retreat ; 
but, os I told you before, brothers, Rajah Pirthee Raj had a hundred 
thousand horses ready saddled in his stables, and no sooner had 
the fugitives from the escort reached the palace than the squadrons 
were in motion. 

At the third watch of the day the fugitives noticed to their 
sorrow n cloud of dust bounding the distant horizon iu tlicif rear, 
and before long the pennons of the advancing spearmen could bo 
distinguished. Rajah Cliand Sa remembered the words of the aged 
eeer, and calling to liim the leader of his troop, consulted with him 
ns to what was to be done. The warrior drew from a pouch a 
small paper covered with magical characters and banding it to the 
prince told him to blow tbo powder it contained upward towards 
the heavens. Chand Sa did so, and instantly there aro«e such a 
dust storm as completely hid the fugitives, who took advantage of 
it and changed the course (“Wahl wjh) bhaiel"); butaafhey were 
congratulating themselves on their escape, there came on ominous 
roll of thunder, then a Tiiid flash, nnd jxml rung on peal as torrents 
of rain came down nnd beat the dent to tha ground. Thi*, then, 
luid failed, and Rajah Cliand Sa felt os though the gods were ngiinri 
liim. (“ Ah-ha I ”) Yes, brother*, lie thought eo, but ho still 
determined to do his best ; for the gods tovo those who fight Well 
nnd dio hard (“Such hai, bhiiel” — “tree it is, brother I"), and 
with resistance success might be granted. So ho consulted again 
with the old warrior, who was calmly scanning lire long lines of 
tha approaching hosts. This time tho horseman took from his 
caddie- bow a liotllo of water, and putting his horso to a gallop, 
poured forth tho contents in a lino between the two forces. Tho 
earth suddenly divided, nnd a swollen river rushed Is-twcen. 

(“ Wah l wall I flnha«h, kya khoob t ") 

Yes, brothers, tliere was safety for them nt list : who could cross 
such a torreut as that which foamed and bvwd liehtnd them as they 
sped on their way 1 Surely they were safe. Jiut, brothers Rajah 
2’irtiiee Ifcy’* sorcerers were mighty, and advancing to the front 
they invoked the aid of Krishna, and a vn*t cha.*m opened And 
swallowed lip the river. (“ Urri vrah J ") 

“Illustrious prince,*’ said the aged leader of the troop, “we mert 
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now appeal to amis. Call a halt, then, under these trees, for we 
must perform the necessary ceremony.” 

So Cliand So. halted his party whilst the horsemen ranged them- 
selves in a line. The veteran leader dismounting spread a carpet 
for the prince, and requested him to seat himself. After this ho 
placed Before Chand Sa a stool; then drawing his sword ho 
presented it to the four quarters of the compass, and repeated an 
invocation, after which he handed it to the prince, saying, “ Strike, 
and fear not 1 ” At this moment one of the horsemen moved 
forward out of the ranks, and reining up his steed Before the rajah 
"bent his head towards him ; the sword flashed in the air, and the 
head of the trooper fell on to the stooh (“'Wahl") Then, Brothers, 
like an arrow from a bow shot forth that headless warrior ; like 
n flash of a thunderbolt he Burst on the advancing columns. 
Chand Sa gazed with eager straining eyes as lie saw the foremost 
ranks break and fly as the relentless steel, driven By the arm of a 
corpse, sheared through armour and flesh like as the sickle of the 
thatcher mows down . the reeds on the river-side. (“ Shabosh l 
shabash ! ”) 

Suddenly he saw the trooper reel and fall from his saddle, and 
at the same instant the head rolled off the stool ! (“ Wah ! ”) 

“ His work is done,” said the aged leader in deep hollow tones. 
Another horseman advanced and bent his head to the stroke. 
Once more were beaten back the forces of Pirtlice Raj, ns the hawk 
<lrives the trembling teal into the lake. A thousand more fell 
under the enchanted steel, and the second head rolled from the stool. 

“Who shall describe, brothers, the consternation in Rajah Pirthce 
Raj’s camp ! but his astrologers bade him be of good cliccr, for 
though his forces might bo destroyed, still success would come. So 
lemon after legion humed to the front though they rushed over a 
y>ile of corpses that swelled as a mountain before them, and breasted 
the rampart of carcasses but to add to the pile. Well, brothers, 
there is no use in describing in detail the deeds of the hundred 
horsemen as each rushed on the foe ; but it was all of no avail, tbo 
last warrior, even the aged leader of the troops had fallen, and Rajah 
Chand Sa gave up hope. Only death now remained, so tenderly 
embracing the weeping princess ho sprang on his horse, and, flash- 
ing his tulwar in the rays of the descending sun, he dashed forward 
to meet his doom, wheu a piercing shriek arrested him. Ho turned 
in his saddle, and nearly swooned at the sight, for the beauteous 
Princess Scota, stxuek to the heart by her own hand, lay writhing 
on. the ground in the agony of death. (“ Hi, hi, hya zuloom 1 ”) 
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It was au anxious time, brothers, for Pirthee Raj was powerful, 
and beloved of the gods, and his magicians were mighty. Rut 
who knew? Perhaps Indra might permit the marriage, and then, 
what could the king do? for even kings, brothers, have to obey, 
the gods. . (“Ha-n, ha n ! such hat I yes, yes ! it is true i ”) 'Well, 
they hurried On, trusting that nigh (fail would cover their retreat; 
but, as I told you before, brothers, Rajah Pirthee Raj had a hundred 
thousand horses ready saddled in his stables, and no sooner had 
the fugitives from the escort reached the palace than the squadrons 
were in motion. 

At the third watch of the day the fugitives noticed to their 
sorrow a cloud of dust bounding tho distant horizon iu their rear, 
and before long tho pennons of the advancing spearmen could be 
distinguished. Rajah Cband Sa remembered the words of the aged 
seer, and calling to lu'm the leader of his troop, consulted with him 
ns to what was to be done. The warrior drew from a pouch a 
small paper covered with magical characters, and lianding it to the 
prince told him to blow the powder it contained upward towards 
the heavens. Chand Sa did so, and instantly there arose such n 
dust storm as completely hid the fugitives, who took advantage of 
it and changed the course (“ Wall! wall I blioie 1 ”) ; hut a3 they were 
congratulating themselves on their escape, there came an ominous 
roll of thunder, then a vivid Basil, and pen] rang on peal as torrents 
of rain came down and beat the dust to tho ground. Tins, then, 
had failed, and Rajah Chand Sa felt as though the gods were against 
him. (“Ah-hSt”) Yes, brother?, he thought so, but he still 
determined to do his best ; for tho gods love thoso who fight well 
and die hard (“Such liai, hhaiol” — “truo it is, brother!"), and 
with resistance success might be granted. So he consulted again 
with the old warrior, who was calmly scanning the long lines of 
the approaching hosts. This time the horseman took from his 
saddle-how a bottle of wafer, and putting his horse to a gallop, 
poured forth the contents in a line between the two forces Tho 
earth suddenly divided, and a swollen nver rushed between. 
(“"Wahl wahl shnbash, kya klioob 1 "1 

Yes, brothers, there was safety for them, at last : who could cross 
such a torrent as that which foamed and tossed behind them as they 
aped on their way? Surely they were safe. Rut, brothers, Rajah 
Pirthee Raj's sorcerers were mighty, and advancing to the front 
they invoked the aid of Krishna, and a vast chasm opened and 
swallowed up tho riYcr. (“ Urr<5 wah ! ") 

“Illustrious prince,” eaid the aged leader of the troop, “wo must 
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now appeal to arms. Call a lialt, then, under them trees, for arc 
must perform the necessary ceremony." 

Bo Chand Sa halted lus party -whilst the horsemen ranged them- 
selves in a line. The veteran leader dismounting spread a carpet 
for the prince, and requested him to scat himself. After this ho 
placed before Chand Sa a stool; then drawing his sword ho 
presented it to the four quarters of the compass, anil repeated on 
invocation, after which ho handed it to the prince, saying, “ Btriko 
and fear not!" At this moment one of the horsemen moved 
forward out of the ranks, and reining up his steed before the raiali 
bent his head towards him ; the sword Hashed in tlio nir and tl e 
head of tho trooper fell on to the stool (“ TVah 1 ") Then,' hrothe 10 
like an arrow from a bow shot forth that headless warrior • rtf’ 
a flash of a thunderbolt he buret on tho advancing column 
Chand Sa gazed with eager straining eye3 as he saw the WmS 
ranks break and fly as the relentless steel, driven by the arm r f 
corpse, sheared tluough armour and flesh like as the sickle of ft 
thateher mows down . tho reeds on tho river-side uiA \ . 
shabash t”) ’ * btlflbasli 1 

Suddenly he saw the trooper reel ami fall from his sarl.iu . , 

at tho same instant the head rolled off the stool ! (“ TV a h |>>v’ Mu * 
“His work is <We,” said tho agcdloato in .bop 1„>11 0W 
Another horseman advanced and bent his head to tlio ♦ l 
Once more were beaten back the forces of Pirtheo Kai no « 8 , p * 
drives the trembling teal into tbe lake. A thousand mo f 
under the enchanted steel, and the second head rolled fmmii 
"Who shall describe, brothers, the consternation in Ea? \ t> 8 *°°^ 
Raj's camp 1 but bis astrologers bade him bo of good cl * lrt ” eo 
though his foree3 might bo destroyed, still success would nGcr ’ * ot 
legion after legion hurried to the front though they ru$h°T e 

pile of corpses that swelled as a mountain before them U 0Ver ft 

tho rampart of carcasses but to add to the pile. V\ r ell ,° rc:i! ded 
there is no use in describing in detail tlio deeds of tl ’ ^ rot ^° w i 
horsemen as each rushed on the foe ; but it was all of n'° lu ?drod 
last warrior, even tho aged leader of the troops had fallen° aV ?^’ ^ 
Chand Sa gave up hope. Only death now remained L,% 
.embracing tho weeping princess he sprang on his horse , ^ er ty 
ing his tulwar in the rays of the descending sun, he das? u’ ^ as ^ 1 * 
to meet lii3 doom, when a piercing shriek arrested him u for ' Var, l 
in his saddle, and nearly swooned at tho sight, for tQni 'd 
Priucess Seota, struck to the heart by her own liand. 1 bcail ^0U8 
on the ground in the agony of death. (“ Hi, hi, kyazuloo^j « lin 8 
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His first impulse) was to throw himself on the body of his love j 
the second, which prevailed, to dash at the enemy. "Weakened by 
the loss of a hundred thousand of his men, Rajah Pirthee Raj's force 
had dwindled down to a mere body-guard, and through these, almost 
to tho presence of his father’s and his own deadly foe. Rajah Chand 
Sa cut his way. Frantic with rage and grief he madly threw 
himself first on one and then another, and wherever his sword fell 
it was death. (“ Shabash i ”) jit last, just ns he readied Pirthee 
Raj, one of the astrologers touched him on the head with his staff, 
and, stunned as with a lightning stroke, Chand Sa fell to the 
earth, (“"Wahl wahl") 

Rajah Pirthee Raj would have put him to death then and there, 
hut the Brahmins interfered and averted the king's intention, on 
tho score of the prince’s noble luieageand high caste; but, brothers, 
it would have heen better if he had been put to death, for his heart 
was dried up for love of tho Princess Sceta, and the king had his 
eyes put out and cast him into one of tho lowest dungeons of the 
fort. (“Ani hi! hi I") 

Well, brothers, after this Rajah Pirthee Raj, who had no more 
children, wished to adopt a son, and a favourable selection having 
been made, great festivities were held in the palace. For dajs, 
nay months, brothers, there were perpetual feasts and revellings of 
nil kinds ; the fairest dancers in the realm were gathered together, 
and the bards assembled in crowds to rehearse the glories of tho 

S and of Rajah Pirthee Raj. There were fights between wild 
s, and tho champion wrestlers performed prodigies of strength 
nnd skill ; but, strong as they were, none of them could bend tho 
bow given by Krishna to Rajah Pirthee Raj. This was the great 
trial of strength, and the rajah promised an elephant-load of silver to 
tho man who could draw an arrow to tho head ("Wahl wahl”); 
but they all failed, nnd tho rajah laughed them to scorn. 

The shouts of the revellers reached the cars of Rajah Chand Sa, 
as, blind and sorrow-struck, he lay in a comer of the dungeon, 
longing for death to release him from liis sufferings. 

Every day the jailer came to bring tho unfortunate prince his 
food, and out of compassion used to sit awhile, and talk to 
him- 

So he came aa usual nnd told him how Rajah Pirthee Raj liad 
promised an elephant-load of silver to the man who could draw the' 
bow to tho head of an arrow. 

“ Go," said Chand Sa, drawing himself up, and losing for tho 
moment his attitude of deep dejection, "Go to tho rajah, and tell 
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him there is one hero who will draw his how, ay, and send tho 
arrow through sue planks of wood." 

“ Rap ro ! ” replied the jailer, “how can I go with such a message 
to the king? My lord wishes Ids slave to lose his head." 

« Go, then,” said the prince, “ to the Dewau Teem Raj, and tell* 
him to convey my message to the rajah.” 

So tho jailer thought this was tho safer plan, and away to the 
minister he went and confided the challenge. 

Tho dewan laughed. But lie was anxious to see if tho vaunt, 
could he sustained, and he was also anxious that some amelioration, 
should take placo in tho unfortunate captive’s condition, whoso 
high lineage and great misfortunes excited commiseration amongst 
all clasps, and even amongst those courtiers whoso self-interest 
required that they should show harshness towards him in the sight 
oi Rajah Pirthco Raj, the lung. 

So tho Dewan Prem Raj went and told the king concerning tho- 
, boast of Rajah Chaud Sa, and rirthco Raj laughed loud and scorn- 
fully. 

‘♦"What 1 have not captivity and chains and tho bread and water 
of affliction tamed that proud spirit yet 1 Well, let him try ; but it 
ho fails, as he will do, ho shall bo trodden under foot by elephants.” 

Then Chand Sa leaped for joy at the news, and stretched forth, 
his arms to grope for tho dungeon door, so eager was ho for the 
trial ; and tho dewan and jailer looked amazed at him, so little diet 
ho resemble the bowed-down and dejected captive of tho day 
before. 

'Tis said, brothers, that as Chand Sa was led past tho groves of 
the palace gardens a little green bird flew on to his shoulder, and, 
liaving twittered away for a few seconds, took again to flight, hover- 
ing round him. (“'Wahl”) 

The king sat in the great court-yard with his nobles around him. 
whilst clouds of attendants hovered about with gold and silver maces 
and fans. Jets of rose-water were flung into tho air to cool tho- 
breeze, and a thousand scents pervaded the atmosphere. On atablo 
in front of the king lay- the famous bow, made, they say, out of a. 
gigantic bom of a rldnoceros, and on ono side stood a. group of 
warriors and wrestlers who had in vain striven to bend the celestial 
weapon. 

A murmur of compassion and incredulity ran round tho assembly 
as tho tall figure of the captive prince, led by two warders, mado- 
its appearance at the foot of the coutt-yanl ; but there were some- 
who did not fail to remark tho upright bearing and elastic footfall,. 
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him there is one here who will draw lib how, ay, and send the 
arrow through six planks of wood.” 

“Bap n$l” replied the jailer, “how can I go with such a message 
to the king! Sly lord wishes his Elave to loso his head.” 

“ Go, then,” said the prince, “ to the Dewan Prem Raj, and tell 
him to convey my message to the rajah.” 

So the jailer thought this was the safer plan, and away to tho 
minister he went and confided the challenge. 

Tim dewan laughed. But ho was anxious to eeo if tho vaunt 
could he sustained, and h6 was also anxious that fouio amelioration, 
should take place in the unfortunato captive’s condition, whoso 
high lineage and great misfortunes excited commiseration amongst 
all classes, and even amongst those courtiers whoso self-interest 
required that they should show harshness towards him in the Eight 
of Rajah Pirihee Raj," the king. 

Bo the Dewan Prem Raj went and told the king concerning the- 
, boast of Rajah Chand Sa, and Pirthco Raj laughed loud and scorn* 
fully. 

“IVhat 1 have not captivity and chains and the bread and water 
of affliction tamed that proud spirit yeti "Well, let him try ; but it 
“ e f ^ 3 . us he will do, he shall bo trodden under foot by elephants.” 

Then Chand Sa leaped for joy at tho news, and stretched forth, 
his anns to grope for tho dungeon door, so eager was ho for the 
trial ; and the dewan and jailer looked amazed at him, bo little did. 
no resemble the bowed-down and dejected captive of tho day 
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which strangely belied the reported treatment of the celebrated 
prisoner. But, brothers, it was the last flare of the torch before it 
sinks into an ember : none could sec into the heart of Cliand Sa, or 
icel tho elation wlu'ch gave him the false semblance of activity ho 
•wore. ‘ 

The king, Pirthee Raj, noticed liis hearing with anger. 

“Ah-hal blind one l” he cried, “thy step is proud and free 
indeed to meed thy doom. Presumptuous man f the elephants wait 
do tread thee under their feet for daring to mock at tho ordinance 
of thy king. Can’st thou hope to draw the how of Krishna when 
tire strongest of the fthlitam have failed 1 ” 

“Give me the bow, O king," replied the prince, “and pheosi-t. 
planks ono before the other in front of the target, and I will send 
sm arrow through all." (“ Shabash I ”) 

A cry of astonishment broke from the bystanders, and nt tho 
king’s order sis planks were Laid on tho faco of tho target, though 
how a blind man was to hit tho mark was a subject for much 
comment and wonder. 

Raph Cham] Sa desired to be placed facing tho targvt, and told 
the men in charge of it to shout aloud. 

“ lie is going to shoot by the sound of the voice," cried the 
epectatore. 

“Give mo the how," Raid tho prince ; and it was J landed to him 
by an officer of tho court, together with an arrow, the point of 
which Rajah Chand Sn carefully foil. 

“ Now let my lord, the king, give tho worth” 

“ Shoot, blind one, shoot," cri«l 1’irthce Jtnj. 

As easily as though it were n child’s toy, Cliand Sa drew tho 
Jong arrow to the head, and wheeling rapidly round lie diNtliarged 
at full at tbo breast of Rajah Piitheo Itaj, who, struck through the 
heart, full from his throne doirn tho steps, (“ Bah ! irah / *') 
Brothers 1 how cna I descrilxj the confu»ion that reigned during 
the next few minutes t Some ran to pick up the Ling, others l»cat 
their breasts and stared, hut did nothing; then arose the cry to 
■reiro the assassin. 

He lay on bis face. 

They turned him over. 

Ho too was dead. 
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flower* o£ the bcla and harsingha ; they were the fouls of Ihtjah 
Chand Sa and the Prince** Secta. ( 4 ‘ Whit 1 wall 1 ") 

Brothers ! I have said all as it lias been handed down to us by 
cmr fathers. Permessur only knows how much of it is true and 
how ranch false ; hut there are the ruins of the Sona Bailee's fori, 
which everyone can fee. With which conclusive statement tho 
Leila took a proffered hookah, and was soon in a cloud of smoko. 

“ifore romance than history," remarked Fordhmn, as ho shut tin 
Ids memorandum book. “ Come, Ernest, it is timo wc were in bed, 
’ and then hey for the man-eater of Kahani 1 " 


Chinta Gond possessed but an ill character amongst his people, 
and even tho Hindoos and Mahojncdans wore averse to much inter- 
course with him. lie was a soda, or ono gifted with supernatural 
powers, could cast the evil eye, and had the power of turning him- 
self and others into wild beasts. No wonder ho was avoided, and 
he knew it, and traded in consequence on tho fears of his neigh- 
bours ; for ho was a brave man indeed who would not give Chinta 
Gond ought that was in liis house : flour or millet, daroo (spirit 
from the moulnva flower, or the much prized, and not often to l>o 
freely got, salt — all were his for the asking, and there was never 
any lack of luxuries in liis solitary hut, where, with his wife, ho 
lived apart. It was rumoured too that tigers were seen coming 
along tho forest paths with offerings of meat for the soda’B hut ; 
certain it was that the flesh-pot often simmered on his fire when 
tho rest of the Gonds had but gram and roots to live upon. 

It was late ono afternoon when Cliinta and his wife — who was 
about the only ono who disbelieved in her husband’s supernatural 
powers, for she had never 6ecn them — were coining along from an 
adjacent village, and their path lay over some open country, dotted 
amongst which were grazing a herd of nylgaie. 

Chinta’s wife remarked that they had not had meat for some 
days, on which he told her that lie had tho power of giving her 


look here, _ raid he, producing from hi3 pouch a small dried 
j d **»y hand. I shall turn myself into a panther 
anct kiu one of those nylgaie ; when I return to thee fear not hut 
fonn'again 0 ” 1001 t0 eme ^’ w h CICU POU I shall resume my original 

Tho poor woman tremblingly took the root, whilst her hualm, l 
walked away and was presently hid hy the hushes. 

Soon she eaw a huge panther cautiously stalking tho nylgj- 
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and then a speedy rash brought the nearest of the herd down. 
The quarry was soon despatched, and the panther bounded back to 
the spot where the woman was left. Seeing the blood-stained 
monster approaching with month wide open, the poor creature's 
nerves failed her, and with a piercing shriek ehe threw away this 
root, and rushed blindly from the place. 

The infuriated soda, lor it was Chinta Ibo Gond in the fonn of 
n leopard, hunted about wildly for the lost root, hut in vain, 
when, frantic with rage at not being able to resume lus human 
form, ho bounded after his fugitive wife, and coming on her as sho 
lay cowering m a comer of liis hut, he tore her to pieces — the first 
of a long list of victims to his hate. 

Such was tho history of the man-eating panther of Kabani, as 
related in the popular traditions of tho country, and certainly 
everything’ in the career of this extraordinary animal tended to 
foster the unearthly reputation ho had gained. Banging over a 
circle, the radius of which may he put at eighteen miles, no ono 
know when and where he might be found ; ho seemed to kill for 
killing’s sake, for often Ins victims— at limes tlireo in a single 
night — would bo untouched sale for tho fatal wound in the throat 
The watcher on tho high niachaun, tho 6lecpcr in his cot ia tho 
midst of n populous village, were atiko his prey. 

Tho country was demoralised : tho bravest hunters refused to go 
after him. "Wild pigs and deer ravaged tlio fields: noao would 
dare to watch tho growing crops. If he had been an ordinary 
panther, who would have cared t Had not each village its 
shikaree 1 men who could boast of ninny an encounter with tiger 
and boar, and would they shrink from following up a were animal t 
Certainly not; but they know the tradition of Chintz Gond, and 
they lielieved it. "What could they dot 
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light— for the fell destroyer went boldly to work, knowing that 
they were but weak opponents. . 

With hearts full of indignation, and firm resolves to do their 
best to rid the country of such a scourge, the Englishmen rode on. 
Tho morning wa3 bright and cool, and the crisp air guvo promise of 
the coming cold weather, for it was now towards the end of October, 
and at an elevation of two thousand feet the temperature was enjoy- 
able after the steaminess of the rainy season. The birds were 
singing in the hedges, and chased tho bright dragon-flies that flitted 
about ; crickets chirped merrily in tho grass, and all nature seemed 
joyous and bright, so different from the tales of woe and death just 
poured into tho traveller’ ears. 

Fonlham had been telling his young companion tho legend con- 
cerning the dreaded beast, and went on to explain that it wa3 the 
worst man-eating panther ho had ever como across, and that tho 
government liad raised tho reward on his head from ten rupees to 
one hundred. 

“And yet that 13 hut les3 than a shilling a life, if all one hears 
he correct,” remarked Milfonl. 

“Just so,” replied Fordlinra, “but it is sufficient ; if you wero to 
offer ten pounds a life it would not tempt the natives more. I 
believe no reward will tempt these superstitious creatures to stir in 
tho matter, and yet, unless fortune favours us particularly, I do 
verily believe that it will be only by patient endeavour of the nativo 
shikarees that ho will ever bo killed : his extreme caution renders 
it most difficult to get hold of him. Even when fie has seized his 
prey, tho slightest noise makes him drop it and 6cck safety in flight, 
and this mingled cowardice and ferocity have gained him his super- 
natural reputation. Alasl had I known three years ago what 
depended on one shot, what anumberof lives I might have saved J ” 
“ IIow was that!” 

“ Tlirec times this very panther camo out before me, and, but for 
the impression that a man-eating tiger was in the place where we 
were beating, I should have knocked him over. I was in camp at 
Imooma, ana a neighbouring tliakoor sent word to say that one of 
Ins men had been carried off by a tiger. I went to the place, and 
took with me two elephants, one of wliich I posted up the nullah 
to my Ictt, while the beaters drove a deep ravine on my right ; in 
front of mo was a small open patch. After a nhile out camo n 
panther, and stood for a moment just in front of my elephant. I 
felt very much inclined to knock him over, but I thought of the 
chanco of losing the tiger, and so let him pass on. He was driven 
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hack by the spate elephant and re-entered the beat, from which he 
was a third time expelled. After all no tiger appeared, and, on 
going down into the ravine to rescue the body of the man, I found 
to my disgust that it was the panther who had killed him — the 
brute who had thrice escaped my bullet." 

" What a sell J " 

“Yes, it was more than a sell, it was a grave misfortune, for had 
he been then killed all these lives would have been spared, for the 
thakoor’s man was one of its earliest victims. HaJ what wn3 
that?” 

Ford ham reined in his horse and listened. 

“Did you not hear a cry, Ernest?” 

" I did, indeed, as of some woman weeping.” 

Again the breeze bore to them from a distant cornfield a piteous 
wail, as of someone in distress. 

“ That accursed creature again,” muttered Fordham, ns clapping 
spurs to Ills horso ho went off at speed in the tlircctioo'ol t ho sound, 
closely followed by his companion. -U tho door of arudo wigwam ' 
— such as the Goods build for shelter whilst they watch their crop* 

, —lay tho body of n fine stalwart man in tbc prime of life. It did 
not require a second glance at the four deep holes in his throat to 
tell how he had met his fate: the man-eater’s mark had been well 
and surely imprinted there, and tho struggle was but a short and 
sharp one. In a corner of tho hut crouched a terror stricken child, 
about four years old, whilst by tho body of her husband, tho wife, 
a young woman of about fiTe-ond twenty years of ago, shrieked and 
tore her hair in frantic distress. 

Fordliam gazed sadly and sternly at tho group. Milford, with 
the impetuosity of his ngo oml character, wished to Jo something at 
once. Tho man had only lately boon killed, was, in fact, yet 
worm ; the panther must be some where near — why not send for 
the elephants and bent about f 

“ Jio use, my boy,” answered tho elder sportsman, shaking his 
head. “ I know tho brute too well ; ha i« a dozen miles off now. 

I have known him to rover nineteen miles in mo night; when be 
fails ho makes a long run. Is it not sol” he continued, asking tho 
question in Ifindostanec of an old shikaree, who had ju'd come tip 
with n run after the horses. 
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wife, and after sho was somewhat calmctl bIio told ber piteous 
tile. 

Her Husband would come out to watch his crops ; they were m 
prime condition, and did not he owe his maliajmx money ! ^ So ho 
would cot let them t>e destroyed by the deer and the wild pigs, and 
lie laughed at her fears about the panther. For several nights alt 
liad gone well, but on this morning, jnst at the breaking of dawn, 
the watchful wifo heard a rustle in Bomo bushes close by, and 
stirring up tho fire, she called to her sleeping husband, ami told him. 

. of her suspicion. Laughing at her for a foolish woman who was 
frightened at the morning breeze playing with tho dead leaves, ho 
turned round again and went to sleep. Sho sat and watched ; half 
an hour more passed when a large animal burst into their hut, and, 
reganllcss of the fire, seized her husband by the throat, dragging; 
him away struggling in vain. Sho sprang to Ids assistance, and r 
laying hold of her husband, shrieked loudly ; the panther togged at. 
his throat, but she held on, ,and at list the man-eater dropped his. 
victim, and springing into tho bushes disappeared. But her husband! 
was dead ! 

This was the sum of her etoTy, told with many sob3 ; and few of 
her listeners licanl it unmoved. 

However, nothing could be done just then, and tho sun was* 
beginning to beat fiercely upon the plain ; the village of KahanS 
was yet some distance off, and at cloven o’clock there was to bo a 
council of ail the shikarees of tho talooqa, to fix on Bomo definite- 
plan of action. So, giving instructions that tho poor woman was to- 
be looked after, Fordham rode off towards camp. 

The Lodheo thakoor, or chief, of Kaliani, was a fine-looking old. 
man, not quite 80 stalwart, perhaps, a3 some of his tribe, but stilL 
be looked like the scion of an old bouse which boasted of nn an- 
cestry far beyond the days of Bukht Buland. Ho was dressed in 
tho wadded green unyurlha, ot coat usually worn by his race, and 
boro over ono aleovo a massive silver armlet, by which ho was dis- 
tinguished from his followers, many of whom resembled ln'm both 
in features and dress. 

He came forward to meet Fordham at tho entrance to his village 
and after the preliminary greetings and compliments, tho conversa* 
tion turned on the all-absorbing topic of the man eating panther. 

Milford looked round with somewhat of contempt at tbo fine 
soldierly-looking men around him, armed with tulwar and matchWJc 
and yet at raid ot venturing out against this one cowardly foe • but 
then they were firm believere in the reputed supernatural orKn of 
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have frightened away the’ panther, under Uio supposition that lie 
was some species of nondescript "bipedal pard, of superior stature 
and ferocity; for he lmd the most astounding set of ■whiskov’s 
trained out in the right-angle fashion so highly thought of amongst 
his people. But somehow lie did not take with Fordham, whoj 
turned to the shikarees and commenced a close cross-examination, 
with a view to elucidate something regarding the habits of the beast 
they were in search of. 

It was unanimously acknowledged that he had taken to prej ing 
exclusively on human beings and that it was utterly impossible to 
tempt liim. by tying out baits cither alive or dead ; the latter even 
in tlio case of a roan would be useless, for he was so suspicions that 
he made sure by the deep breathing of his victim that lie was sound 
asleep before making Ids attack. Goats and ponies Uo would not 
look at, and the dummy of a roan on a bed had been tried, but 
without success "What then could be done ? 

No one could say. 

1Vhere were his haunts 1 

The whole country was before him ; no one knew. He was at 
Knhani at night, and at Dhooma in the morning ; who could tell to 
eighteen miles where ho was to be found? The only chance was 
to kill him over a bait, but what bait could attract him ? He was 
a devil and not a mere animal ; he knew every trap that was laid 
for him, and only a living man would tempt him. 

The inspector of police here requested permission to make a few 
remarks, which being accorded, he proceeded to recount the evidence 
in a pompous manner, showing how accustomed and skilled ho was 
in putting together the main points at issue, the u;'jo of which was 
that as nothing but a human bait would tempt the panther, a human 
bait must be provided. Now everybody knew that the gun of his 
honour, Jlnjor Fordham, Sahib Babadoor, was as a slave in the 
hands of his roaster, tliat ho had only to wish that the ball might 
strike even the eye of a lizard as it glanced over a stone, and it was 
done ; bad not all the world talked of it, and did hot all Sconce 
iknow of the antelope struck on the bound, and the tiger in the 
midst of his charge, and 

Here Fordham stopped the torrent of compliment, and reminded 
him that he had some valuable suggestion to make, and ns the time 
was short it would bo better to proceed at once to business. 

Somewhat disconcerted at the interruption to his ornate perora- 
tion, the worthy thanadar went on to state that it was necessary 
that the bait should bo a man— a living roan. In the days of 
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The poor tluvnaibr’fi visage lengthened to such an extent at this 
unexpected turn of affairs, that the whole assembly burst out into 
laughter. , , 

How could be do itl Petlmps the nhib* gun tiiat never tailed 
might not go off. ^Vho was to feed his Iittlo ones! Everyone a 
fate was written on his forehead, nnd, after nil, was not tha man- 
eater a devil — a transformed Gond — a eodat His lordship would 
forgive him; ho did not mind fighting openly for the ttrJMr, but a 
tfiaitiin was too much for him. 

“dVcll,” said Fordham to his companion, “wo can’t make an un- 
willing volunteer of him, liko tlio Sepoy who Baid, wheh ho was 
goiug to the Burmese war, “ Han, sahib, bum bulumtecr liai, muggur 
hum jan6 nalii mungta” (“Yes, sir, I’m a volunteer — -but I don't 
want to go”). 

At last it was resolved that a figure of a man should bo made, 
and laid on a bed under a tree, with various cooking utensils lying 
about, a3 though a traveller had camped for tho night ; and close by 
his bed was to l>o placed a box containing a goat, muzzled so as to 
' prevent its bleating, but that its breathing might confuse and deceive 
tho panther. It was but ft makeshift, and many of the shikarees 
shook their Leads over it ; but others were more sanguine, and none 
more so than tho Lalla, who went vigorously to work at tho dummy 
figure, which, os it progressed, caused great amusement in tho camp, 
and as ono of the Sepoys nicknamed it the Thanadar Sahib, tho 
joko wa3 made much of. As for that worthy, after the episode of 
tho morning, he kept out of the way. 

Tho day passed in these preparations, and at dusk tho figure was 
placed in position, and very natural it looked as, rolled up in an old 
resale, it was laid on a cliarpat, and tho cooking-pots placed about, 
Poor Nanny was not put into her box till tho last, when, after a 
good feed and a drink of water, eho was muzzled and put under' a 
chest, in which several air-holes had been bored. 

The place chosen was at tho foot of a huge tree, on tho outskirts 
of tho village, and in tho branches was built a machaun for tho 
watchers ; inter this Fordham, Milford, and tho Lalla got shortly 
before dark, and anxiously awaited tho result of their experiment, 

Before leaving camp Fordhara had cleared out a largo tent, and 
made alL the camp servants and followers sleep in it. At each door 
ho had a large fire kept alight, and a sentry with musket and bayo- 
net on qpaid in both front and. man. 

In this way several days passed. Tho experiment had failed, 
and the shikarees who had been doubtful all shook their heads more* 
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him, ho made liia way home. . As ho passed a Email copse bordering 
a field of pulse he paw a dark object moving about in the gloom of 
the brushwood ; his knees knocked together with fright, and then 
came tho consoling thought that this was a favourite spot for pigs, 
and where he had often seen them before. Surely fortuno favoured 
him this time, and sent him a chance for food for many weeks. It 
was a pig — it must ho o pig. So he knelt down, and resting his 
matchlock ho fired at tho black shadow. 

If Kama was alarmed before, how much more did his hair stand 
\ on end and his heart leap into his month when he heard the savage 
roar of a beast of prey, and tho bubbling growl which told of a 
mortal wound. 

Tho affrighted Oond fled with a momentary expectation of being 
tom in pieces, and he flung himself into liis lmt before bis astonished 
wife, tho very picture of abject terror. 

Sirs. Kurria wa3 a bustling little woman, and a bit of a shrew ; 
so, after hearing her husband’s disjointed story, she rated him well 
foT his cowardice. 

What had he to be afraid oft Was he not safe and sound 1 And 
the animal might bo a pig after all, and if it was a cuteela janicar, 
u tiger or a panther, did not the sickar give a handsome reward t 
It was evident luck was in their way, and she should rouse all the 
neighbours in the morning and lead them to tho search. 

Early in tho morning the old dame was astir in the village, and 
had gathered a dozen of her friends, who, armed with spears and 
axes, headed by Kurria and his shrewish -wife, set forth on tho 
quest. 

They approached the copse with considerable hesitation, and at 
last hailed a boy who was herding somo buffaloes. 

In a few moments the unwieldy animals were slowly forcing 
their way through the brushwood, when suddenly their leader gave 
an angry grunt, and followed by tho others dashed through the 
thicket, and then was heard the voice of the boy calling out, 

''Here he is 1 hero is the panther, dead.” 

And bo there was — a very fine pnuther shot through the heart. 

An old villager, who approached tho dead animal, now started 
hack with astonishment, and, pointing with skinny finger and 
statting eyeballs, exclaimed, 

\ 41 Brothers, this is the man-eater l See, there is the mark of the 
.axe on his head where the Lndb£n.tJmkAnjv *£ bu&. him.*, and. 

I is the toe on tho left foot gone where that Seoneo shikaree hit him 
1 with a knife w hen ho rushed up tho tree after him.” 
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* “There,” screamed Kurria’s spouse, dancing around like an old 
•witch; “there, did X not say to you that luck was in your wayt 
and you ready to die with fright 1 "Why, tho sirkar will make you 
a rich man, and I shall havo silver bangles, and all tho country shall 
talk of you — won't they, brothers ? ” 

A chorus of assent followed, and, poles being cut, the panther 
was carried homo in triumph, and great were the rejoicings through- 
out the country when it was heard that the dreaded man-eater was 
t no more. But Kurria’s wife pulled a very Jong face when her 

• husband came back from Sconce with onfy ten rupees, and said 
that the government ruling was, that the Bpecial reward was not to 
be given till six months after the reported death of tho panther, 
and then, if no deaths had occurred in the interval, the amount 
was to bo lianded over. But good dame Sookca got her bangles 
after all, and Kurria lived in clover for a timo on the balance of 
the money, and had great reputation as tho shikaree who overcame 
the man-eater of Kahani. 




CHATTER XH. 

W e must ask our readers 
to let us pass over a period 
of twelve montlis from the 
data of the last chapter: 

year full of awful inter- 
est, fraught with sorrowful 
reminiscences and gloomy 
presages — tlio memorable 
year of the Indian mutiny. 

The storm was still raging, though there were brighter rifts in 
the clouds. Delhi had fallen, Lucknow was relieved, and people 
were beginning to breathe more freely. Still the tide of battle was 
rolling over the country, and many a pen was thrown aside for the 
grip of the sword-hilt. Still at tho dinner-table the events of the 
day were spoken of with bated breath, with the admixture of 
foreign, tongues, and with the spolled-out names of places and 
people: for swart, impassible face3 girt the talkers, dark eyes 
watched every emotion, and silent listening cats carried garbled setups 
of news to be retailed with every form of exaggeration in the bazaar. 
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It was not entirely without warning tliat tho tornado had hurst. 

* Tim distant thunder had muttered anil growled, and sullen flashes 
of lurid lightning broke over the horizon somo time before the 
crash came. Some liad predicted tho storm aright, hut others 
laughed at what they thought were absurd fancies, till at last it 
broke; and now that we look back to its causes and condition*, the 
wonder is that its area was so limited. AVo are not going to inflict 
a chapter of history on our readers, or recapitulate how we got 
possession of our Eastern Empire : how was first inserted the thin 
end of the wedge ; how Clive and 'Warren Hastings drove it; how 
others poured on oil, while the successive strokes of Wellesley, 
EIIenborough,nnd Dalhousic buriedit totbo head, sliiveriugtbe knots, 
and riving tho pliant fibre. 

There was such a thing at the time of the commencement of our 
story as tho court of Delhi — the court of tho great Moghul. AVhat 
vivid pictures does not the pliraso recall ! Of Baber, the founder 
of his dynasty, n jovial potentate, equally ready for a fray ora frolic ; 
of tho great Ak bar; of Jchangeer, to whom our British Solomon 
sent an ambassador; of the lovely Xoor Jelian, whoso history is a 
romance in itself; of tho warlike and wily Aurungzobe.. Those 
were great Moghuls, founders and destroyers of cities before whom 
princes bowed trembling, as they sat on tho jewelled peacock throne, 
of whom the monuments still remain in many a palace and mauso- 
leum of tmrpaosing beauty. 

Tbero was an emperor at tho timo of which we write seated on 
tlie tlirono of Akbar the Great; but what a shadow I what a 
phantom of an autocrat ! A prisoner within his palace walls ; a 
pensioner of an alien race, who scrutinized his expenditure, and 
met his glance with a fearless stare ; a poor, old, purblind poetaster, 
fated to be the last of tho Great Moghuls ! , What a fate ! It was 
Hot, however, all to be laid to the charge of the British. Inexorable 
doom had for years before laid its chill hands on that fulling dynasty, 
and sapped it slowly but surely : the Mahrattas were even less 
lenient guardians of tho imperial dignity than were the English. 
Ko, it was the decree of Heaven, and had the aged monarch had his 
will ho would have cast from him the allurements of fickle fortune, 
content with what ho had left of ignoble ease. But ho had sons 
and courtiers who pined over the glories of the past, and whose 
traditions all stirred within them hatred of their virtual rulers and 
unquenchable longings for emancipation. ^ 

In olden times these white-faced foreigners cast off their shoes, 
and bent trembling before tho throne of their ancestors ; now they 
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"William thundered for tho fall of Sebastopol ! A certain number 
of chiefs were gained over ; now they must make sure of the army, 
without which their cause was hopeless. A portion was composed 
•of co-religionists, but how were tho others to ho won over f They 
were Hindoos, ond luckily of tho higher castes ; work them on a 
religious weakness — that is tho way to do it. 

How inscrutable are the ways of Previdencc ! Here is a new 
■cartridge ordered which requires greaso. Spread abroad that the fat 
■of piga is used ; that will touch tho haughty Brahmin to tho quick, 
as well as tho Moslem. Through every secret channel dribble into 
thoir ears tho same song : your religion is to bo betrayed ; the English 
havo lost their power, and now strive by breaking your caste to bind 
you to them ; will you be made pariahs t if not, rally round the im- 
perial standard ( So the current gathered strength till at last tho 
hanks burst — burst perhaps too soon, ami perhaps providentially so for 
xis. As it was, tho disaffection was limited to certain chiefs and their 
tern tones, to certain districts of tho .North-west and Bengal, and to 
the wliolo of the native troops in the Bengal Presidency, with few 
exceptions. This iras bad enough, but to say that the whole of 
India was in a state of rebellion is incorrect. The maw of the popu- 
lation was not opposed to us, else we had been driven out of the 
•country ; and in many cases we armed tho people and led them 
against their insurgent brethren. The intriguers of the court of 
Delhi had counted too much on tho antipathy which they them- 
selves felt to tho British. That antipathy was not national and 
universal, but partial. Some of the great cliiefs wore sincerely 
loyal ; others played a double gome, and temporized, waiting to join 
the winning side. The conspirators had lianlfy reckoned on tho 
neutrality of the Deccan — nay, more than neutrality, for that splendid 
Indian cavoliy, the Nizam’s irregular horse, did gallant service in 
.our cause — nor did they count an tho active opposition to them of 
the Sikh3 and the Goorhhas ; thus were they foiled at all points. , 
There was much of an inflammable nature in that part of India 

■ have taken our reader. Nagpoor was the seat of a 
•inee, who was primed with substantial grievances akin 
he Nana- .The wilds of Sumbulpoor and Jf until* had 
atoiy chieftains, whose old tulwars, erst so red with tho 
e foe, were rusting ignobly in their scabbards. The 
joors of Jubbulpoor and adjacent districts caught the 
mutiny, and tho 52nd Regiment of Native Infantry were 
ie masters of the Head-quarter Station on the banks of 
Nerbudila. Tlio late Earl of Mar and KelJie, then 
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ti few minutes more the roar of artillery rang through the glen, and 
the grape shot hurtled over his head.' 

"Whew ! ” whistled the young man, instinctively ducking, though 
the iron hail hissed through the air high above him, being mostly 
ricochets. "Those thakoors are getting fits now ! I wonder where 
Fordham and the rest arc." So saying ho dashed spurs into his 
horse and flew down the valley again. As he passed the fork of the 
glens where they had parted, ho saw his companion’s blue hull lying 
dead and alone, and as he spurred on in tho direction of the camp 
ho was hailed by name. Eeii\ing up and looking around he saw 
Fordham and two of his native officers with half-a-dozen men halted 
on a knoll, impatiently watching tho progress of a trooper, who was 
galloping towards tho distant camp with instructions for reinforce- 
ments. 

"Ernest, my boy," eagerly exclaimed tho elder soldier, "I was 
getting nervous about you, and never blessed my eyesight more than 
when I saw you rounding that comer. Why, you must have been 
right on to the rear of the rascals ! ” 

“There was a good breadth of a hill between us, I am thankful 
to say," laughingly rejoined the other, " and I stood more chance of 
Wing peppered by our fellows than by the rebels. 'What are you 
’ going to do 1” 

" I am afraid wo can do nothing, for by tho time the sowar can 
read* Martin, and give him my instructions, and the men arrive, tho 
cnomy will bo non est ; hut I intend to make a reconnaissance, and 
effect a junction with Colonel Smith if possible. I suspect he got 
into an ambush on the river." 

lie scanned the distant camp with his glass, and exclaimed, 
“ Bravo 1 wo may have somo chance after alL Martin has heard 
the firing apparently, for I see our men in saddle. I only want one 
troop though, and he must stay with the rest, which will be a dis- 
appointment to him, I am afraid. All ! there they come at a trot. 

. Now ho halts and gets my note.” 

“The firing still continues,” remarked Milford. 

“ Yes, hut it won’t last much longer. There is a little hit of ugly 
jungle about there, and I fancy that was just a last round or two to 
clear it before crossing tho infantry again. I wish those fellows of 
ours were here; it 13 provoking to bo hampered in this way when 
work has to bo done and he stamped his foot impatiently. 

The usually calm hunter seemed to Milford to liave developed 
•pft® a ™ w T*®*? ui character in tho impetuous leader of cavalry. 

After a searching interrogation of a native guide 03 to the geo- 
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*• them under arms was a detachment told off to guard their rear. 
Several o! their wounded were groaning in rude litters, mado of 
country beds elung to poles whilst their comrades gave water to 
those who needed it. Jokes were being bandied to and fro, or 
execrations at the superior forco which had driven them back j but 
soon wero tbc*e turned to yells of hatred and despair, as the 
trumpet rang out the charge, and with flashing sabres and shouts of 
“Allah, ho Akbar!” the irregulars, led by the two Europeans, 
swooped down upon them. 

Taken at a disadvantage as they were, those who still retained 
their arms were nearly ten times the number of their assailants, and 
some show of resistance was made, which would have been formid- 
able if better combined j but the horsemen were amongst them, 
sabring right and left, and those who had arms soon followed the 
example of those who had been caught bathing and eating, and fled 
towards the jungle. One determined band, led by a gigantic 
Boondcla, made a stand on a rocky knoll, from whence they com- 
menced a vigorous fire, deeming tlieir position secure from cavalry ; 
but they little knew of the daring of the reckless rider who had 
chased many a hog and blue bull over worse ground, ancl to their 
surpriso the horsemen came at them, plunging over the rocks. 
Levelling his matchlock the leader fired at Fordham as he camo on, 
but the ball glanced under Ins arm and mortally wounded a young 
trooper who was just behind. Clubbing his gun tbo Boondela 
smote through the guard of another, and sent him reeling over his 
horso’s tail ; but the sowar bounded to bis feet and rushed at his foe, 
who, hurling his empty weapon at him, drew his heavy tulwar, and 
flun” his shield over his ana The Pathan was a good swordsman, 
but he was soon hard pressed by his gigantic foe, who would have 
triumphed had not Fordham, who had ju3t caught a blow which 
would have ended Milford’s earthly career, and returned it with 
interest by hi3 sword’s point, turned to the assistance of liis follower. 
The rebel chief turned savagely on his nobler assailant, and in doing 
60 exposed himself to the Pathan, who with, one of those drawing 
cuts in which the Indian swordsman excels, cleft his antagonist 
almost in two. This decided the day, and no further resistance was 
made. 

The ground was strewn with arms of all kinds, including the 
ginjala and zumboorkas which had formed the battery at the 
ambuscade, and which were, it was reasonably supposed, the chief 
defence of the stockade on tho neighbouring hill. Three 
of Fordham’8 men bad fallen, and two more were wounded. One 
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them undoi anas was a detachment told off to guard their rear. 
Several of their wounded were groaning in rude litters, mado of 
country hods slung to poles, whilst their comrades gave water to 
those who needed it. Jokes were being bandied to and fro, or 
execrations at the superior force which had driven them back ; but 
soou. vcto these turned to yells of hatred and despair, as the 
trumpet rang out the charge, and with flashing sabres and shouts of 
“Allah, ho Akbart” the irregulars, led by the two Europeans, 
swooped down upon them. 

Taken at a disadvantage i»3 they were, those who still retained 
their arms were nearly ten times the number of their assailants, and 
somo show of resistance was made, which would have been formid- 
able if better combined ; but tbo horsemen were amongst them, 
sabring right and left, and those who had arms 60 on followed tho 
example of those who had been caught bathing and eating, and fled 
towards the jungle. One determined band, led by a gigantic 
Booudela, made a stand on. a rocky knoll, from whence they com- 
menced a vigorous fire, deeming their position secure from cavalry ; 
but they little knew of tho daring of tho Teckloss rider who had 
chased many a hog and blno bull over worso ground, and to their 
surpriso the hoTscraen came at them, plunging over the rocks. 
Levelling his matchlock tho leader fired at Fordhara as ho came on, 
but tbe ball glanced under his arm and mortally wounded a youn" 
trooper who -was just behind. Clubbing his gun tho Boondcla 
smote through tho guanl of another, and sent him reeling over his 
horse’s tail ; but the sowar bounded to his feet and rushed at Ius foe 
who, hurling his empty weapon at him, drew his heavy tulwar and 
flung bis shield over liis arm. Tho Pathan was a good swordsman 
but he was soon hard pressed by his gigantic foe, who would have 
triumphed had not Fonlham, who had just caught a blow which 
would have ended Milford's earthly career, and returned it with 
interest by his sword's point, turned to the assistance of his follower 
Tho rebel chief turned raro^lj on his nobler assailant, and in doinj 
» exposed himself to the l’athan, srho with one of those drawing 
cuts in which the Indian swordsman excels cleft h;= 
almost in two. This decided the day, aud nXtter^SfoS 

The ground was strewn with arms of all V™, 1 , 
ginjala and zumboorkas which had formed the 5 ° 

wshaictfle, and whkh wm, it was reasonably 
defcnco of tho stockade on tho nri^hhouriT^ vn tto -J lef 
of Fordham's men had faden, and twoXr^wcSed. 
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Already the tent pitchers were at work, knocking up the tent 
pcg% and the camp was astir. The young man sprang up and 
dressed with a rapidity that is only acquired in time of war. His 
attire was of a semi-military nature — a tunic of red cloth wadded 
with cotton-wool, usually called by its native) name a “mirzaio, ’ 
a grey felt helmet, with a silk turban round it, and long cavalry 
hoots. Hastily belting on his sword anil revolver, and slinging his 
cartridge belt over his shoulder, he sallied forth in search of 
Yotdham, who was already out with lus men. After giving a few 
instructions to his native officers, Fordham turned to his comrade, 
saying: 

“ Como along, Ernest, and get something to cat before we start. 
The general is routing us out betimes, anil report has it we have 
some chance of a brush with tlio enemy, who is in force beyond 
the river." 

Chand Klian, who was faithfully following his master’s fortune 1 ’, 
had prepared a camp-table beside a crackling bonfire, which tho 
chilliness of the season had rendered acceptable, and n steaming 
jug of chocolate and rounds of buttered chuppatties awaited them. 

Tho whole camp lay at their feet, for they wcie pitched on the 
crest of a knolL All tho dark plain below, on either side of the 
main road, was lit by a thousand fires, which kept flashing up with 
fitful gleams as tho spare litter was anon tossed on to make a blaze. 
The stillness of night was broken by all tho discordant sounds of a 
moving camp ; tho incessant clatter of tent pegs, the shouting of 
men, neighing of horses, gurgling of camels, creaking of heavily- 
laden cart-wheel?, shrilling of fifes and rolling of drums — all of 
width run do a sceno not easily described Then rang out a clear 
buglo call, answered by a blare of trumpets, as regiment after 
regiment of cavalry and artillery took it up. The air for a few 
minutes was full of soul-stirring martial music, ‘sweet to tho soldier, 
though not perhaps of strict accord to tho sensitive ear of the 
musician ; but that glorious jangling clang of trumpets sent young 
Ernest Milford's blood tingling to his finger-tips, and was re- 
membered for many n long day. Then dark sinuous masses might 
bo perceived moving o\cr the plain, anil the road seemed thronged 
both to sound ami sight. An old hut catches fire and throws a 
transient gleam around. There go the red-coated infantry, and 
there tho quivering pennons of tho Lancers, followed by the French 
*sdi ben-h'.va Itfdsn&ls. W* hV.dm* wsn&ry . Tm Yno 
distance looms o%er the horse artillerr, huge elephants, like those 
that swelled the armies of Tamerlane, dragging in harness the- 
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ponderous fsiego pins. Beyond tlie orderly masses of troops surge 
n confuted throng of camp followers, whose presence was often a 
source of serious embarrassment. 

Tbo grey dawn was just streaking the eastern horiron, when 
Fordluun was summoned to the general’s tent — or rather camp-table, 
the rest having been struck and started. lie found the veteran 
soldier carefully scanning a map, which, weighted by a couple of 
bricks and a lantern, cos crcd the table. The chief of liis- staff, with 
compasses and tablets, was making hurried memoranda, whilst the 
rest of tho officers stood around. 

“Major Ford ham,” said tho general, turning to him on his Arrival, 
“ I am about to make u«c of you on n most important service, which 
I have reason to believe you are well fitted to perform, especially 
after what I have heard of your lite exploit on tho ChcetuI Fiver." 

Fonlkam bowed as tho old soldier looked at him with a kindly 
smile. 

“You will please to look at this map,” lie continued; “here, 
within this red pencil line, is tho enemy’s force, which wo shall 
attack in a few hours. This is all arranged and will bo, I trust, 
satisfactorily carried out ; but there is a point which is of impor- 
tance to us, both 03 preventing tho escape of the enemy after defeat, 
and the possibility of his reinforcements taking us on our flank. 
These heights, you will observe, run in tho form of an irregular 
crescent, tho western horn of which is opposite to a spur from 
another chain of hills ; tho plain is thus narrowed to a apace of about 
half o mile, through which runs a road leading to the old fort of 
Bodaguih, You see tho Chectul River sweeps round from the 
south-west and west, and takes a northerly and easterly direction ; 
Dirough this gorge the hahks are steep and the current swift, and 
hero the enemy have managed to construct a bridge of boats. This 
bridge I must have destroyed, and you are tho man to do it, I think." 
(Fcrdbnm bowed again.) “You are a shikaree as well as a soldier, 
and I trust you will he ablo to get your men across country to this 
point in less time than any of the regular cavalry could get there, 
and long before infantry could' Guns are out of the question, for 
in places yon will have little else than cattle tracks. Here is o 
tracing of tho map Start without delay, and destroy that hriilgo 
if you can. before noon.” 

“ It shall he done, General, if man can do it," replied Fordbam, 
saluting as he turned away. 

" An reroir,” said tlie general, holding out his hand. 

“Good-bye,” returned the other, grasping it cordially; for the 
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veteran was on old friend, and a ware of sadness cauic over 1 owl- 
haxn as ho thought that tho parting might ho their last ; hut by the 
time ho readied his men the transient feeling "‘as over, and 
cheerily rang out his voice as he gave the order to mount. It so 
happened tliat Fordliam’s guide was an old shikaree, horn and bred 
in that part of the country, to whom every turn of tho river and 
curve of the hills were familiar, and under his direction they soon 
left tho busy camp and struck into tho silent jungle. As the crow 
Hies the distance to the bridge of boats was not more than eighteen 
miles, hut tho only practicable way was tortuous in tho extreme. 
"Where tho ground was level no time was lost, and they pressed 
forward at a trot j hut in one place they had to dismount and lead 
their horses over the rocky bed of a mountain stream, startling tho 
jungle fowl out of tho bamboo copses, and astonishing the grey 
monkeys, who for tho first time in their lives saw a squadron of 
cavalry led over their native wilds. 

Tho morning broke fresh and sparkling, with all tho crispness 
and. exhilaration, of the season of the year- — tho Indian cold 
■weather. Overhead a bright Italian sky ; all around tho dewdrops 
glittering in tho slanting rays of tho rising sun ; every husli gay 
with blossom and ringing with joyous songsters ; all seeming glad 
and peaceful, and little iu harmony with tho clank of arms, and 
tho clash of tho charger’s hoof on the rock, which told of war and 
death. 

Long did Milford remember that eventful morning, and that 
wild scramble over tho hills. 

“I almost visit,” said Fordham to his comrade, as asambur hind 
dashed across their path, “that wo were only on one of our pleasant 
shooting trips, Ernest, instead of this more serious matter. I know 
wo shall succeed, something tells me tliat, hut at what sacrifice no 
one knows. I would, my hoy, you were safe home again at Fern- 
dale lodge.” 

“Never mind me, Fordham, 1 "/replied tho other ; “ we will both 
go hack home covered with glory, and then you must pitch your 
>. camp at Fcmdalo for a time — and won’t you just he welcomo ! " 

“I should like it, Ernest, my hoy. Nothing would please mo 
better than to see you in your English home, hut I doubt whether 
I shall ever see old England again." 

“ Oi course you will ; surely you don't intend to stick in tins 
country all your life. No, you've promised me yon will take your 
furlough after these rebels have all been knocked on the head, and 
my mother lias already assigned you a bedroom.” 
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mutineers. Milford rode by his friend’* -•Me, and Fordham, putting 
out his hand, gave his yonug comrade a linn grip. 

“ Ernest, my dear fellow, if I fill an‘1 you escape, let this Iw 
your last fight You have •lone enough for your country, ami need 
not fear for your good name. Mow (Joel bless you, my boy 1 n 
He leant over Coh ‘ ark’s neck to hide hi* emotion, and patted tho 
favourite on the shoulder, and then drawing hia sword looked 
fitcmly ahead. 

w Itcadv, present, fire l" came the won! of command as given tn 
those days, steadily from tho square ; but the crash of tbo volley 
was almO't drowned in the pealing shout that broke from tho 
troopers as Fordliara, simultaneously with tho word " Itcady," 
shouted “Charge 1 ” and tho trumpet rang out tho order. 

Irresistible was the avalanche. Tl»o work of tlio infantry had 
been done like the lesson of the parrot. Tlie native officers liad 
given the correct orders at proper times, and the mnnccuvrc bo often 
done on the parade-ground, and even on the lattlo-ficld, under their 
former leaders, was done again, and faultlessly ; hut there the thing 
ended. It was the uniform of the warrior stuffed with straw — there 
was no heart in it ; no faith in their leaders — nono in themselves. 
At the first contact they broke ; tho fquaro was in confusion— a 
chaotic mas3 of men striving to get out of the way of the avenging 
Ba.bre.sof their foemen. 

How they broke the square nnd got into it Milford could hardly 
say. Tho noise and smoko and flashing of fire, clicking of steel on 
steel, groans shrieks, and yells, formed a sort of I’amicmonium, 
through which he went as through n dream. He had an idea that 
a Sepoy placed the muzzle of liia musket cIo«o to his back, and 
was about to pull trigger, when Fonlham’s sword crashed through 
the rebel’s braiu, and the next moment ho reeled and felt deadly 
sick, as he saw liia beloved companion throw liis arms up in tho nir, 
and Cossack rear up wildly and fall over with him backwards. Ho 
was springing to his assistance, when there came a terrific crash on 
liis head, and all was dark. A Sepoy liad dubbed his musket, and 
struck him down with the heavy butt. 

.Dow long he lay in a swoon ho know not, but when lie camo to 
himself he was lying under the shade of an old mango tree with 
wet cloths on his head, being fanned by one of tbo troopers. A 
short distance from him was a group of sorrowing men round a 
native bed, whereon was stretched tlio man who for the past two 
years had "been to "turn tho dearest of friends. "With a wild cry of 
anguish he staggered to tlio place, and sank down beside him. 
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“ Uhommc propose, mais Dieu dispose,” replied the other, 
reverently lifting his helmet for a moment “AVe shall see what 
time will bring forth. Look 1 yonder is the river and tho bridge 
of boats. Save for a few boatmen cooking on the bank, they seem 
to have left it unguarded, in which case our task nil] he easy.” 

They were then defiling slowly over the crest of a low ridge 
which commanded a view of the valley and river, and they had 
been for sometime following a cart track, leading to tho ferry which 
had existed before the construction of the bridge. As they 
descended the ridge the road led through a low jungle of palas trees, 
which for a time obstructed their view. 

“I think I hear a band,” remarked Martin, tho adjutant, riding 
up to Fordham ; “ don't you t” 

“It sounds like it. Yes, there is no mistake, it is a land, and 
playing an English ait too. A Ye cannot liavo been forestalled, surely t 
Ride forward to tho advanced guard, Martin, and fall back at 
once if there bo anything suspicious.” 

Tho strains of tho band came clearer, nnd the air was unmistak- 
ably “ The girl I left behind me.” 

The advanced guard halted, and Fordhanj rode forward. 

“ A battalion of native infantry is crossing tho bridge, sir,” re- 
ported the adjutant, “and it is difficult to say w bother they are 
friends or foes ; they march ns steadily as any Queen’s corps, ami 
the band plays an English tune.” 

Fordham was eagerly scanning them through his glass. 

“Rebels, every mother's son of them," lie sternly muttered, 
shutting up the telescope. “The officers are alt black, hut tho 
villains still keep up their discipline. Xow, gentlemen, wo must 
mako small work of those brutes. AVliatovcr 1 may have felt re- 
garding tho misguided creatures who liavo followed their own chief?, 

I have not the slightest compunction towards those fiends who, 
pampered and spoilt by us, liavc turned on - tho hands tlial gave 
them their salt ; so forward nnd ntriko home ! Let tho s ilia ins 
come off that bridge, and then charge nnd spare not l ” 

The rebel infantry liad crossed tho bridge before the advance of 
their assailants was noticed, when, steadily as though they had been 
on parade, they threw themselves into square and prepared to resist 
cavalry. 

It was the work of a few minutes to give tho necessary in if ruc- 
tions, one troop remaining in reserve, whilst tho otln r, led by their 
commandant, trotted to tire front. 

Nothing cniiM Ime seemed steadier than the attitude of tho 
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mutineers. Milford rode by hia friend’s side, and Fordbara, puttin' 
out lus hand, gave his young comrade a firm grip ° 

v ar H 11 ""'’,” 1 M1 f 1 5™ lot this be 
If if r° sl ' t ' 1 H™ d °uo ™ougk for your country, ami need 
not fear for your good name. Is ow God bless you, 

He leant over Coanck s neck to hide 1 * cmo t ion ’ ' , 

“iro. the * ,io " ,to ‘ *a Sl5taw 

those day^rteadUyfom “Si«” in 

■eras almost drowned in the watino °, f tho vo % 
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J "“« ‘S' 1 " 3 - ™ done again, «dbS&^*t*M. under their 
endetl. ft ivas tho uniform ot the wnrrin. , v’ J- Ut there the thin- 
rvas no heart in it : no filth ;« u. shifted withfitnnr n ° 
At tho first contact they brol-o JeaJcr ^-nono in themcM 1 ” 6 
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) cars had been to him tt H^bed oorrowing men round i 
anguish ho staggered to of kSS "'H 0 for tho past twi 
l< f ace, IT' 1 ’-, With a wild cry. 

^nk down besido 1 ,,D 
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There was no need to usk the grave medical nun, who bent over 
his leader, giving him now and then some slight stimulant All 
hope was over, and victory had indeed been dearly 1 >ought. Once 
Fordham opened his eyes for a second, and, half opening his hand, 
closed his fingers on Milford's. Tims they remained for somo time, 
the young man unahlo to control his sobs. In the distance a few 
shots were still being fired, but the action was virtually at an end. 
Tho second cliargo of the reserve troop had completed the discom- 
fiture of tho rebels, and the plain was strewn with their dead and 
dying. After some time a new-comer was added to the ring of 
mourners. It was Martin. His anxious enquiry of tho doctor was 
met with a sorrowful shake of tiio head, hut Fordham heard the 
wluaper, nml opened once more his eyes. More from his look tlun 
from any action, Martin drew near anti bent down. Ifis leader's 
lips parted, and then camo the query, faintly and yet earnestly 

“Tho bridge ?” 

“Is destroyed, totally destroyed,” was the reply. 

A bright smile camo over the dying commander’s face, os he knew 
that tho work entrusted to him had been completed ; his hand 
tightened over that of his young comrade, and with a gentle quiver- 
ing sigh he died n gallant soldier’s death. 

One year more has parsed, and a travelling carriage dashes up the 
old nvenuo at Ferndale Hall. A stalwart young man, bronzed by 
Eastern suns, lionds out a fair, bright, happy English girl, whom 
he now calls “wife.” n.and in hand they roam over their new 
home. In the lull lie points out to her a noble stag's head, an 
Indian simbtir. Underneath it, on brackets, are two well-worn 
rides. The rifles were Fordham’s, tho head that of a sarnbur he 
killed. They go out into the garden, and across the park into tho 
churchyard. Drawing a key from his pocket, the young husband 
opens a side door of the church, and tho two stand under the varied 
light of a beautiful pain ted ^window : underneath is a brass plate .* 
SattrB to tije fHtmorg of 
PHILIP FORDHAM, 

A MAJOR IX HER MAJXSTF3 INDIAN ARMY ; 

KILLED IX ACT JOy WHILST LEAD! .VO ms J1E.Y, 

FEBRUARY Its, ISjS 
AGED 45 TEARS 

THIS WINDOW WAS ERECTED DT A SOEROimO FRIEND, TO 
AS 

A CHRISTIAN, A SOLDIER, AND A SCHOLAR, 

HE WAS EVER A PATTERN 


wnoir. 
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During the years of his rule os Chief Commissioner every 
scheme of public utility was met by restless, untiring energy ; it 
was not enough that a work was sanctioned and expected to bo 
carried out, it was to be seen, personally inspected, no matter what 
the distance ; and the Chief’s rides are things to bo remembered 
somewhat racially by tender horsemen. 

I have experienced some difficulty in preparing the following 
synopsis, removed as I am from the scenes I describe, and bci^g 
debarred from obtaining and utilising local traditions, of which 
there arc many, and there is not much on record to which I could 
obtain access in England. I have had to assist myself occasionally 
from the Report of the Land Revenue Settlement of the district 
(18C7) by Captain (now Colonel) W. Brooko Thomson, with whom 
I was associated in the work for some years. His habits of 
observation and his long experience, extending over ten years, of 
this district render his remarks, which I acknowledge as I proceed, 
of particular Milue. 

The district of Sconce, comprising a tract of about 4,000 square 
miles, forms a section of the Satpura range lying between tlio 
valley of the Ncrbudda on the north, and the Nag poor territory on 
the south, extending from about 2 1 3 39' to 22 3 03' Jf. Int, and 
from 79’ 15' to SO 3 15’ Ii. long. It is bounded as follows: Jubbnl- 
poor and Manilla X., Xursingpoor X.W., Chimlwami W., Xngpoor 
8.1V,, Bhundara S., Balnghat and Manilla E. The plateau lies 
like a huge embankment between the valley of the Xerbudda nnd 
tho Malirattn country of Xagpoor. The traveller mounts tho * 
northern face at tho Silwa I’oss alout twenty-seven miles from 
Jubbulpoor, nnd, traversing an undulating tablo-l.iml for about 
sei enty-five milea, descends a yet deeper fall at tho Koraic Chit, 
t wont) -one miles south of tho town of Sconce. To his left hand 
eastwards ns ho travels south, tho uplands sink and fall into tho 
valleys of the Thamrur and Bin Gungo, wluDt on his right they 
lie level with the plateau of Ch bid warn. Of tho 4,000 square 
miles of which Beonec is composed, about three-fourths am upl md, 
nnd the remainder lio in the valley of tho lUn Gungi and tho 
talooqa of Dongert.il, a portion of which last lias lately been cut off 
and added to Xagpoor. But nowhere is the el ev.it ton nltoro the 
sea less Hum 1,000 feet, whilst on tho plateau tho highest point is 
2,749. Tho station of Sconce itself is 2,013, winch wo any accept 
as a general average. 

The upland over which the road, which was once the highway 
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from Calcutta to Bombay, passes is divided into two portions by 
the Ban Gunga, which, rising at the village of Pertnpoor, a few 
miles south of the station of Sconce, flows, as described in p. 10« 
of this volume, fir-t to the north-west, then eastward, till it receives 
the waters of the Thanwur, when it turns duo south ; thus in its 
easterly course bisecting the plateau into north-western and south- 
eastern divisions. This bisection also divides the district geologi- 
cally, the upper division being exclusively trap overlying sandstone, 
the lower more varied, being mixed with granite and mctaraorpliic 
rocks. 

In the north “tho trap formation is seen in every variety ; no 
one walking over tho country will forget tho dreadful trap boulders, 
and the basaltic cappings of tho cliff-liko walls of all tho northern 
streams are very remarkable. Quartz, feldspar, and magnesia mica 
also are met with. These rocks indeed constitute tho prevailing 
formation of tho whole country running from tho hanks of tho 
Gunga just before that river turns south, along the watershed of tho 
Kaugor and llirrie rivers, slanting right across the summit plateau 
to the Pencil. South and cast of this lino you find quite a different 
formation. It is still, I believe, basaltic, lrnt reposing on syenitic 
granite, with here and there beds and veins of feldspar, horn- 
blende/ and quartz and other mctamorphic rocks. You see the horn 
blende and the quartz on all the hills, and tho granite is also found 
cropping up constantly in the passes to tho lower country. And 
where tho Gunga and the Hirric force their way from the upland 
to tho lower country, you find the rocks all granite.” * 

In the beds of the Gunga and Bawun-thurrco it also occurs in 
places, especially in the barriers of the Gunga. 

Limestone occurs in one place, to the best of my recollection not 
far tom DongcrtlL Tho lapidary would find a rich store in the 
of heliotrope, camelian, moss and fortification agates, all of 
which arc common to the valley of tlic Ncrbudda j also geodes con- 
taining fine crystals of amethystine quartz. 

In the north-western section the rivers are characterized by rugged 
and often precipitous hanks of rocks, with clear water dashing over 
boulder and shingle, or gliding calinly in deep teaches terminated 
by rocky barriers. The south-eastern streams, on tho other hand, 
partake of the common Indian character of deep sandy beds, into 
which tho water sinks out of sight during tho summer, percolating 
through tiw soft sand till some outcrop of rock here and there 
arrests its course and forces it to tho surface, forming on occasional 
* CoL Thomson*. Iteport. 
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respond with tlic country. They arc very miserable, cqualid, comfort- 
less-looking collections of mere huts hi a double line, stuck general ! y 
•on a bare ridge. In the south-eastern section everything is different. 
Instead of tho bleak, brown-looking countiy of the north, you have 
a light, bright-looking country, almost all of it divided off into irri- 
gation compartments j and with an almost park-liko appearance, 
owin'" to the numerous mouhwa, tendoo, and chironjee trees, which 
‘ you find in plantations on the higher lands, and dotted here and 
there even amongst the rice-fields. There is everywhere evidence 
of a thick population. You meet carts driving, as well as laden, in 
great numbers on all the innumerable tracks that cover tho face of 
the country, which give an aspect of lifo and business strongly con- 
trasting with that of the north. The village rites, corresponding to 
the general appearance, are frequently situated on a rising ground, 
embosomed in trees, with one or more fine tanks nlwut them ; and 
tho houses are largo and well built, and properly raised, and care- 
fully fenced in with tall bamboo fences, having a small garden plot, 
with a well behind or inside the fence. The Malgoozar’s house is 
built on tho same plan, the buildings forming a quadrangle round a 
courtyard, tho Malgoozar’s own residence being in the inner ride of 
the square, with the garden plot behind, the rest of the buildings on 
tiio sides right and left being cattle-sheds and granaries. Generally 
there are two rooms, one on either side of tho front entrance, where 
strangers and visitors are lodged. Inside you see tho Malgoozar’s 
Khansars, with fine, sleek, high-castc-looking bullocks fastened to 
the posts near tho kind of arbour or porch in front of his door. 
Altogether there is an air of comfort and plenty, combined witli 
care and system, which indicates a thrifty, thriving people, very 
much higher in tho scale of civilization than in the north. 

“Tho scenery in many parts of the district is very remarkable. 
Nothing can exceed tho beauty of certain portions of the Nerbudda 
River, where it flows in long, deep, cool-looking, often winding 
reaches, between high hanks, covered near tho water’s edge with 
short grass, and crowned with magnificent old trees of all descrip- 
- tions, which overhang tho water, tinder which 5 ou see herds of 
spotted deer, and flocks of pea-fowl feeding. Tho scenery of the 
Upper Gunga, too, is very charming, like tho "Westmoreland 
rivers. 

“There is also some truly grand scenery where the Gunga and tho 
Tbanwar, flowing at right angleg to each other, commence their fall 
into tho lower country, passing over alternations of rapids and 
pools, between precipices of granito upwards of 200 feet high, and 
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at last meet in a beautiful deep reach in the heart of the great forest 
called Bansabliar. 

“The Hirrio in like manner parses with a more gradual fall, but 
fora longer distance, and through almost higher and mom solid- 
looking rocks, which are crowned on the one side by the ruins of 
an old fort, called Amodagurh, on the other by those of the palace 
of the famous Rajpoot queen, Sona Ranee. 

“Few have seen this place, as it is situated in the heart of a ' 
dense, tiger-inf eated forest, and only accessible on foot, and then 
with difficulty. The Bygaa have rope ladders from the lop of the 
precipice, to enable them to get at the honeycombs found tn clefts 
of the rocks." 

Tho scenery of such a country ns is above described by Colonel 
Thomson must of necessity bo varied, and I can add my testimony, 
ns a eketeber from nature, to its being in parts “ really magnificent," 
tho views from tho Silwa and Kontio passes, from the old hill-forts 
of Kohurgurb, Pertabgurh, ami Jttminsngurh, and from the Xngar- 
hhnna Peak near tho station of Sconce, ora grand, u Idl'd tho Ihdl.il 
Valley, tho reaches of tho Gunga and Ilirrie, and many a ilingly 
dell in tho southern division, present lovely bits for the painter. 
The whole district is full of beauty, and it it a matter for regret 
that the traveller passing along tho main road loses much that is 
pleasing, and secs some of the most uninteresting features. 

The climate on tho plateau of Sconce is equable, and much lew 
oppresdvo in the hot weather than in tho plains of India. The 
nights are generally ,cool, and during the mins thick clothing is 
required, ami fire* are often agreeable. Tim cold weather is pleasant 
nnd bracing, though not so sharp as in the north-west and the 
Punjab. 
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times quite eclipses her puuy-looking husband. Their costume is 
simple, consisting of one cloth only, which, encircling tho waist in 
the manner of an ordinary Indian male attire of rather scanty 
dimensions, is then thrown across the breast and over the left 
shoulder. The head is left hare, tho, hair gathered into a knot at 
tho hack, rather on one side, into which a gay-colouTed flower is 
frequently fastened in a coquettish manner. The legs, which are 
bare from the upper part of the thigh downwards, are profusely 
tattooed with designs in dark blue, and heavy bracelets, bead 
necklaces, and anklets make up the rest of their attire, 
i The men are content with a waist-cloth and a wisp of a turban 
round the head, and all carry a little axe with which they knock 
over game, cut down trees, build their houses, carve their meat, and 
even, I believe, shave themselves. Those who are well off liave a 
blanket for wet weather. 

As regards their character I will begin by quoting the wools of 
the Rev. Stephen Hislop, who as a missionary worked amongst them 
for many years, and who, at the time of his sudden and lamented 
death,* left some unfinished notes on the aboriginal tribes which 
were afterwards ably edited by the Chief Commissioner, Sir Richard 
Temple. Mr. Hislop says they “ are endowed with an average share 
of intelligence, and a more than ordinary degree of observation. 
Shy in their intercourse with strangers, they are not wanting in 
courage when there is an understood object to call it forth. Truth- 
ful in their statements, faithful to their promises, and observant of 
the rights of property among themselves, they nevertheless do not 
scruple to plunder those to whom they aro under no obligation to 
fidelity. Rut tho great blot on their moral character is their ha- 
bitual intemperance. Besides their daily potation, a large quantity 
of liquor is an essential element in their religious rites.” 

This is doubtless a deplorable fact, hut 1 am inclined to agree 
with what Captain IL C. Ward wrote in his report on Mundla, to 
the effect that Mr. Hislop’s statement that “their acts of worship 
invariably end in intoxication” is somewhat too sweeping a con- 
demnation. 

All writers, however, are agreed 03 to their good qualities. Sir 
Richard Temple says : “ They are honest and truth-tellmg ; they arc 
simple-minded ; though superstitious, they arc yet free from fanaticism. 
They havo great physical endurance j their courage is remarkable.” 
Captain W atd writes : “The Gond in service is exceptionally faithful 
and obedient to his employer, so much so that he would not hesitate 

* Ho ira» drownnl in erasing s nwolltn stream. 



to commit any crime at Ixis orders, and sooner than turn informer 
■would liim«cif die." 

Ihit one of the best descriptions of Gondeo character is by 
Colonel Thomson, who describes them a3 “very peculiar ; timid 
With strangers. They nro personally brave, honest in their 
dealings, proverbially truthful and faithful, and very tractable; 
still they arc unsettled in disposition, prono to wandering, and 
apparently void of attachment for places. Thus, then, when 
well treated and trusted, they mako excellent servants for lough 
work; on the other hand, when they fall amongst bad characters, 
they are easily led away into joining plundering parties, which they 
seem to enjoy. Tn former days they were so much addicted to 
plunder tliat on attack by gangs of robbers got to be called a Gmuhe. 
Silent and suspicious at first, they are easily drawn out if their 
language be spoken ; and they are particularly accessible to a little 
f cajolery. The stohdeat old Gond in the field, or his still more 

* stolid and eccehtric partner, who would, under ordinary clrcum 
stances, if addressed as Gond, answer you with a shake of the head 
or a muttered ‘ aha ' (the word used In their parts for ‘no*), will 
generally, if addressed as ‘Thakoor' and ‘Thafcooram/ or ‘Bhoee'’ 
and ‘Bhoeen/ give you some information." 

The Gonds, generally so called, oro split up into many tribes, and 
indeed the aborigines of Gondwana belong to two distinct group®, 
the Kolarian and Dravidian, which again n,ro subdivided, there 
being thirteen Kolarian and ten Dravidian tribes, with three doubt- 
ful ones attached to each group, making twenty-nine divisions. But 
there appears to be much uncertainty about these divisions, and m 
every district ono hears of castes not known in other districts ; for 
instance, of the twelve and a half castes of Gonds in Seonec recorded 
by Mr. Hislop, only the Gond and Tanka appear in the Dravidian 
classification, of the report of the Ethnological Committee. -Again, 
Mr. Hislop’s memorandum omit3 the Ilaiga, who in Seonee represents 

• the Kolarian group 

Their divisions appear to be principally based on the number of 
gods they worship, some being tbo worshippers of three, others of 
five, seven, or even twelve gods ; in the latter case several Hindoo 
deities being brought in. 

The rardhans are the bards, and in many cases tbe priests, of 
the Gonds, though the Baigas. or Bhumias are, par excellence, the 
clergy, and they are reverenced by more than the mere aborigines, 
but chiefly on account of their reputation for casting the evil eye, 
being able to assume the form of wild beasts, and various other 
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uncanny practices, which their isolated habits and wild nppearanco 
give colour to. 

The language of the Kolarian Gonds approximates tliat of the 
aborigines of Western Bengal, tho KoH and Sauth&ls whilst there 
nro many points of resemblance between tint of tho Dravidian 
Gonds and the Tamil. 

There is an interesting paper on the language of the Gonds by 
Dr. 0. Manger, who was civil surgeon of Sconce in 1847, which 
may be found in tho “Journals of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,'’ 
veil, xv L Alter giving ft vocabulary he says : 

Singular nouns form their plural by tho addition of nk, as 

Kora, a horse ; Koranic, horses. 

Kon&a, an ox ; JTondtfnfc, oxen. 
t Mura, a cow ; Muranl, cows. 

Tlioro is nothing to distinguish gender, save that certain females 
of animals have different names, as 

Bilal, a cat ; JJokal, a tom-cat. 

Yeti, a she-goat ; Duelcral, a he-gral. 

Puddhi. , a ww ; Rurvial, a boar. 

Nouns are thus declined : — 


First Declension. 


Now. 

Gen. 

Cat. r 
Ate. 1 
Ablat. 


Kora, A liorse 
Koraiid l 
or Korada 3 
Karat 


oi 


Karat "1 

W«n5 l0a,K, ™ : 

iTorn(suu, by a horse ; 


Koranic, horses. 
Korantena, of horses. 
Koraxihm, horses- 
ICoranl-sim, by horses. 


Stemd Declension. 


Nom. 

Gen. 

lht. and Ace. 
AbUt. 


Gobi, wheat t 
Gohf.nn, of v heat. { 
Gdhk&n, to wheat. I 
Gohlsfm, by t cheat. 1 


No plural 
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Third J)cclention. 


Horn. 

Gen. 

IHt. rend Acc. 
Ablat 


Pui<ii\ otto (flourU 
rindina, of otto. v. JTo plum . 
Findil&n, to otto 1 
rindUs&v, by otto ) 


Pehsosai. 


rnosoo’s— si»$uh i|r » 


mi or A'anno, I. 
fiova, my. 
Nahm, mo. 
NdU&n, by me. 


MAI, we. 
Mouxin, our. 
Mdlcdn, ua. 

A ftfcftn, by »»■ 

Dcmmulratiie. 


Yirg, this. 

Ytnna, of this. 
Yenl;, tliis. 
Yeriktun, by tliis. 


Imma, tliou. 

Niva, thy. 

Nilun, thee. 

mituv, l>y thee. 

Plural. 

Jmat, you. 

Afiwan, your. 
McHn, you. 

iltks&n, by you- 

Interrogalhe. 

Singular. 

Pur, who. 

Bona, whose. 

Bonk, whom- 
Bon tun, by whom. 


TVur, he. 

IVvnna, Ins. 
IViink, him. _ 
jYunlMn, by him- 


JVArg, they.’. 

JVurran, their. 
JV&rrtin, them- 
jrummtun, by them. 


UJ, he, she, it 

Ten ) him, her, it, 
Tdne \ them. 


Plural. 


Yirg, these. 

Ytrran, of these. 
YirUn, these. 
Yxrr&ns&n, by these. 


Burk, who. 

Boran, of whom. 
Bank, whom. 
Bontun, by whom. 


Indefinite. — Bore, someone; 
Plutal Barauk , what? 


Para, something. 


Tunna, lus, hers, their 


Sin jolar Peru, what? 
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Verbs. 


Imperative. 
Infinitive. 
Present part 
Past part 
Conjunctive port 

Present Tow. 

Nunna irunit, I speak. 
Imma vmnki, thou speakest. 
IV hr t icunfct, he speaks. 

Mar vninkit we speak. 

Imar vunld, ye speak. 

TVli rg incnkt, they speak. 


JVmka, speak. 

Wunkunna, to speak. 

IPunK, speaking. 

JVvnllhr, spoken. 

TPtmlai, having spoken. 

ImjxrJccl Tense. 

Nunna vmnhmdun , I was 
speaking. 

Imma mtnhindi, thou va«t 
speaking. 

IV ft r vnt nkundar, ho was speak- 
ing. 

Afur wunkund&m, we were 
speaking. 

Imar vmnhmdir, ye were 
speaking. 

JVftrtj vmnkundhrg, they wen* 
speaking. 


Future Past. 


Nunna u * urifoi how ) ^ 
Imma icuntfs hove ) 


Same for all persons. 


Perfect. Imperative. 

Singular. 

Nunna wvnltdn IVunka, speak thou. 

Imma ictuikti 
JPnr untnfoftr 

Plural 

Mar vmnkthm Wunkar, speak yc, 

Imar wunliir 
JV&rg wunktftrg 

20 — 2 . 
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Pluperfect. 

Nunn a vrnnlri 
Imma tounfoi 
&c., the same 
for all persons 


Future. 

Nunna vnmliLa ^ 

Imma wi mkiki I 
ITfir vntnlan&r [j 6ljalI 
Mar mudttum 
Imar vcurdSkir \ 

JVf/rg tcunl.anfcrg) 


V I lad spoken, Ac. 


Future Indefinite. 

Singular. 

Nunna uvnhtnddn koue Miir TVunl under hove. 

Imma vmnhtndi hence. JVf/rg tcunkund&rg hence. 

IV At wunhundur hoicc. 


Second Es.viiple or a Venn. 

Jim, beat thou : jimpf, beat jc. Nunna jia, 1 am beating. 

JuSna, to licat, Nunna jinddn, I was beating. 

Jftfer, licaten. Nunna jOJn, t beat. 

Jia, beating. Nunna jlti, 1 bare 1 -eaten. 

JUt, having beaten. Nunna jHa, I shall beat. 

Niinmijbt'Mn Jiwr.I filial! l-cl-cating. 
Nunna jlti hence, l shall June beaten. 

Dr. Manger goes on to say tliat “ the verbs sem to ho conjugated 
alike, whether transitive or intransitive, and to linvo no passive 
voice, nor is there anything corresponding to the Jlmdostani particle 
ne. No aonst tenses or subjunctive mood." lie then gives examples 
of the Lords Prayer, tiio Ten Commandments, and an interesting 
specimen of tie songs with which the Oonds are wont to beguile 
their erenuigs and the fruitless days of the rainy season. As the 
legend it contains is curious 1 give a short abstract of it in prose. 

Tub Soxo op Saniwumjee. 

Sandsutnjee married six wives but lnd no heir, so he married * 
Jteienlh ninl departed on » journey ; during his absence, after lm 
relatives had sacrificed to a god, she hire o son Strghil-a. The 
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‘Small wife -was sleeping, thn other six were there to they look 
the hahe ami threw it into the buffalo’s stable, placing a puppy by 
his side, an<l said, “I/j ! a puppy is bom.” 

But the buffaloes took care of Singbaba, anti poured milk into 


Ilia mouth. 

When tho six wives went to look for him, they found Singbaba 
playing. 

T hence they took him anti threw him to tlio cows, hut the cows 
said, “Let no one hurt him,” and poured milk into his mouth. So 
-when the six wives went to look again whether lie was alivo or 
dead, lo ! Singhaba was playing. 

Thence they took liim and threw him into a well, hut on the 
third day when they went to enquire, they found Singhaba still 
playing. So they took him and threw him on the tigers’ path ns 
the tigers were coming, atul they heard his cries ns they left him. 
But the tigress felt compassion, and said, “It is my child,” so she 
took him to her den, and having weaned her cvriw fed Singhaba 
with milk, and so he grew up with tho cubs. To her one day 
Singhaba Baiti, “I am naked; I want clothes.” So the tigress 


•went and sat by the market road till muslin and cloth makers came 
along ; on seeing her run at them they dropped their bundles and 
lied, which she took up and brought to Singbaba, who clothed 
himself and kissed her feet. 

Another day lie said, “Give* me a bow.” She again went nml 
waited till a sepoy armed with a bow passed by. She roared and 
rushed at him, on which he dropped the bow and fled, and flic 
picked it up and brought it to Singbaba, who shot birds with it for 
bis little tiger brothers. 

In tho meantime Sandsumjee returned home and said, “Is any 
one inspired! Has God entered into any one! If bo, let him 
arise.” 


Then Singbaba received inspiration, and accompanied by liis big 
and little brothers went. In the midst of tho assembly was n 
Brahmin. Him Singbaba required to get up ; lio refused, where- 
upon the big brother (tigCT) got angry and did eat him up. All 
asked Singbaba, “HVho are yout” 

“Ask the buffaloes,” lie replied, telling liis little brother to go 
and call his mother. She came, and tlio three species were 
assembled before the people. 

“Question them,” said Singbaba. So they asked, “"Who is hot” 
First the huff.docs answered, “ Sandsumjee’a son,” and they told 
bis history. 
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Then tho cows !o)d how ho stayed with them two day*, and then 
"■ai thrown into tlio well; from thenco they knew not where he 
went. 

“ AMi iny mother,” said Singlsibn. 

So tho litres? told how she moaned her cubs and nourished Min, 
on which nil embraced her feet and established her ns n god, giving 
her tho nix wicked wives. So Sing biha ljecamo illustrious, nml 
tho tigress was worshipped. 

** fimdjtim/re Eaftirui i.1 jn Xrt AfJ, 

Of Ramliumjee lViba tills Mnj It, 

IMrri Muj Mirn-tn min rfvjT, 

Of WiJ/tj* bamboo jangle Vldtrl fliit *3Bg It.” 

An tlio Gonds arc divided, in nn uncertain fort of way, into 
various septs or clans, po docs their religion, which depends on the 
number of deities they worship, differ in all parts. Jlr. Hi?lop 
kij’s: “Though tho Gond pantheon includes about fifteen gods, yet 
I have never obtained from, ono individual the names of more than 
seven deities." These arc pure and nimplo Gond gods, but tho 
worship of tho Hindoo deities, especially of tho dread goddess Kali, 
lias crept in whcrcrer tho aborigines liaso mixed with tho immi- 
grants. 

Tho chief god is Burra Deo, tho Great .Spirit, tho Manitou of tho 
Red Indian ; ho is universally accepted by all (ho tribes Of the 
others the best known nro Thakoor Deo, a household deity; Gkun- 
synm Deo, tho guardian of the crops ; Hats Deo, who requires to 
be propitiated for disease, especially small-pox ; Phursa Pen, the 
god of war; Bhim Ren, whoso origin may bo ascribed to tho 
Hindoos, Bluma tho Pandoo being one of their great heroes; and, 
in Sconce, though I do not find him mentioned by other writers. 
Danger Deo, tho lord of tho forests, who is worshipped under some 
tree conspicuous for its size. Tho minor spirits, good and had, are 
numerous ; the Kgh Deo is tho spirit, usually malignant, of ono 
who lias been killed by a tiger, and such a one has to be propitiated 
by offerings on a rude shrine. In every district certain localities of 
striking aspect are invested with a guardian “ deo.” The Goorera 
Deo in the Ban. Gunga valley, and the Kookra Deo of the legend 
given in Chapter IV., are cases in point — they are minor celebrities 
■with only a local fame. The religious ceremonies consist chiefly of 
sacrifices of pigs, fowls, and mouhwa spirit; and tho officiating 
priests are generally of the Barga race, and are termed Bhumias or 
Bhoomkas. 
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Tho BaigM arrogate to themselves superiority over the whole of 
the Good tribes as being the original bous ol the soil, and their 
language is paid to havo more of the Sanscrit in it than the ordinary 
dialects of Gomlwam. They usually hold themselves aloof from 
the ordinary Goods, and live in the wildest parts, which assists in 
maintaining their character for supernatural powers. Some few 
colonies of them exist in the Sconce district, but more are to bo 
found in the wilds of the adjoining country of MutuILu They 
have been thu3 graphically described:* — "Of plight, wiry build, 
they are very hardy, extremely active, and firet-nto sportsmen. 
Cunning in making traps and pitfalls, and capital shots with their 
bow3 and arrows, they soon clear the wholo country of game; 
persevering to a degree, they never leave the track of hlood, and 
the poison on their arrows is po deadly to the nnimal struck, that 
sooner or later it is certain to die. Unarmed, save with the axe, 
they wander about tho wildest jungles; ami the speed with which 
they fly up a tree on any alarm of tigers is wonderful ; yet tho 
courageous way in which they stand by each other on an emergency 
show that they are by no means wanting in boldness. Their skill 
in the use of tho axe is extraordinary, and they often knock over 
email deer, liares and peacocks with it. It is indeed by no means 
rare to eco panthers brought in either speared or knocked on tho 
head with the axe.” 

And again: — “In tho rains, when ho lias little else to do, tho 
Ihigt and his companions amuse themselves with running 
down sambur and spotted deer with their dogs, following 
them into tho water, and killing them with their axes when 
brought to bay.” 

Tho sorcerers and medicine-men of tho Baigas arc in great repute 
in Gondwann, and some of them aro supposed to havo power over 
tigera and in the laying of tho disturbed spirits of thoso who linvo 
been killed by tigers. 

Tho social ceremonies of tho Gond are simple. In marriage it is 
usual for tho bridegroom, unless ho can offer a sufficient dower, to 
servo tho bride’s father for a term of ycara, tho period of probation 
commencing about twelve years of age. Though a girl’s paicnta 
generally dispose of her, sho has tho right, which is recognised, of 
refusing their choice and of eloping with another lover, though, 
according to Captain "tVanl, it is allowable for the deserted swain 
to abduct her by force if he has tho power, or ono of tho girl’s first 
cousins may do so ; but it is not often attempted unless tho family 
• “ Central Provinces Cizrttecr," article “ Manila, “ by Captain U. C. Wart. 
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remote proved by the di'covery of inscription®, one of which, 
on a me Ul plate, container! a grant of land from a sovereign of the 
ilaihaUmnscc llajpoot dynasty of Iiatunpoor to a iSralunm 111 
Mundla in the Sunxvat year 201 (jld.^ 144),* and a riph of the 
same line is mentioned in an inscription in a temple at Chatti°gurh, 
dated jLb. 103. Tliat Sconce itself was under the role of a Hindoo 
dynasty as far back as the fifth century seems to lie satisfactorily 
proved by the discovery in the district of a copper plate containing 
a grant by the reigning prince to his officiating priest, which, when 
taken in connection with 3)r. lllnu Doji's reading of an inscription 
in the .Ajantlm eaves, and w ith certain passages in the “ Puranas," 
points to the existence of a Yavana line of princes ruling on the 
Katpura range, the name of whose founder, Vindliya Satti, is sugges- 
tive of the l'uranic term “ Yindhyan," as applied to wlrnt is now 
known as the Satpura range, t 

The existence of a ruling rate in Sconco of greater civilisation 
than the aborigines is proved by the ruins of Ghunsore, where there 
ore the dCbrin of forty temples. One can scarcely call them min®, 
seeing that hardly one stone on another remains, owing chiefly to 
the spoliation by the surrounding malgoozars, who for years past 
have been using the massive blocks, many of them of great me and 
length, for building purposes. That they were at one time of great 
importance and beauty is probable from the quantity of exquisite 
carvings in freestone which have been exhumed. On one occasion, 
when in the vicinity of Ghunsore, we dug up several cartloads of 
most admirably chiselled Sevatc and Vishnuite sculpture, which are 
now deposited in the Nagpoor Museum. I alvj found there a huge 
Jain idol in a sitting posture, wliiili liad been placed under a tree 
by the people of the place, and worshipped m an ignorant tort of 
way, the tradition being that the tree was an old dry one w Inch had 
burst forth into leaf when the god was placed under it. It was 
approached hy the credulous villagers with great awe, under tho 
belief that a gigantic guardian serpent would attack the presump- 
tuous intruder ; and great was the wonder when my men deposited, 
it on a cart, and removed it to my camp, without any such wrathful 
manifestation on the part of tho abducted deity. They, however, 
begged I would let them have tho imago again ; and so I did, after 
pointing out to them tho folly of putting their trust in a god who 
s was bo helpless. , 

It is a matter of ^ueslioii «-?i editor tha GSalca dynasfy ever ruled 
over the Sconce plateau, but below tiro ghats, in the Dongertal 
* Slttnun. Croat's Preface. 
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tnlooqn, nro found Rome descendants of that pastoral nation, who 
keep up tho traditional life lyr being owners nnd breeders of cattle. 

I think wo may go at onco from tho Yftvam lino to tho Gurha 
Manilla dynasty, in whoso history wo find tho first tradition of the 
fusion of tho blue blood of tho Rajpoot with tho plebeian stream 
that flowed in Gondeo veins. 

It was in tho year a.d. 35S, when still n Yindliyan ting ruled 
over Seonoo, that Jfldho Rai, a soldier of fortune in tho service of 
one of tho Ifatluiibunseo sovereigns, accompanied his master on a 
pilgrimage to the source of tho Kerbudda, nt Umiuorkuntuk. In 
a dream the goddess Nerbudda appeared to him, and assured him 
of ultimately attaining sovereign power, instructing himnt the same 
timo to go to one Surbhco Partuk, o Brahmin, at Ramnuggur, near 
Gurha. Jadho Rai quitted his lords service, and, by tho advico 
of tho Rrahinin, entered that of tho Gond Frincc of Gurha, whoso 
only child, a daughter, ho married, and succeeded to tho throne. 
The scruples of conscience regarding an alliance frith a maiden of 
inferior caste was allayed by an omen from the gods in tho sight of 
oil the people — to wit, tho descending of n blue jay, or roller (Cor- 
atia* indiea), a bird sacred to Siva, on tho head of tho favoured 
successor of tho dying rajah, for which purpose— as Sir 'William 
Slcemnn, from whose account I liavo abridged this tradition, remarks 
— it was doubtless ingeniously trained by tho young adventurer and 
Ills spiritual guide. Tho throne of Gurha was increased by the 
addition of Mnndh by Gopal Sa, tho tenth in succession from Jadho 
Rai, in tho year ad. G34, * nnd tho dynasty thenceforth beenmo 
wliat is now termed the Gntha-Mundla line. It was, however, 
reserved for tho forty-eighth prince, Stmgram Sa, to taiso tho family ■ 
to tho proud position of ruler over fifty-two districts, having, it is 
believed, received only threo or four from I 113 father; and it is 
probable that tho threo districts of Glmnsore, Chownrce, and 
Dongert.il, wliich now form the district of Seonee, were then brought 
under tho Gurha-Mundla rule. 

Tradition hath it that Sungram Sa was a a cry pious pnneo and 
au encourager of religious men, ono of whom conceived the idea of 
assassinating him in fulfilment of a vow he had made to offer up 
the blood of a certain number of sovereigns in sacrifice to St\ a- f 
Taking ndvantago of tho superstitious nature of Sungram Sa, ho 
persuaded him that, by the performance of certain secret rites, he 
might so propitiate tho god Bhyroo, to whom he had erected a 

» ** Central rroTlnees Osiettcer," artiela “ Jlindl*,” r- 582- 

t SirW. Sleeman. 
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tempi?, as to become victorious over nil bis enemies. Sungram Sa 
fell into the derign, but luckily the auspicious da favourite servant 
were aroused, and bo warned las master that the Hunyas^co pnest 
meant to kill him, and begged to bo allowed to accompany lum ; 
the prince was brave, and refused, but took the precaution of liiding 
a avronl under his cloak. The Sunyassco instructed him to walk 
round a cauldron of boiling oil repeating certain prayers, and then 
to fall pro'tmtc before llio god ; the princo requested the priest to 
show him first how the rites should 1* done, lest ho should make a 
mistake, and on perceiving that the Sunyawo had a naked sword 
under his dress, ho severed liis head from his shoulders, ou which 
the god Bhyroo appeared and promised him victory over all bis 
enemies, which led to the annexation of tho country known as 
Jkiwungurlt, or tho Fifty-two Forts. Tho history of the Gurha- 
Mundla rajahs has much of intercut and romance in it, for which I 
have not Rpacc, hut must pass on to the tiino of Narcndra Sn, tho 
fifty-seventh prince in succession from .Indho Rai. In tho mean- 
wliilo the powerful armies of the Mogul emperor had reduced the 
* Gond princes to the state of feudatories. Narcndra Sa was for a 
time deprived of his territories by two insurgent cousins ; however, 

- these being ultimately defeated and slain, his authority was re- 
established, but two of his feudatories, Azim Khan, jaghirdar of 
Barha, and London Khan, soobali or governor of Chow nrcc (Sconce), 
taking advantage of tho unsettled stato of the country and their 
master’s weakness, broke out into rebellion, attempting to establish 
an independent sovereignty. Narcndra Sa, being unable to copo 
with them single-handed, invited the aid of Bukht lluland, the 
powerful Rajah of Deogurh, and on the defeat of tho rebels assigned 
to him the three districts of Ghunsore, Chownteo, and Dongcrtal 
(modem Sconce). 

Colonel Thomson relates a tradition, which I also remember, re- 
garding tho death of Loondey Klian or Soondcy Klian : — •“ Tho 
battle in which ho was killed was fought outside Sconce on tho 
lands of Per tn poor, where liis head was cut off, but his body is 
stated to have gone on fighting until he reached his house in 
Sconce, where he was finally overwhelmed. The people of Seonco 
firmly believe fhia story, and point out the two chuhootras (masonry 
platform*) erected, one where his head fell, and tho other where ho 
was finally despatched, and lutvo made a kind of poor or paint of 
him, his shrine being carefully kept and looked after.” 

Sconce now became part of the Deogurh kingdom, and probably 
Us prosperity dales from this time (about a.d. 1700). Bukht 
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Bulaml w«s a man of literal view?, groat energy, and sitfgular ad- 
mini drutiio ability, and to him may te oscrited tho immigration 
of various clashes of Hindoos and Mahomedans which now form 
two-thinh of tho population, and under whose superior agricultural 
shill the district rose rapidly into importance. ‘ I may now, before 
treating of these immigrant peoples, hurriedly glance over the rab- 
fcquont /Mints in the history of tho district. Tho etory of Taj 
Khan, or, as some call him, Itaj Klian, as related in Chapter VII. 
of this \olume, is subs t ant rally historical as fur A3 relates to the 
manner in which he won tho favour of Dukht Bulaml, and tecnnie 
tulooqdar of IJongertal and conqueror of Sangurhec. In A.r>. 1743 
1‘aghojco Bhonsh, Hie Mahratta ruler, having taken possession of 
tho kingdom of Hcogurh, including Sconce, wa* much pleased with 
tho fidelity of Mahomed Khan, the eon of Taj Khan, who held out 
the fortress of Sangurhec against his troops for a lengthened period, 
and only surrendered at tho command of his lawful master; and lie 
appointed lum dewan or governor of what is now tho Sconce 
district. 

This Pathan family continued to govern till the timo of Zuman 
Khan, tlio fourth dewan, wlio, being indolent and incapable, was 
superseded by a M.ihmtta ; and when the district was ceded by the 
Bbonslah ruler of Kugpoor to the British in 1818, the onco powci- 
ful Patlmn family wa3 found in poverty and disgrace. It was then, 
ns Colonel Thomson observes, “a most graceful act of recognition on 
tho part of the British Government awardiug to Dewan Mahomed 
A’ujeef Khan, tho granc?»on of Mahomed Dliummco Khan (third 
dewnn), and his heirs, the Gondee talooqa in OoUircc, in lieu of 
their hereditary talooqa of Dongertul,* and tlie measure proved a 
most politic one ; for in 1857, instead of turning tlicir influence 
against us, which, connected as they arc with many of the Kagpoor 
people, they might easily and with much effect have done, they ex- 
pressed themselves determined to rise or fail with the Butish 
Government. Tho dewan called on me in person immediately after 
my arrival (which wa3 in June, 1857, after the breaking out of the 
mutinies), and placed himself entirely at my orders, offering active 
service if required.” Bet the "Gazetteer ” furnish the final record 
of the history of the town of Seoneo up to the present time. 

"It was founded by Slohamroud Amin Khan, who made Scon! 
his head-quarters instead of Chlmpdri It contains large public 
gardens, a fine market-place, and a noble tank which has recently been 

* The Gond«c talooqa comprise* some or the test land, and is, therefore, more 
vdnaMe than DongsrtaL 
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improved find deepened. The principal buildings arc the court- 
house, gaol, school-house, dispensary, and post-office. A handsome 
church is about to be erected.” _ 

Xow wo must turn back to the settlers introduced by Buklit 
Iiuland. At that time the plateau country was inhabited chiefly by 
the aboriginal Gonds, Punlhans, Melirns, Punkas, and Hut teas, 
though it is to be supposed that there were colonies also of which 
some descendants may survivoof the followers of the Hindoo rulers 
who built Ghunsorc and -other places of superior architecture ; but 
local tradition invariably assigns to Bukht Buland the credit of in- 
troducing the foreign element in the population. In his day the 
Lodhccs, Aheers, and Rajpoots of the northern portion came in 
from the westward, whilst from other parts, chiefly south and east, 
came in a stream of Bagrces, Kcrars, Koormecs, and Ponwars, aud 
they speedily monopolised the best parts of the country, driving 
the aborigines moro and moro into the jungles and to the stcrilo 
north. It was natural, too, that the Pathans should follow in the 
wake of their successful leader, Taj Khan, and under him acquire 
much landed property of the best sort ; they number now about 
14,000 strong, and are successful cultivators and tbo chief employers 
of the aboriginal Gonds, with whom they get on well. 

Tlio Ponwars are, however, the most important class, both nu- 
merically and as excellent agriculturists. They nro notoriously 
untrustworthy, sliifty, and litigious, but energetic and enterprising, 
and ore most skilful practical farmers. They aro a good-looking 
race, tall aud fair, having a high-castc Braliminical appearance, and 
their women are frequently very handsome. They aro descended 
from the Pramaras of Dliar in Malwa, a Rajpoot-Ivhettreo race, 
whose royal house furnished at one time rulers both in Juhbulpoor 
and Nagpoor, on either side of the plateau. Of the other settlers, 
" the most Tcmarkablo classes among the landholding community 
aro the Lodhccs Aheers, Rajpoots, and Pathans. The first threo 
arc generally stalwart and fine-looking, and arc dressed much in the 
same style tlio long wadded green angurkha. They are all much 
alike m appearance; the Aheers are perhaps tlio finer-looking; 
they have all blunt, rough manners, and are reputed turbulent, but 
I have always found them well-disposed and easy enough to deal 
with.”* 

The Lodhccs in all probability immigrated from Eundlecund, 
though there arc Lodhees in the southern part of the district, who 
so far differ from their northern brethren, and resemble more tlio 

* Colonel Tiiotnson'a Report. 
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Ponwara, as to lead to the supposition that they are descendants 
of older colonics settled to the couth of tho range. Tlic Ahccra 
may lie classed aa being of tho Gloleo race, who came into the 
north through Chindwam, whilst the southern G.iolees of Donger- 
t.'d arc settlers of an earlier date, when Giioleo kings ruled over 
Xogpoor. 

Tho Gwaraa deserve passing notico j they ore a low-caste race of 
tho Gaoleo type, chiefly entertained as farm servants and plough- 
men; they are excessively hardy, and aro reputed trustworthy. 
Colonel Thomson say# of them : “ I have seen one of them run with 
a malgoozar’a * kncchar * (a rough Bort of gig drawn hy trotting 
bullocks) twenty-five to thirty miles, and at the end lie down to 
deep satisfied with a pinch of tobacco to allay the cravings of hun- 
ger until ho could get his jvcli, or rico gruel.” 

I must not conclude this sketch without a brief allusion to the 
architectural remains left by tho jicoplo who, from time to time, 
have played a part in tho history of this district. 

Tho oldest forms of human erections aro tho cromlechs men- 
tioned in pago 90 of this volume. 

TJic8o arc supposed to be Indo-Scyihic, and they resemble in a 
striking degree the Scythian remains of Europe. But I must not 
venture now on lengthy remarks on tho theory' of tho great tides of 
emigration which, Betting north and south from tho plateaux of 
Central Asia, carried with them tho customs which left traces of 
identity in regions so far apart as Northern Europo and the Indian 
peninsula — traces not only in such monuments as the cromlechs 
and cycloliths, but in implements of stone, root3 of words, and 
traditions. 

Throughout the Central Provinces, down to the banks of the 
Godavery river, these cromlechs may bo found, and numbers of 
celts, axes, and well shaped 6tono implements, identical in form 
with those of Europe, have been discovered in various places. 

Tho ruins of Ghunsore, to which I liavo already alluded, appear 
to be the next in order of antiquity, and then come the forts of the 
Enj-Gond dynasty. The aboriginal Goods have but little to show 
of architecture; as may bo expected of a people whoso worship is 
of a primitive or sylvan character, their remains, instead of temples 
and altars, take the practical form of fortresses. Of these there 
are several in Seonee, on commanding positions along the south- 
eastern face of the range ; they can hardly bo called specimens of 
aboriginal still, for whatever there is about them of excellence has 
been borrowed from the more civilized Bajpoots. In most cases 
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these so-called forts axe nothing hut natural fastnesses^ an isolated 
rock or projecting spur, in which the existing difficulties of access 
have been augmented by barriers of stonework. The masonry in 
parts is of tho most 6olid description, being cubes of granito 
fastened by iron clamps. No doubt in olden days they were 
almost impregnable, but they would bo useless against modem 
artillery. Such are the foTta of Lhainsagurh, Pertabgurh, Umat- 
gutli, and Kohurgurh on the south-eastern range, and Amodagurh 
on the hanks of tho Ilirrie. The Mahomcdan rulers have left but 
insignificant remains in the two forts of Dongertul and Chappara ; 
they are probably not more than 150 years old, and are both in 
ruins. 

The present government is leaving its mark more beneficially in 
tho peaceful fonn of well-made roads and noble bridges, and one of 
the most lasting monuments will be the handsome stone ghaut, or 
flight of stops, which extends across tho southern end of tho T>ul 
Sagur tank, at one time a reedy swamp j it was built by Colonel 
Thomson, tho extensive ruins of Ghnnsore furnishing most of the 
enormous blocks of stone used in its construction. 
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ClIAtTEH II. 

Page 52. The matt-taler. 

This incident occurred, just ns it is related, to n friend, the late 
Lieutenant- Colonel (then Captain) It. Tait, of the Madras army, 
who was witli us for n short tiroo in Sconce. My brother-in-law 
helped him to recover the wounded tiger. 

Ciurrni III. 

Page 7 t. The Lalla. 

My old shikaree Moula, or ‘'Tlio Lolla," 03 he was generally 
called, lias alreidy been introduced to tho English public by Captain 
J. Forsyth, and his account of him is very true os to his character, 
though incorrect ns regards Ids history. The Lalla was never in 
Upper India ; lie was a natire of Sasseram, in Pong-il (Debar), and 
when, during tho Indian Mutiny, I was sent thero to tike charge 
of tho Sasseram levy, ho came into my service with ono or two 
others, and I took him with me to tho Central Provinces; in fact, 
his history is told by me in tho character of Fonlham in Clnptcr 
III. of this volume. On my departure for England on leave of 
absence, I got my friend Colonel G. F. Pearson, Conservator of 
Forests, to take my follower under Ids protection, and he then 
passed into the care of Captain Fonylh, uho officiated for a time 
as Conservator during Colonel Pearson's absence, and nas iritb 
him when ho met hts fate. 

Captain Torsyth says of him : 

“A really fhst-elass tiger shikari is extremely rare. Tho com- 
bination of qualities required to make him is seldom found In ft 
native. I shall best explain what Lo should be by describing the 
lalla. And first as to Ids name, ‘lalla ' means in Upper India 
a clerk of tho Kayat caste, to which our friend belonged; so that, 
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though utterly ignorant of nit letter* rave those imprinted on a 
sandy ravino l«sl by a tigera paw, he was liicknaned (ho Lnlla by 
the people, and thereupon his real name disappeared for ever ; and, 
when ho was afterwards killed by a tiger, no ono had any idea 
what it was. 

“He was a little wce’nnn, so insignificant and so drietl and 
Bhrivclled up that, as ho used to say, ' No tiger would ever think 
of eating me. 1 Ilia early training had made him exceedingly keen 
of eyesight and in reading tho signs of the forest, whilo in his 
many wanderings he had accumulated n store of legends of demons 
tun! devilry, and a wild jumblo of Hindu mythology, that never 
failed, when retailed over a firo at night to a circlo of gaping cow- 
herds and village slukarLs, to unlock every secret of tho neighbour- 
hood in tho matter of tigers. Such an oily cozener of reticent 
Goods never existed. Then, miserable as ho looked, ho could walk 
about all day and every day fora week in the broiling sun, hunting 
up tracks, with nothing but tho thinnest of muslin skull-caps on 
his haul nut of a head, and would fearlessly pcnctrato into tho 
very lair of a tiger perfectly unarmed. Ho had a particular 
beaming look, which ho always woro on his ugly faco when he had 
actually seen, or as ho said, ‘salaamed to,’ a tiger comfortably 
disposed of for tho day ; and in late years when I had to leave oil 
the arrangements to him, I hardly recollect ever going out when 
ho reported the find a likely ono without at least seeing the game. 
Ho could shoot a little, say a pot shot at a bin! on a branch at 
twenty paces, and kept guns in beautiful order. But ho soon came 
to utterly despise and contemn everything except tiger hunting, 
for which he had, I believe, really an absorbing passion. Kvcn 
bison hunting ho looked down on as a sport not fit for a gentleman 
to pursue, i'or ten months in the year he moped about, looking 
utterly wretched, and taking no interest in anything but the 
elephants and rifles, and woke up again only on April 1, opposito 
which date * Tiger shooting commences ’ will bo entered in tho 
Indian almanac of tho future, when tho royal animal shall ho pre- 
served in the reserved forests of Central. India to furnish sport 
for the nobility of the land 1 Poor old Lolla 1 lie fell a victim in 
the end to contempt^ of tigers, bred of undue familiarity. I was 
very ill with fever in the Juno of I860, and meditating a trip 
home, and had sent out the Lnlla with a double gun to shoot some 
birds foT their feathers with a view to salmon flies, no came upon 
tho tracks of a. tiger, and, contrary to all orders, tied out a calf at 
night as a bait, and sat over it in a tree with a gun. The tigTe&j 
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sank under the exhausting drain of so many fearful wounds. 
one regretted liis death more than I did, for I was in sonw measure 
responsible for having given him a turn for the shikaree's life by 
taking him away from the peaceful avocation of a Bengal bird- 
catcher and making him what he was. 

Chapter IV. 

Page 06. Cromlechs. 

The account here given of these curious remains has appeared 
once before with its legend in an amateur magazine which was 
started in Calcutta, and which, like most Indian periodicals, 
flourished awhile, but, lacking moisture, withered away. The 
article was written with a view to connect these remains intimately 
with those of Northern Buropo by giving examples of coincident 
superstitions which have descended from those misty ages by the 
traditions handed down from generation to generation. 

Chapter V. 

Page 114. “ Without doubt a tiger Itas carried it off.” 

Tliis actually occurred to my brother (R. Craufuiril Stemdalo), 
who went out one evening after dinner to Barelip.ir, shot a stag, 
and. had it carried off by a tiger in the manner described. 

Page 129. “ The brute rushed out from under thin venj bush.” 
This was one of the nearest shaves I ever had, and happened 
to mo in June, 1860, at Paladown, on tho banks of the Pencil river. 
The tiger was killed about ten days afterwards by Colonel G. F. 
PeaTsem rmd myself, and liis temper may bo seen by the account of 
tho fighting tiger at Noni, for that was the animal. lie was 
noted in that part of tlio country as a niuggra-icalla (a cross-grained 
brute) ; so, ou the whole, I had reason for congratulation on liis 
forbearance. 

Chatter VI. 

Page 14G. 

A bullock is of great assistance in approaching antelope in open 
country j they are so accustomed to see villagers with their cattle, 

• 11 Highland, of Central India,' 1 j>p. 270 2S3. 
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that anyone with an ox can get well within ehot. The native 
shikarees and antelope snarers arc so well aware of this, that they 
use specially-trained bullocks, which arc taught to go to the right 
or left or to Btop by pressure of a finger on the back. During the 
mutiny I bccamo possessor of n very handsome little Brahmtny 
bull, which I afterwards trained to Btalk antelope. As Tommy 
had received his “baptism of fire ” (having been “looted "at Banda), 
ho stood n solitary ehot across his hack with supreme indifference, 
nnd I often rested my rifle over his sturdy little shoulders. I got 
him in tliis manner, Marching one day in rear of n regiment of 
Madras troops, wlricli, as usual, liad a numerous train of camp 
followers, I noticed a very handsome littlo hull of a peculiar colour, 
brown, with hlack hump nnd head, hearing a load quite as big as 
lrimself^-for “Tommy, ’* when mounted hy an ordinary-sired person, 
could hardly keep lus rider's toes off tho ground — a miscellaneous 
pile of rags and sticks, pots nnd pans, old hookahs, and bundles, 
which made a pyramid, tho ojhix of which was crowned by a 
squalling baby ; nnd under this ho was trotting along so. cheerfully « 
that I was quite taken with him, and, addressing tho tatter- 
demalion of an owner, who, with a Tagged wife and dusty urchins, 
was goading him on, I asked if ho would tell him ; hut no, ho was 
proof against offers. How was he to get on if ho had no means of 
carriage 1 Money was no good unless he could get a substitute for 
his bullock. So I gave up for the time, and deputed a man to 
watch my dusky friend, and when he was encamped for the day 
to bring ‘him to me. Accordingly, at noon, ho made his appear- 
ance, and a bargain was struck to our mutual satisfaction, lie going • 
off with a stout country pony worth twice as much as the bullock, 
and Master Tommy came into my possession and lived in clover. 

Page 15C. Tiger Hunt in the Suburbs of Seoncc. 

This liappened, just as it is described, in 1SC4. The parly 
consisted of Colonel Thomson and Captain Forsyth on the former's 
elephant, myself and Captain C. Plow den on Buscunta, and Dr. 
Roberts on the roof of the hut 

Chapter VII. 

Page 164. Tftc Roolhur Man-eater. 

This tiger held his own for many years, being exceedingly wary, 
and favoured by the natural difficulties of the ground. I am told he 
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was at last shot in extreme old age by Mr. J . Nichols, of the Bengal 
Civil Service. 

Chapter X. 

Page 245. Elephantine Dentistry. 

I believe my brother-in-law, Colonel Thomson, still possesses 
the pieco of the tooth which was cat out on this occasion. Ho 
used it for some time as a paper-weight. Both the doctor and tho 
patient were in his service. 

Chapter XI. 

Page 268. The Mandating Panther of Kahani. 

The story of tills extraordinary roan-catcr is faithfully told in 
tho text, but the time of his career was from 1857 to I860. He first 
began by carrying off a follower of the Thakoor of Goorwarra, near 
Dhooma, on whom we were keeping a watch during the troublous 
times of the mutiny. Colonel Thomson and I went after him 
under tho supposition that it was a tiger that had killed the mail, 
and lve came out three times Iwfore us in the manner related by 
Fordham. I left Sconce for two years to take a more active part 
in the suppression of the revolt, and on my return in 1859 I found 
that the panther had become the most dreaded man-eater of the 
district. Every sportsman in the vicinity had dono his best to kill 
him, but without success, and I tneil most energetically for a time, 
bat with no better luck. He was afterwards killed by accident by 
a native who hardly knew what lie was firing at ; and his skin, 
which was a beautifully glossy one — quite disproving the theory 
that confirmed man-eaters get mangy — now peacefully reposes in a 
London drawing-room. 
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AIM ihoolr I God I-c praised 1 . r 

,tn,Jr. Literally a pomegranate ; In fireworks a k> n ' i 
li-Vjh. Atipr. 

lUp rt. A common exclamation— On, iitlicr 1 
JAitrnrc/iee. A cook. 

L'Kaloo. A I«cnr. 

«zs* » a jx- « >« *"« — -sjsSiSL 

conuu^ionalc. TI.c cu*tou» try prayer «heu slaughtering 
LVAa. The young of any animal. 

JluAz.ll. H id ca-to ; i-*n a 1»*1 ? ot * 

&*£«£ t£32~i-n~* Vitne A i-v y «r 

lord — a very Inavjr one. * 

;;:5ir »«» «»* w 

lady. 

Citnoonjoc. A village lawyer. 

C7ta&oofra. A platform of muonry or clay. 

C/uiJ'fOlli,. A tliin Oo-tr eil« •» <">"• 

, srC'^ w ; >*-«* ta 

l.itcnlly. little Wltet t -If tea end u».u 

Dill, Post . 

Daronah. A superintendent or inspector. 

V, mar. Give tie stroke ; * e-, 1»* « ar<l 
Durbar. A let#-. 

CMrf. A term usually nppbed to a lull l>y a tiga. 
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Ghat. A mountain pass ; also a landing-place at a river or tank. 

Ghee. Butter melted down and boiled. 

Gholiinu A slave. 

Ginjal. A heavy matchlock for wall service fired from a re«t. 

Haled. Slaughtered according to religions law. 

Hi ! hi ! itytt :i doom ! Alas t alas ! what tyranny ! 
ifiufi or Hansli. A neck ornament or coll iret. 

Naimb. A roast. 

Kknnalao. Bring dinner. 

Khidmutgar. A tahle-servant ; literally, a servant, from I.hutmvt, ser- 
vice. 

Khoob lurra Uljjh hi. lie is a wry lag tiger. 

Khoob lugga. Well hit. 

Khullur. News. 

Kumut. Pate. 

A’w&lmruMn. A bnrial-gronnd. 

Lilith, A pillar. 

lAlah. A bras* dnnUng-vcsacl. 

Machaun. A platform in a tree or on posts. 

Malgoozar. The owner or lessee of a village. 

Moolla. A doctor of divinity or learned man. 

JlfoufnV. A doctor of divinity. 

Must. A kind of madness to which male elephants are liable. 

Ntrludda Maiee. Mother Nerbudda, a river sacred to the Hindoos. 
Nylgtio. Plural and* fern., Nylgaie; literally, blue lmll or blue cow, 
popularly known by tlic Englidi corruption Nylghau, to which I 
have adhered in the text. 

Oonlh. A camel. 

Peon. The same as chapprassee, an orderly. 

Permessur. A Hindoo term for the Supreme Deity. 

Phullakas. Crackers. 

Punehai/et. A board of arbitration, consisting of five or more member*. 
Putirarrees. Village accountants. 

Eesaie. A sleeping quilt. 

Sahib logue. Gentlefolk, generally applied to Europeans. 

Serr. A measarc of about two pounds or a quart. 

Shabo&l Bravo 1 
Striae. Government. 

Soobhan AlAiA l Merciful Go*l t 
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Soicnr. A horseman. 

Syce. A groom, ** 

Tanda. A Bunjara party. 

Tthtteldar. A native collector of revenue. 

Tend ita. A panther. 

Thanadar. An inspector of police in charge of a lhcii‘ n or station.. 
Tiffin. Lunch, 

Tola. A small hamlet. 

Toofiiru A storm or tempest. 

Tuhleer. Fate. 

TuJirnr. A scimitar. 

IVah ! An exclamation of astonishment. ' 

TFwbngool. A flying-fox. 

Zenana. Women’s apartments ; a liarem. 

Znmboorln. A shorter weapon Ilian a ginjal, hut of hirger calibre. 


Elemust Laxocage. 

Ehlnree. Let go. 

Mult. Sit down. 

Dli ut. Lift, or lay hold. 

Dhult. Step lack. 

Dug. Step o\ er. 

Haul. Get up. 

Tate. T«m round. 

Taic-dhitl. Back and turn. 
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old Calcutta. ' 


Crown 8vo , cloth. 

HARTLY HOUSE, CALCUTTA. 


Reprinted from the edition of >780. with Notes by the late 
JOHN MACf ARLAN C 

formerly Librarian of the Imperial Library, Calcutta). 
Introduction by Mr. G. \V HARWICH, 

Preface by Mr H. C. A. COTTON, and a Map. 
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Large crown S\o , cloth gilt, to*. 6J. net. Us 9 3 

THE SEVEN CITIES OF DELHI. 


By 'GORDON RISLEY HEARN, 
Captain Ko\<ji Enginten. 

With 24 Illustrations, and Plans. 


conten rs. 

Modem Delhi and the Ridge — 
The Flains to the South of 
Delhi— The Stncn Cilia of 
Delhi — Old Delhi — Siri, 
Tughluhahad and Jaginponah 
— Firoaabad and the Delhi 0} 
Sber Shab — ■Shah Jahinabari 
—Delhi before ihe Mughal 
Conijnc*! — Delhi in Moghal 
Times — Delhi under “John 
Company"' — The Mutiny of 
1857, and the Siege -Delhi 
»ime 1857- 
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SIMLA: 

Past & Present 

By E. J. BUCK. 
Dedicated to His Excculincy 
LosdCceeot, G.M.S.I., G.C.I.E. 

Beil‘S * complete account of the 
Origin, Early History, and Develop- 
ment of Simla, the Summer Resi- 
dence of the Government of India, 
with descriptions of interesting Per- 
sonages and their Residences, and 
an account of the Social Functions 
and Amusements of the Station. 

Piinttr — Resident* and Vuiior* w3l 
be both intlnieted and amoted by ihe 
ttoriet of tociit life in the olt day*, and the 
illustration* wilt add to llieir enjoyment of 
the letterpreu. Nothing bat bem forgotten. 
It ahould be read by everyone," 



Demy Evo., cloth. 33 1 pp , tor. 6 J. not. Us. 6. 

THE EXPLORATION OF TIBET. 

ITS HISTORY AND PARTICULARS, FROM 1623 to 1904. 

By Rrvd. GRAHAM SANDBERG, B.A. 

Vith Maps of Tibet and Plan oi the Sacred Gty of Lhasa. 

Atkriaum.—" TbilD a timely and valuable record of the proces* of exploration by 
which Tibet has been gradually revealed to Western Veti , , . A* a chronicle of travel 
and review of exploration, Mr. Sandberg'* work merit* praise fur the cautious eare and 
Industry with which It ha» been compiled. 

TwoVols. Demy 8vo., doth, a+r. Rs. 18. 

THE HISTORY OF CHINA. 

By -DEMETRIUS C. EOULGER. 

Illustrated with Portraits and Maps. 

The Second Volume contains a full History of China and her connection 
with European Nations, and detailed accounts of all events, including the 
Chine-Japan War and its Diplomatic consequences. 

. Rfmm — One cannot read »bi« admirable history without feeling how much 

Mr. bmit-er , lympathK-i have been enlisted by Ihe wonderful record of Chinese achievement 
and Chinese character wbieh be has collected with to much charm and ability." 



IK THACKER <$* CO., LONDON. 
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Royal Svo , panes 289 + cc\., doth gilt, sis. net Rs. 15. 

• THE PEOPLE OF INDIA. 

By Sir HERBERT RISUEY, K.C.I.E., GS.T., J.C.S., 

Director of Ethnography for India, Oflicier d’ Acaditnie, Trance, Corresponding 
Member of the Anthropological Societies of Rome and Berlin, and of the Anthro 
polotpcal Institute of Great Britain and Ireland 
Illustrated with 25 Plates. 


CONTENTS. 

I.— -The Physical Tt pfs. 

It.— S ocial Types. 

III. — Caste in pkovfrus akd 

Pop peak Sawncs 

IV. — Caste and Marr lAcr. 

V.— Caste and Reucuw, 

VI.— THE Origin ot Caste 

VII.- CW«K AND NATION MITT 


L— FRUVFRBS RELATlNGloC tm . 
II —Anthropoid trig Data. 
Ill— S ocial Statistics, 

IV.— Maps ofCasTi. Distribution. 

V. — TrrfORfns or' Caste. 

• VJ.— ModfRn Tjipohds or CaSTK, 
VII— KlUN PQlYDAMtr. 

VIU. — 1 he Santai. and Minds 
T Hint* 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Trontispifce . Mens A gnat Molcm"— Klnmti Temalc — Cluilikali Woman- 
Male and Female of the Tam or Digiru Mishmi Tribe — "Iain Midimi 
Girl — Bor Abor Girl — A ChuldciM Misbim Chic! In I ull Dress — Mile and 
Female of the I/mer Niga Group— tApcim (Sikkim) — Ijmbu. Mile and 
Female — A “ llo" or Kol of Singhbbum— Mumirn of t. hut la Nagpur, Male 
and Female — A Group of Kor« ns — Onans — Juin«y Girls — Typical specimens 
of the luang Tribe, Male and Female— Mile and I emnle of ll.e IV.mil.ar 
1 rtbe. 

Map «if India strotwNC Ditrstoss of Races. 

FutpHt —' "The apparently inextricable tingle of Indian rices, customs and 
r* Iigions, seems, rn the author's able hinds, to fill mto their a II01 ted pi ice in the 
scheme of things, and with masterly Insight the broad principle* uhic'i under! e 
them ore clearly disclosed ” 
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Demy 8vo., doth, 151. net. Rs 10. 

THE HISTORY' OF ASSAM. 

By E. A. GAIT, I.CS. 

With Photogravure Phtes and a Map. 

CONTENTS — Prehistoric nnd Trail.tion.il Rulers— The iVriod from the Seventh 
10 the Twelfth Centuries — Events of Thirteenth to 1 iftecmh Centuries (excluding 
Ahem H if lory)— The Koch Kings— The Rise of the Ahorn Kingdom— The Period 
of tlie Muhammadan Wars — T1 c Climacteric of Ahom Rule — T he Decay and Fall 
of the Ahom Kingdom — T he Ahorn S) stem of Government — Tlie Karachis— Tlic 
Jaintia Kings — Manipur — Sylhet — The Rurmcse War — Consolidation of British 
Rule— Relations with Frontier Trities— Important Ltents of Recent Times— 
Grow I h of Ten Industry. 

Second Edition Revised Crown Svo , 

71 6 <4 Rs. 5.10. 

HINDU MYTHOLOGY: 

VEDIC AND TURANIC. 

By Rev. V. J. WILKINS 
(Kite of the London Missionary Society, Calcutta 1 
Illustrated by too Engravings, chiefly from 
Drawings by Native Artists. 

Indian Daily ATim.— *• J n Mr. Wilkins' book we 
liave an illustrated manual, the study Of which will 
lay a solid found ition for more advanced know 
ledge, while it wall furnish those who may hate the 
desire without having the time or opportunuy to go further into the subject, with p 
real!) extensive stock of accurate information.' 

Second Edition. Revised. Crow n 8\o .7 x Rs 5 10. 

MODERN HINDUISM. 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE RELIGION’ AND LIFE OF THE HINDUS IN 
NORTHERN INDIA. 

By Rev. W. J. 'WILKINS, 

CONTEN ra— Life and Worship— Morals—' Woman— Caste— Sects— Death — 
Shradha — Future Life. 

Saturday Rctitrvr . — '* lie writes with a Lberal and comprehensive spirit ” 

Crown Svo., cloth, tax. net. Rs. 8. 

HINDU CASTES AND SECTS. 

An Exposition of the Ongin of the Hindu Giste Sj-stem and the bearing of 
the Sects towards each other and towards other Religious Systems. 

By Pandit JOGENDRA NATH BH ATTACH ARYA, M.A, D.L. 

itadrai valuable work. . . . The author has the courage of 

Ms convictions. ^ 
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• Second Edition. Crown 8\o., cloth, 7 1 . 6,/. net. Rs. 5. 

THE HINDOOS AS THEY ARE. 

A DESCRIPTION OF THE MANNERS, CUSTOMS, 

AND INNER LIFE OF HINDOO SOCIETY, BENGAL. 

By SHIB CHUNDER BOSE. 

Wes/mtnster Gatetfe . — "Shib Chunder Bose is an enlightened Bengali of 
matured conviction and character, and his extended nnd vtned experience eminently 
tiualify him for lifting the veil from the inner life of bis countrjmen." 


Crown 8ro., doth gilt, y. 6<f. net. Rs. 2.8. 

THE ETHICS OF ISLAM. 

By AMEER ALI, CJ.E. 

An attempt towards the exposition of IslAmtc Ethics in the English Language. 
Besides most of the Koranic ordinances, a number of the precepts and sayings of 
the Prophet, (lie Caliph All, and "Our Lady" are translated and given. 


Demy 8\o., cloth, 15.'. net Rs. to 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF ‘ 
ISLAMIC CIVILISATION. 

By S. KHUDA BUKSH, ALA, B.CX. 

Including a Translation of Von Kri Mlr's “ CulturgeschichtlKhe Steifruge * 


Volume I. Rojal 8*0 , cloth, »y net. Rs. 10. 

A HISTORY OF THE GREAT -MOGHULS; 

Or, A History of the Badshahate of Delhi from 1393 A.D. to 
1733; with an Introduction concerning ■ the Mongols and 
Moghuls of Central Asia, 

By PRINGLE KENNEDY, M.A., BX. 

Second Edition. 8vo., doth. 61. Rs. 4. 

REPRESENTATIVE INDIANS. 

By C. P. P1LLAI, BA 
Forty Biographies, with Portraits. 

Sheri JLograjducj of the best representatives of the new ivpe of men »ho bare 
tieen brought into existence in Indin since the growth of British power in that land. 



THACKER SF1KK CO., CALCUTTA. 3 

Invaluable te all »bo take an Intereit In Naval Matteta. 
PUBLISHED ANNUALLY. 

THE NAVAL POCKET BOOK. 

Edited hy GEOFFREY S. LAIRD CLOWES. 

Clotli ,6m> . si X « * I in - ?'• 

— — " 975 pages, on thin pnper. weighing io oz. 

« ALL THE NAVIES OF THE WORLD AT 
A GLANCL. 

Containing complete information regarding 
all the Navies of the World. 

An indispensable Companion to the Nasal 
Officer— Active anil Reserve 
contents. —Thu N.wits of all 
Nations. Class'fied and Analytical 
List: Battleships. Ironclads. Gunboats; 
Cruisers. Torpedo Boats, and Destroyers ; 
Hospital. Harbour, Training Ships, etc., 
etc.— D ry Docks— Guns and Sm\ll 
Arms— Submarines— Various Useful 
Tables— Stfam Trials — Plans of 
Ships Showing Armours, Decks. etc — 

I 1 COMPLLTL IVDVY OF SHIPS BY NAME. 

Lord Charles Ueresfobd, in a letter, says-— "It is one of the most 
useful and handy works of reference on naval mailers that 1 know of, and 
invaluable to all who take an interest in naval matters." 


DREADNOUGHT. 





SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATION. 

rail MdU CiittU . — “The information contained upon the navies of the 
world Is most complete and comprehensive, and the ooo pages of printed matter 
are remarkable for con taming so much in so small a compass." 
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Royal 8vo., cloth, 400 pages, 2 u net. Us. 28 6. 

THE IMPERIAL JAPANESE NAVY. 

By FRED T. JANE. 

ITS HISTORY 1 ROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESEN’ V D \Y. 

Plans, Photographs, and full descriptions of all Ships in the Japanese Navy, 
Dockyards, and Arsenals 

The Onita-Tapanesc War. with official reports and hitherto unpublished 
details, furnished in each case by officers who actually participated in (he events 
described 

The Far Eastern Problem— from Ihe Japanese Standpoint. 

With over 80 Illustrations from Sketches and Drawings by Japanese Artists and 
from Photographs. 

Natal and Military Record . — " This is a most excellent book, useful not 
alone its a handbook to the fleet, but as a complete gtirde Co the w boie of the sea 
service, and should prove of unmistakable value to professional men of any 
nauonality." 

The Spectator . — “Our readers hid better study Mr. Jane's book; it is the 
best account extant of the Japanese Navy, and Its possibilities as indicated by the 
Japanese officer " 


Royal 8»o , cloth, 730 pp , 251 net. Us. at. 14 
Uniform with “The Imperial Japanese Navv.” 

THE IMPERIAL RUSSIAN NAVY. 

By FRED T. JANE. 

I Vl th ever 130 Illustrations from Sketches and Drawings hy the Author and from 
Photographs, 

Some of the Principal Contents. 

The Germ of the Russian Navy, 865-1645— Peter the Great's founding of the 
Russian Navy — Iis Rattles — Its History — Detailed Descriptions (with photo- 
graphs and phns) of all the Ships at present on ibe Russnn Sivy List , of ill 
the Russnn Dockyard.— Russia's Shipbuilding I’rogr-iinnir; — Projected Ship 
Canals — The Personnel of the Hcct— Anglo Russian Relations— biographies 
and Services of Cnlis!) Officers who have served in the Russian Niry—Mins 
of Battles— A Complete List of Russian War Ships, built and building 
The Times.—' “roll of information compiled with liudible skill and Industry, 
not the least instructive part of it being thvt w hrch drals « ufi the personnel of the 
Russnn Navy, about which the average Lnglish reader knows, as a rule, little or 
nothing.” 

Daily Nties.— U Mr. Jane’* volume of more thin 700 pages miy lie described 
os an up to date, well-arranged, and concise encyclopaedia of its subject." 
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Second Edition Demy Bso., doth. jir. net. Ks. 7.14- 

FORTIFICATION AS APPLIED TO 
SCHEMES. 

is l'UC I ALLY PREPARE!) FUR PROMOTION EXAMINATIONS. 

By Lt-CoL L. J. SHADWELL, p.s^., and 
Major W. EWBANK, R.E., DA.A.G. for Instruction. 

Dread Arrow — "This «OiL is designs! to assist officers in preparing for 
examinations, and. unlike many works we could name, it senes its purpose exactly. 

. [In preparation. 

Second Edition. Si* Maps. Demy 810., cloth, 61. net. R*. 4 8. 

Enlarged and brought up to date by Lt -Col. L. J. SlIADWELL. p.s.c. 

NORTH-WEST FRONTIER WARFARE. 

By Colonel J. SHERSTON. 

Army and Xavy Gau'lt . — ''The treatment of this subject is most practical. 
... Its author is an officer of great experience who knows exactly what arc the 
essentials of the work.” 

Demy 8 vo., cloth, 8 j 6d net Ks. 6 8 

NOTES, QUESTIONS, AND ANSWERS ON 
MILITARY LAW. 

TIIE MANUAL OF MILITARY LAW AND INDIAN 
ARTICLES OF WAR SPECIALLY Pit I PARED TOR PROMOTION 
EXAMINATION. 

By Lt.-Col. L. J. SHAD W ELL, p.s.c., Suffolk Regiment. 

Broad Arroio — ” We hue before referred to the advantage of this system of 
instruction. . . . Both the questions and answers are written in a concise and 
easily remembered form, which will be found of great assistance to the student," 

Fourth Lditiun Ic»p 8vo 

BARROW'S 

SEPOY OFFICERS’ MANUAL. 

THOROUGHLY REVISED AND BROUGHT UT TO DATE, 

By Lieut. M. S. HETETT, 

7th Duke of Connaught's Own Rajputs. 

[ in the press. 

Feap, 8vo., doth, as. 6.1. net. Ks. 2. 

TRANSPORT OF HORSES BY SEA. 

By E. E. MARTIN, A.V.D. 

Jlinls foe the Management and Treatment of Horses on Shipboard, from actual 
experience gamed on Active Service. 
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- SwnJ tuition. IVmr flio.. doth, tor. W. Ks. 7 14. 

BULLET AND SHOT 

IN INDIAN TORIiST, 1’I.AIN, AND HIM* 
WITH HINTS TO BEGINNERS IN INDIAN SHOOTING. 
By C. E. M. RUSSELL 

(Tate Senior Ocj-uty Coiuervuor of Forests, Mysore .Service) 

List of Confcofs. 

The Indian Jliion — Ihson Shooting — t lints to llegimers — The Wild R.ifTalo, the 
Vale, and the T*(ne —The Tiger — Incidents in Tiger Shooting— -The Panther. 
1 Joining Clrertib, Clouded lvo;>ir>!. Snow 1-eoixinl, and Indian JJon — Ibe 
Chief thru* of India— The Indian Elepluni— The Derr of India nn<l the 
Ilimalty.u— The Ncilgherty Wild Goat — The WiIdGo.it* or Cashmere and 
l.id.ikh — The WiM Sheen of India— The KhlniccroM v itnd Saida: of India 
—Small Annuals worth Shooting— G tme Ihrds and Wild Foal of India— 
Poacher* and Nuisances— Camp Equipment, Outfit. Servant*, etc — Rifles, 
Gum, Ammunition, etc,— Hint* on Skinning and the I 'reservation of Trophies, 
etc , etc. 

S/i/vnfjjr AVsvVjc. — “W e Inve nothing but praise for bis accuracy and for the 
value of Ms practical ndvice. . . . Not a few of the clupters are very attractive 
reading, being full of evening anecdote and picturesque reminiscences. ... Ill* 
chapters on forest campaigning, camp equipment, and sporting lotteries deserve 
careful attention.” 

CM l and Military 0 .uette (Lahore) — ' •' . . . Cannot fait to appeal to 
sportsmen of every standing, from the veriest tyro, to whom it, mu prove 
particularly useful, to the oldest hand at the game. . . , The general excellence 
and completeness of the book should ensure it the position of a standard work.” 


' Second Ialiuou. Foil Bvo., or. 6 if, net. Ks. a 4. 


SEONEE; 

OR, CAMP LIFE ON THE 
SATPl/RA RANGE. 

A Talc of Indian Adventure. 

By R. A. STERNDALE, 
KR.GA, F.2LS. 

Illustrated ly the Authar 



With an Appendix conlaming a lirief Topographical and Historical Account 
of the District of Seonee, in the Central Provinces of India 




and great, relates VJ^?, n ’ OSt kinds of * t ] < ’ nn Ban*®, small 

are each dcscnpuve oNt «P^nences In chapters »hich 
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THE INDIAN FIELD SHIKAR BOOK. 

By V. S. BURKE, 

Editor ami Proprietor of “The Indian rieUV 
CONTENTS —Ittc Gavik Hi cords of -" l RorniFs : laical Ntnus. Habitat. 
Description. Measurements, etc.— I.vsn ami W\tfr Gamp nines: Local 
.Names, Habitat, Description. Measurements, Weights, CVortlion. ere —F tsff : 
River, Esiuaru) and lank, ’) ackh Jims, s risons, J.oc-il Names, Wrights, 
Measurements, Inscription, etc — 1-qvH’Mi st : Guns, Rifles and Ammuni- 
tion IHk Bungalows Nlnknr Wrinkles I_atrit Gnmc Laws ami Regulations for all 
the Snorting Dutnris of Indtt. Gone Registers in Scpiritc I ‘oriel {Refills 
available) nml much Me>ccl) Menus Spoiling Information. 

Com/ifa l from Hu highest aulhonfut anJ hreu*ht tomf-fatAy »// ft > tfafo. 

Pke hnghiMman — "A !w»£-filt "ant fits lx eft supplied. . , . The failure 
hit strikes one most is tlie ciwnjaleicncss of the work . . should In of the 

Verj greatest use to sportsmen . unique ond valuable in ever) rest'd ” 1 

i ht Planter — A .cry useful little shikar pocket book . . . gives nil the 
information tint tull enabled slxxuer to identify n game bird or ascertain whether 
he has beta luck) enough to get n record head . . . Contains a quantity of 
information of n very practical nature . . No sportsman uho invest* Rs. 5 lit 
the Indian /red/ handbook is likely to regret it * 


Second Ldition. Tetp. 8vo., cloth, 6r. net. Rs. 4. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S MANUAL. 


In Quest of Game in Kttlu, Lahoul, and La dak to the Tso Moran 
Lake, with Notes on Shooting in Spiti, Bara Bagahal, ‘Chamba, 
and Kashmir, and a Detailed Description of Sport in more than 
100 Nalas. With 9 Maps. 


By Lb- Col. R. H. TYACK.E, late HJfl/s 98tli and 34th Regiments. 

Fhosc who wish to sh'ol in the Knngra District or right up to Lad-ah. could 
not do better than to get that interesting .and well written hole l<ook by Colonel 
Tyafke tin. most practical work ever pi until by .a Himalayan sportsman — The 
l.vcerpt from The Guide to Dharms.il a, the Kangm Valley, and Ktllu By 
) FtTZotUALiv Lev * 

Second Edition Crown Srn, doth, *50 piges, jr. 6 d net. Rs. a 8 


USEFUL HINTS TO YOUNG 
SHIKARIS 

ON THE GUN AND RIFLE. 

By the "LITTLE OLD BEAR.” 

Containing information on every subject necessary for the. young Shikar — 
from his rifle, gun, and omnia mi ion to his camp bit and dress. 
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Imperial i&na, elaili, 580 pages, Or. net Us, 4 9. 

A NATURAL HISTORY 
OF THE MAMMALIA 
OF. INDIA, 

BURMAH AND CEYLON. 

By R, A. STERNDALE, 
F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. 

With 170 Illustrations by the Author and 

Other*. 

’The geographical limits of the present work 
have been extended to all territories likely to 
be reached by the spoilsman from India. It 
is copiously illustrated, not only by the author 
hmvself, but by careful selections made by him 
from the works of welt- known artists. 


Knmolfttyr . — 1 • It is the very modc.1 of what a populir naiurat history should be. ' 
The Times —" The book will, no doubt, be specially useful to the sportsman, 
and indeed has been extended so as to include all territories likely to be reached 
by the sportsman from India. ’ 

The D.nly A Vim—" Has contrived to hit a happy mean between the stiff 
scientific treatise and the bosh of what nny be called anecdotal zoology." 


Oblong folio (18 x 14). pvj*.r iKMttU 71.6,/ net Ks 5 


DENIZENS OF THE JUNGLES. 


A SERIES Or SKETCHES 
OF WILD ANIMALS, 
ILLUSTRATING THEIR 
FORM AND NATURAL 
ATTITUDE. 

By R. A. STERNDALE, 
F.R.G.S., F.Z_S. 


Twelve Magnificent Plates, with 
full descriptive letterpress 
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Ton nil Edition. Super rojal 810 , clolb pit, 338 pages, t+s. net Rs. 

GAME, SHORE, AND WATER BIRDS 
OF INDIA, 

WITH ADDITIONAL REFERENCES TO THEIR ALLIED 
SPECIES IN OTHER PARTS OF THE WORLD. 

By Colonel A. LE MESSURffiR, C.I.E., F.Z.S., F.G.S. 

(tlte R03.1l Engineers). Author of 

“ Kandahvr la 1879." *■ TYom London to Bobbin! and a Ride through Pewit " 



_A Vadi Mecum for the Sportsman, embracing all the Birds at all 
likely to be met -with In a Shooting Excursion. 

JVaiurr . — "Colonel Le Vcssurter writes as a field naturalist for field mluntiM* 
and sportsmen without any great pretensions to scientific knowledge, tun theta is 
no doubt that nil naturalist* will gain usefut hints from this little volume, which 
is profusely illustrated With woodcuts giving the chnraciensiie features of most ol 
the species.*’ 

A'ltaie/ei/jrr.— " Compact in fotni, excellent in method and arrangement, and as 
far as we have been able to test it. rigidly accurate in details. Colonel Le Mrssu tier's 
book should become the laic tnccurn of every sportsman and natunllst wtrom duty 
or pleasure may compel to visit India." 

3 tad rat Timet.—'' Neatly and handily bourn}, well printed and dearly 
illustrated, the t«ol undoubtedly fill? a void In the literature of the day. The 
work is we!! arranged, and will protnMy taVy answer the r«| nVemeots of even a 
Veteran sportsman." 


THACKER, A/Y.VA' «S-* CALCUTTA. 


THE INDIAN DUCKS 

AND THEIR ALLIES. 

By E. C. STUART BAKER. FXS, MJLO.U. 

RUNT. A R1TRINT <»r ARTICLES CONTRIBUTED 
lO TUB JOURNAL OF THU BOMBAY NATURAL 
HISTORY SOCIETY ON 'HUS ATTRACTIVE GROUP 
OF BIRDS 

Tlii* rootl important worl on Indian OmitWo’jr com!. It of abont 300 
in^es of letterpress, with 3^ Chrome lithographed Hales. l'rejiared under . 
the supervision of the well Inown bird artist Mr. Hrr.nl Gronvaht. 


Stoml I xln>on. Crown 810 , paper cover. 21. 6 J net Re. j.la 

THE BIRDS OF CALCUTTA. 


A SERIES OF SHORT 
HUMOROUS BUT l'Anill UL 
DLSCRHOIONS or Till*. 
COMMON BIRDS OI‘ 
CALcurrA. 

By FRANK FINN. F.Z^., 
M.B.O.U. 

(Lite Deputy Superintendent, 
Calcutta Museum). 

With JUuitratlem by JfERRERT GOODCMI.D. 

Fuld. ‘ ■ There it a good deal of Uni life to be observed In and around 
Calcutta, to which Mr. t Inn’s tittle lx>olc will sene as a useful guide, especially ns 
H has some good Hltiilrauons by Mr. Herbert Godchild." 
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Crovtrt 810 . sewed. S' net. Ks. 3 8 

HOW TO KNOW THE INDIAN 


WADERS. 

By 

FRANK FINN, BA.. (Oxo a.), 
F.Z.S., M.B.O.U. 

Retching Waders — Non- Perching 
Waders (including Snipe). 

Cnil anil Military (lase//e.~- 
"Tlic author is a naturalist In the 
best sense of the word, a close 
observer and a humorous writer to 
l>oot Hegives an mtcrwnng Recount 
of every sprcK-s he describes " 



THE WATERFOWL OF INDIA 
AND ASIA. 

Being a New and Enlarged Edition of “HOW TO KNOW THE 
INDIAN DUCKS," but including those species of these Waterfowl which 
arc found in Asji. 

By FRANK FINN, BA (Oxon.), F.Z.S., M.B.O.U. 

Hlth Numttou 1 /llirstratioin. 


THE GAME BIRDS OF INDIA 
AND ASIA. 

By the same Author. 


THACKER \ SP/KK 6* CO., CALCUTTA. 

Snu'l 4tiv , j»pr l-onnlt, 5». net. lit. 3 8. 

GARDEN AND AVIARY BIRDS OF 
INDIA. ■ 

A HANDBOOK FOR FIELD NATURALISTS AND 
BIRD FANCIERS. 

With lllmtrati.'ni Jrju-n fivu l.tft 

By FRANK. FINN, BA., F.Z^., M.B.O.U. 

OI\inj» a complete description of ONI! HUNOKI I) birds, with *etcn 
plates of thill) -one different species. 



P‘°nttr — "This pkasant little l»ok will srrse as .in intr 
Ornithology, and as n \ cry useful guide to those whose hobby is 
Indian htU — -"No one who keeps an nmnr in India 
without M r. 1 inn s little manual." 


xluction to Indian 
bird keeping •' 
can afford to be 
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THACKER &• CO., LOHDOK. 


■ Third Edition. Demy 8vo , cloth 15c. Rs. n_p 

THE ROD IN INDIA. 

BEING HINTS IIOW TO OBTAIN SFORT, WITH 
REMARKS ON THE NATURAL HISTORV OF FISH 
AND THEIR CULTURE. 

By H. S. THOMAS, F.LS. (Madras Cnit Service, Retired), 

Author of" Tank Angling (n India " 


With numerous full-psgr and other Illustrations. 



" A masterly treatise on tlie art of angling." 

Sprclalar . — ‘‘A wore complete guide 10 its subject titan could l>e found 
elsewhere.” - 

Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic Xems . — " fiis hook has been for tears a 
'sumlard work. Perhaps, without injustice to others, it may be described as Me 
standard work upon Induin angling." 

riclJ . — “ To the angler going out to India, Mr. Thomas's book will be a 
necessary psrt of his outfit." 


. crown 8*o 1 cloth Rs -j 

ANGLING ON THE KUMAON 
LAKES. 

WITH A MAP OF THE KUMAON LAKE COUNTRY 
AND PLAN OF EACH LAKE. 

By D tputy-Surge on-Gsne ra! W, WALKER. 

Hayes’ Sparling Kens. — “Written with all the tenderness and attention to 
feral! which chxrtaarises the foil 7 *ets of the gentle art. " 



Thacker, sPtsic & co , Ca lcutta 

Second Cdition. Imp'-rLi) i6mo., cloth, 8 1 . &/. net. Ks. 7.7. 

THE COMMON SliNSC OF RIDINO. 

RIDING FOR LADIES. 

WITH HINTS ON TIIE STABLE. 

By Mrs. POWER O’DONOGHUE. 

With 68 Illustrations by A. CiiANTREY Corfoit i». 

This able and beautiful Volume forms a standard on the subject, and Is 
which no lady can dispense with. 



Reviews cl Second Edition. 

Probltj1 y host book on riding that his ever l>ccn written." 


Iriih r telJ iter style is dear and convincing, and whit she has to say she 

says in the simplest possible manner." 

Lad/s Pictorial. — ■* No more complete treatise on equitation could easily 
be put forward • 

Laditi Field — " Advice on all points connected with the subject is so clearly 
given • . . that not only beginners but experienced riders will find it invaluable." 

••■'The Queen —“The volume his been carefully wntten, and shows ere at 
observation on the part of the water. " 
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Second Edition. Crown 6vo , u. 6 J. net He. i. 

NOTES ON STABLE MANAGEMENT. 

WITH GLOSSARY OF HINDUSTANI 
WORDS. 

By Vety. Col. J. A. NUNN, 
F.R.C.V.S., C.UL, D.S.O. 

This little work is written specially to gne 
tiic new arrunl in India some idea as to the 
management of his horses, especially those 
who are getting up a stable for the first time. 
It contains intaluable hints and information, 
only to be learned in the ordinary way by 
long and often bitter experience. 

Indian Daily Nrtt't — '‘The notes are eminently 
practical, and give sound advice on everything 
pertaining to the proper care of horses, such as can be 
utilised by the uninitiated to the best advantage.*’ 

Fifth Edition. reap 8vo., cloth, jr. net. Rs 2. 

INDIAN HORSE NOTES. 

By Major C . 

An Epitome of Useful Information arranged for ready reference on Emergences, 
and specially adapted for Officers and Mofussil Residents All technical terms 
explained and simplest remedies selected. 

Fcap 8io.. limp doth, ti 6 J. net Re. 1. 

GUIDE TO EXAMINATION OF HORSES 
FOR SOUNDNESS. 

A HANDBOOK FOR STUDENTS AND BEGINNERS. 

By J, M OORE, F.R.C.V.S., Army Vety. Dept. 

Fcap 8vo. cloth. t$t net Rs ro 

CALCUTTA RACING CALENDAR. 

Published Annually by Authority of the 

CALCUTT A TURF CLUB. 

Tcap 8vo., doth, 3,. net Rs. 2 

' CALCUTTA TURF CLUB 

RULES of racing. 

In force from ,-i April, 1907, including R-guUtions engirding Racing. 

Lotteries, Betting, Defaulters, etc., etc. 




v> It' THACKER CO., f.QXDOX. 

Ihtiiiy 6>o , Jill lops, 'I weniy four Volumes, complete, ^rj ran nrl. 

THE CD/7/0, V f)E LUXE OF THE 

WORKS of G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


Edited by tfi* Right Hon. Sit HERBERT MAXWELL, Bari. 



XI THE WHITE ROSE. Mutinied by H Bran. 

XII ROY’S WIFE, Illustrated by C*cu. A lock. 

XIII SATANCLLA. Illustrated by C If. JaLLAttO. 

XIV. DIGBY GRAND Illustrated by II. it. Bnocic. 

XV. SARCHEDON. Mutinied by HaaitixGTON I!i»d 

XVI. ROSINE, and SISTER LOUISE Illustrated by H. SI. Chock 

XVII. KATE COVENTRY. Illustrated by H. M Chock. 

XVIII CERISE. Illustrated by II M. Beoe*. 

XIV. QUEENS MARIES Illustrated by G. H. Janeiro. 

XX. HOLMBY HOUSE. Illustrated by G K. Jaiaskd. 

XXI. GENERAL BOUNCE. Illustrated by II M. Brock. 

XXI r. GLADIATORS. Illustrated by Haax/vcrroir Etro 
XXIII GOOD FOR NOTHING. Illustrated by H M Crock. 

XXIV. THE INTERPRETER Illustrated by H. M. B*ock. 

Saturday Krvim — “Fulfils emy requirement of the book lover in paper, type, tllus 


* Crown 8\o . cloth, y neb Rs. a 

STATION POLO. 

By Lieut. HUGH STEWART (Lucifer). 

Content*. 

THE POLO POXY: The Raw Pony— Prelimm-try Training— First Introduction 
— Stable Management — Tricks — Injuries — Shoeing STATION POLO. 
Station Polo. How shall we Play?— The Procrastinator-—' The Polo Scurry— 
Idios) nerasies — Types — Individual v. Combined Taciics — Odds and Ends. 



THACKER , SPIKK &• CO., CALCUTTA. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo , it. &/. net. Re. *• 

NOTES ON STABLE MANAGEMENT. 

WITH GLOSSARY 01 * HINDUSTANI 
WORDS. 

By Vtty. Col. J. A. NUNN, 
F.R.C.V.S.. C.IJL, D.S.O. 

This little work is written specially to give 
the new arrival in India some idea as to the 
management of his horses, especially those 
who are getting up a stable for the first time. 
It contains invaluable hints and information, 
only to be learned in the ordinary way by 
long and often bitter experience. 

Indian Daily Krtvi —"The notes are eminently 
practical, »nd £i*e sound advice on everything 
pertaining to the proper care of hones, such as can be 
utilised by the uninitiated to the best advantage." 



I iflh Edition I'cap. Svo . cloth. 31. net. Rs a. 

INDIAN HORSE NOTES. 


By Major C . 

An Epitome of Useful Information arranged for ready reference on Emergences, 
and specially adapted for Officers and Mofussil Residents All technical terms 
explained and simplest remedies selected. 


Tcap. 8vo., limp doth, 11. 6 d net. Re. x. 

GUIDE TO EXAMINATION OF HORSES 
FOR SOUNDNESS. 


A HANDBOOK TOR STUDENTS AND BEGINNERS. 
By J. MOORE, F.R.C.V.S., Army Vety. D tp t. 

1 cap. 8vo . cloth 15.1 net. R-. 10 

CALCUTTA RACING CALENDAR. 

Published Annually by Authority of the 
CALCUTTA TURF CLUB. 


reap 8vo , doth y net Rs. s 

' CALCUTTA TURF CLUB 

RULES OF RACING. 

In force from I si April, .90;, melodic R^,l„ io „ s 

Lotteries, Betting, Defaulters etc , etc, “ 


Racing, 



It' Tit ACKER & CO., LONDON. 
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Sctotul Edition Crown 8vo , doth. 

DOGS FOR HOT CLIMATES. 

A Guide for Residents in TropIc.il Climates 
as to suitable Breeds, their respective Uses. 
Management, and Doctoring. 

By VERO SHAW 


Captain M. H. HAYES- 
Enlarged ami brought lip to date by 
W. S. BURKE, 

£JjMr f/ " Tit JnJmn FitU." 

AVith 34 Illustrations from Photographs, 

Indian Phnleri GattUt — The author) of ‘Dogs for Hot Climates* show 
In a concise practical way how 10 treat dogs, and what breeds best stand hot 
iJnmtcs. The book should be on every one’s table, for sensible treatment will 
save the life of many a valuable nnd much -loved pet.” 

f/» /»r/ 1 rd //.!». 

Seven h Edition. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, ar. 6 J. net Re. 1.8. 

INDIAN NOTES ABOUT DOGS: 

THEIR DISEASES AND TREATMENT. 

By Major C . 

Medical Treatment — Rales for Feeding — Prescriptions — Diseases of Dogs — 
Description of Vanous Breeds — Advice on the Importation of Dogs 
to India — Hindustani Vocabulary. 



Crown Sro.. doth. 4/. 6 d. net Rs. 3. 

THE MANAGEMENT AND • 
BREEDING OF DOGS IN INDIA, 

AND THE POINTS TO BREED FOR. 

By KADER 

{Assia. Of the English Kennel Club). 

-drum.— *' A book of this kind, in a country where good and experienced judges 
are scarce, and where reference to standard authority is often needed, was 
much wanted." 



THACKER, SP1XK & CO., CALCUTTA. 
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Crown 8 4f>., doth, 41. 6J. Kfc 3. 


THE INDIAN COOKERY BOOK. 



By a Thirty Years' 
Resident. 

A PRACTICAL HAND- 
ROOK to the KITCHEN 
IN INDIA, ADAPTED 

TO THE 

THREE PRESIDENCIES. 

Containing original ami Approval 
Recipes in every Department of 
Indian Cookery — Recipe* for Sum- 
mer leverages nrd Horne made 
I.iqueurs — Medicinal and oilier 
Recipes, together with a varkiy of 
things worth knowing. 

Pioneer — ‘'The oldest hut still 
the I icst cookery book." 


Vrdu Translation of the al.we 1 n Ptrsian character. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo., board', 3J. 6 d. Rs. 3.8. 

BAKER AND COOK. 

A DOMESTIC MANUAL FOR INDIA. 

By Mrs. R. TEMPLE WIGHT. 

Pioneer.—" The outcome of long eipenenee and many |mtient expenmems." 
T nghihman . — “ No belter authority on milters relating to the Kitchen and 
all that pertains to cumne is to be found than Mrs. Temple Wright." 


Crown 8vo.. paper boards, jr. net. Rs. 2. 

“WHAT” AND “HOW/ 


WHAT SHALL WE HAVE? and 

HOW SHALL WE HAVE IT? 


By Miss £. S. FOYNTER. 


t aim at betng an Instructor In the Art of Cookery. It his 
long felt n-ed. a cheap handbook, giving a variety of dishes 


tnade of materials readily obtained m any part of India. 
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W. THACKER <&* CO, LONDON. 


Third Edition. Cron a 8»o., cloth, 600 pages, +r. &/, n «t. Rs. 3. 

THE MEMSAHIB’S 

BOOK OF COOKERY. 

Twits of India. — " It contains much useful information, nnd cannot 
fill to be 0/ assistance to alL" 

iSmo., cloth, ir. 61 1 net. Re. 1. 

BOOK OF CAKES, BISCUITS, &c. 

WITH REMARKS ON OVENS, AND A HINDU- 
STANI VOCABULARY. 

* By CARRIE CUTCREWE. 

Crown 8vo., piper boards, 41. 6d. net. Rs. 3. 

SIMPLE MENUS AND RECIPES. 

FOR CAMP, HOME, AND NURSERY. 

By LUCY CARNE. 

Containing Menus nnd Recipes for Meals in Camp— Afternoon Teas— Station 
Dinners — Me-ils for Children, nnd many useful Hints for 1 louseu ires In India. 

Second Lduion I-ori(T tamo., paper board*, j-r. net. If*, a. 

EVERYDAY MENUS FOR 
INDIA. 

By W. 5. BUPK-E, Editor “Indian Field.** 

These Every da) Menus arc such as any average Native 
C00V can undertake. and ha»e been selected with special 
regard to the modente purse. 

Contents. 

Everyday Menus. March to Jirr, July to October, 

November to l'e binary— Kitchen Calendar— lict ard 
C0I1J UV.it! rr Dinfrry — Special l*re« Marts — P- tapes. 




THACKER , SP1XK t- CO., CALCVT1A. Jl 

USEFUL MANUALS by Miss PEARSON and Mb. EYRDE. 

l.imp paper. Crown 8vo, Lach if. 6,/. net. Re. i. 

BREAD, PASTRY, AND BUTTER 
MAKING 

IN INDIA AND THE COLONIES. 

SWEETS & HOW TO MAKE THEM. 

A HANDBOOK OF CONFECTIONERY. 


Now Ready Two Volumes. Demy 8vo , 6 s net. Rs. 4 

THINGS FOR THE COOK. 


(NI’MAT-KHANA.) 

By "SHALOT.” 

A NEW COOKERY BOOK 
Voi. I . Tnglish, Rs 2, Vo) II 
Urdu. Rs. 2 

Tins most useful book is puli 
hshed in two volumes — the first 
in English, designed for the 
housekeeper, the second m 
Urdu, for the cook ; the numliers 
of the Recipes correspond in 
both. The author, who has had 
many years" intimate experience 
of Indian Cookery, has collected 
together a most mneil and taste- 
ful assortment of proved receipts. 
Jt is hoped that the novel 
arrangement of placing Urdu and 
English equally at the disposal 
of purchasers of the book will 
smooth over the many difficulties 
that have hitherto edsted 1* 
making the Cook understand 
what ts actuallv wanted. 
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ir. THACKER & CO., LONDON. 


Third Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 600 pages, 41. 61 /. net. Rs. 3. 

THE MEMSAHIB’S 

BOOK OF COOKERY. 

Times of India . — 11 It contains much useful information, and cannot 
fail to be of assistance to alt." 

j8mo., cloth, 11. ftd. net. Re. 1. 

BOOK OF CAKES, BISCUITS, &c. 

WITH REMARKS ON OVENS, AND A HINDU- 
STANI VOCABULARY. 

By CARRIE CUTCREWE. 

Crown 8»o., paper boards, 4s. 6d. net. Rs. 3. 

SIMPLE MENUS AND RECIPES, 

FOR CAMP, HOME, AND NURSERY. 

By LUCY CARNE. 

Containing Menus and Recipes for Meals in Camp— Afternoon Teas— Station 
Dinners— Meals for Children, and many useful Mints for Housewives In India. 

•Second Ldition. Long j smo.. paper boards, 3>. nel Rs. =. 

EVERYDAY MENUS FOR 
INDIA. 

By 'W. S. BURKE, Editor “Indian Field.” 

These Everyday Menus arc such as any average Native 
Cook ctn undertake, and have been selected with special 
regard to the moderate purse. 

Contents. 

Everyday Minus: March to Jure, July to October, 

NoveOiter to February— Kitchen Calendar— lfol and 
Cold Weather Dinners — Special RreaUists— Recipes. 





THACKER^ SPIS’K CO., CALCVTJ A. Jl 

USEFUL MANUALS by Miss PEARSON and Mrs. BYRDE. 
Limp jviper. Crown 810. l-acli if CJ. net- Rf. *. 

BREAD, PASTRY, AND BUTTER 
MAKING 

IS INDIA AND THE COLONIES. 

SWEETS & HOW TO MAKE THEM. 

A HANDBOOK OF CONFECTION DRY. 


Sow Ready Two Volumes. Demy 8v o . 6>. ncL Rs. 4. 

THINGS FOR THE COOK. 

(NI’MAT-KHANA.) 

By “ SHALOT.” 

A NEW COOKERY BOOK 
Vol I , English, Rs 2, Vol II 
Urdu. Rs 2 

Tins most useful book is pub- 
lished in two volumes— the first 
In r.ngl nil. designed for the 
housekeeper, the second in 
Urdu, for the cook ; the numbers 
of the Recipes correspond in 
botli. The author, who has had 
rainy years' intimate experience 
of Indian Cookery, has collected 
together a most varied and taste- 
ful assortment of proved receipts 
It is hoped that the novel 
arrangement of placing Urdu and 
English equally at the disposal 
of purchasers of the book will 
smooth over the many difheulties 
that have hitherto existed in 
making the Cook understand 
what is actually wanted. 
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IV. THACKER 6* CO., LONDON. 


Second Edition. Crown 810 , 6'. net Ks -j 8 

COW KEEPING IN INDIA . 

By ISA TWEED. 

A Simple and Practical Bool, on their Care and Treatment, their various 
Breeds, and the means of rendering them profitable. 

► , II Vi 39 Must/ nitons of the various Btteds of 

{ij t Cattle, durum from Thctografhs by R, A, 

• A £pi Home Xtws.—" IJv the aid of this volume 

Mffp- ft, ’> oue of ^ordinary intelligence ^ind^mdusiry 

"Vn .1 fadras Afait — "A most useful contribution 

» to a v ery import.™ t subject, and « e can strongly 


Second Edition Crown Svo , boards, js. net. R s, 2. 

COWS IN INDIA AND POULTRY. 

THEIR CARE AND MANAGEMENT. 

By Mrs. JAMES. 

Cm/ and Military G suite — " \ simple and practical bool, the result of 


POULTRY KEEPING IN INDIA. 

By ISA TWEED. 

A Simple and Practical Pool on the Care 
and Treatment of Prultry, their various 
llrceit*, and the means of rendering them 
profi table. 


Madras At til — • \ N>ol vthkti 


THACKER, SPINK ** CO., CALCUTTA. 
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Crown 8«> . [uprr lioards, sr. net. Rs. 3.8. 

CANARY KEEPING IN INDIA. 

By ISA TOED. 

A Simple and Practical Book on their Care and Treatment and Selection. 


With numtrout lltmtl ati.'ns. 

Contents. — The Canary Bird — 
Cages — Food Stuff— Varieties 
of Bird 4— Selecting and Mating 
— Breeding — Moult — Avnries — 
Canary Miscellany — Buying — 
Vermin — Colour • Feeding — 
Diseases. 



< town 8\o iloih y 6rf. net Rs 2.8 


HANDBOOK ON DUCKS, GEESE, 
TURKEYS, 


GUINEA-rOWLS, PEA-HENS, 
AND RABBITS. 

By ISA TWEED. 

Fully llluttraUd. 

A Simple and Practical I took on their 
Care and Treatment, thar various Breeds, 
and the means of rendum ' them profit- 
able. * 


PIGEONS, 
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W. THACKER &* CO., LOKDOX. 


Fifth Edition. Imperial ifinio , doth, 700 pages. 15s, net, Rs. 1 


A MANUAL OF GARDENING 

FOR BENGAL, UPPER AND SOUTHERN INDIA. 


By Rev. T. A. C. FIRJVHNGER, HA. 

With Portrait and Biography. 

Thoroughly revised and brought up to date by J. Cameko.v, F.L.S., 
Supt. Mysore Government Gardens, Bangalore. 



CONTENTS; 

P.tRT I. 

Gardening Operations. 
Chap. I. Chmaie — Soil — Mamins, 


ledges— lioemg amt 
Diggi ng — Irrigation— Drainage 
— Conservatories— IVtelHouscs 
* — Decorations — . Implements— 
Shades — I.ibets — Vermin — 
Weeds. 

Chap Itf Seeds — Seed Sowing— 
Pot Culture — Ilanting amt 
Transp' mting — Cuttings — 
l.-tyers — Gooter-Grafnng and 
Arching — Pudding — Pruning 
and Root Pruning — Convey, 
a nee — Calendar of Operations. 


Par 


II. 


e Vegetable Girdcn. 


Pt 


r III. 




InJtiin /ie/,/.— " I'rom beginning 

an old popular work which past generations hue regarded 
with the minutest SuHruc'ions, o(t tr in- broughlup to d.lte of 

have devoted an enormous amount df tune, labour, and otvn ... , 

tion . . !■ teelv embellished with woodcuts, the work forms a regular epn. 

tor the student, 'while to those of es^nence the top''"” index - ■* ' 


I'ruil Garden and fernery 
Part IV. 

The Ilnwcr Garden — Index. 

of the Fifth Edition of 
jJt maun, teems 
... res user, who must 
d observation 1 


if the phnts are given, will prose of service 


C rown #vo . c'oth, 31 6 .C n 


THE AMATEUR GARDENER IN 
THE HILLS. 


Hint* from various authorities on Carden Management adapted to the Hills, 
also a few Hint* on Fowl*. PigevT*, ami Rabbits and various Recipes <iw. 
netted with the above subjects which are n ot com monly f rand iij recipe limits. 

By AN AMATEUR. 



Dc fay 810 . cloth gill, 70 o pages, 15/- net. Ri, to. 

FLORA SIMLENSIS. 

A HANDBOOK OF THE FLOWERING PLANTS OF SIMLA 
AND NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

By the late CoL Sb HENRY COLLETT, K.CLB., F.L^, Bengal Army. 


With »n Introduction t>y \r. Iturrtsrc Hfu<ur. I.Ks., t'.J.l. rt th 
KovM CiiTdcm, Kcw ; nml 300 11 ’aMr.ittont In ihr tm iln»n hy Mi* MTRmi tii 
A lbtl It lh« tl'lhmum, KrwlUnlrnt; onil a Mj|>. 

JVm, f»o„ i*tprr, 11 ihi B antnv 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

A HANDBOOK F«»R AMATEURS IN IMU.V 
By Mr*. TEMPLE WRIGHT. 

Hi**! e«i , <Jot% too tnt»». 74. tJ. iv t. R». £ 

ROXBURGH'S FLORA 1NDICA. 

By the Iite W. ROXBURGH, M.D, FJLS.E, etc. 
miSt. A COMPLETE MACRtniO.V Of INIUaS MAMS. 
Reme*e 4 /i/.fa'in frrro Ciry'* Elticrt cf HS2, *rvl Kin* tta enfy 
ccciylrte handbaek cl Led-ifl ITjelj cRihuJV. 
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Second edition. Deny 8%o. {700 pages'). cloth, ijj. net. Rs. 10. 

HANDBOOK OF INDIAN 
AGRICULTURE. 

By the late N. G. MUKERJI, M.A., H.RA.G, MJtAS, 
Professor of Agriculture, Civil Engineering College, Sibpur, Bengal 
U'ftt ttUSt.Wi/t JHtret/altiW. 

CONTENTS :~Part I. — Soils Fan II. — Implements. Part III. — Crops. 
Fart It'. — Manures. Fart V, — Methods of Analyst*. Fart VI.— 

Cattle, Fart VII.— Insects ami Fungus Pests. Part V til. —Famines 

r HgUshman — " A valuable aiil to the higiier teaching of tlus subject The 
guide is of a practical character, embracing almost e\ erv department. Looking at 
this book in detail one is struck by ns coniprrhcnstscftcss It discusses ll«* 
necessities of the masses, and all that is suggested can be earned out hj the 
ordinary cultivator." 

Demy Cso., paper, n. net S annas. 

INDIAN SERICULTURE. 

A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW. 

117/A numerous Ulus /rations. 

By N. G. MUKERJI. MJL, M JIAG, sic. 

Deny 810.. stiff paper cm cr, 11. 6J. net. Rc. r. 

THE MANGO: 

ITS CULTURE AND VARIETIES. 

By G. MARSHALL WOODROW, 

Formerly Professor of Botany, Royal College of Science, Poona, 

Koval Ira , paper, it. CJ. Re t 

HAND-LOOM WEAVING 

FOR INDIA. 

By H. H- GHOSH and D. MUKERJEE. 

ft 7/ A numerous KvsiraKen*. 

INDIAN TEA ASSOCIATION: MEMOIRS. 

A complete tut of the Memoir* of the Scientific 1 lefmnment of tln*«\»wieuuiivi. 
nfuch treat of Tea Sods, J ermentation. fright. IV-!-. Manuring I tuning, rh*. 
bent 0*1 npfiStniim 
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MEMOIRS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE IN INDIA. ■ 

BOTANICAL SERIES. 

\\A. t.— No. I. The Haustorium of the Sant alum Album -Early Stages. 

Hy c. Hmcbi k, M.A., K.UN. Pricesi. &/ rut Ke t 
Tart. II. Cases cf Irregular Penetration. Hr C. A. 
tiMCBi-K. M.A . t.t.S. I’rtc** 41. 6 J. net. Kv 3 
No. II. Indian ^heat Rusts. By 1 - J- HUTt.ru. M.H., 
and J M. Hwsivn. I’nw4>-W na Ri. X 
No. III. Fungus Diseases cf Sugar-Cane In Bengil. By 1 » J. 

Hurts K. M It. T.US l*ncT4r. net Ks 3 
No. IV. Gossypium Obtusifolium. Roxburgh. By I. II. IJURKti 1, 
M.t Price i» M. net. Ho I. 

No. V. An Account of the Genus Pythium and some Chytridi- 
actsr ByF-.J ItlTTU >, M B r I.!'. IViccOi 0Y.n1 1 HV48 
No. VI. Cephaleuros Virescens, Kume : The Red Rust of Tea. 

Hy Harold II M*S\. 1) Sc., and C. M. Hutuhvmin. 
U.A Price 61 net. Ks. 4 

Vol. II.— No. I. Some Diseases of Cereals caused by Sderospora Graml- 
wcol \ It\ K. J Hutu k MB, F f. S frier ar. 3./. n-t. 
Re 18 

No. II. The Indian Cottons. Hy <•. A. GsMMlt, F.C.S. With 
14 fo’oured I’iates frice in \t net Ks 78. 

No. IV. Studies in Root Parasitism. The llanstorium of Olex 


Scandens Hy t . \ Hsuuvu MA. With 13 I’Lsies. 
I'rxeyr. t)i nrt. ks.a8. 

CHEMICAL SERIES. 

. I.— N«i I. The Composition ol Indian Rain and Dew. I!y J. W,’* 
1.E \Tltt u. I*h I) I C S. I’nixu 6./ nu Re 1 
No. II. The Composition of Oil Seeds. By J. \V. Lkatiikk, 

fh D , I* C S Price n bit net R c 1 

Nu III. The Pot-Culture House at the Agriculture Research 
Institute I*us.i Its J \V l-iSTiiik. Hi l) , 1 C.S 
Price 4J 6 ./ net. Rs 3. 

No. IV. Experiments on the Availability of Phosphates and 
Potash m Soils 1U J W l.i ATMEIt, I’h l) P C.S 
Price aj 3 f net Re t 8 

No \ . Construction ol Rain Gauges at Pusa. By M. II, 
Auxtrn. M Inst t 1 . and J \V l.s vthik, Pli I) . P.C.S 
Pncc 41. 6 J net Rs. 3 

ENTOMOLOGICAL SERIES. 

>1. I — No. I. The Bombay Locust. By If. SI. LefkoY, M.A., F.i: S 
F Z S Pnct 35 9</ net Rs 2 8 " ’’ 

No. II. The more Important Insects injurious to Indian Apr!- 
culture Hy II M Lubov. M.a ITS l/s 
Price 41 6d. nit Rs 3. * ’ ” * 

"ft"', » "■ n sc ? 

No. V. The Coccidje attacking the Tea PH„* r .. 

Ceylon. Hy h. L. Orei s V|'s , , , India and 

Masv.Dsl Price „ W. noL Re.'V »• 
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Third Impression. Demy 8vo , doth gilt, 300 pages, 51. net. Rs. +6. 

ASTRONOMY 


WITHOUT A TELESCOPE. 



By E. WALTER MAUNDER, F.R-A^. 

{Of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich). 


An Introduction to the Knowledge of the Constellations, and to the 
Study of the Heavens with the Unassisted Sight. 

Fully Illustrated with Full-page Hates, and with Maps and Charts fur Identifying 
the Constellations and the principal Stars, and twelve Star Maps, forming a 

COMPLETE CELESTIAL ATL AS, together with a FULL INDEX 
OF STARS, PLANETS, and CONSTELLATIONS. 

Daily AVror. — " Mr. E. \V. Maunder has done mom ttion any other siKononwt 
living to show how the study of his farountc science may be pursued without the 
aid of the irJcscopc or other Instruments. . . . An attractive end InUrurtire hook, 
which ought to make many amateur astronomer*." 


Demy 8ro., doth. 4/ net Rs. 3.8. 

OLD CHIPPED STONES OF INDIA. 

Founded on the Collection in the Calcutta Museum. 

Bv A. C LOGAN. LCS. 
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Demy 8vo . sewed, as. W net. Re. t.8 

A SUMMARY OF THE GEOLOGY 
OF INDIA. 

By ERNEST V. VREDENBURG, A.R^.N., A.R.CS., 

Of the Geological survey of Indh. 

CON l L'.N I"S —Introduction— The Arclia- in— Oldest Seth memory Systems — 
The Kaitipuh System— The Vindhjnn Sj stem— I ossiliftrous Reprcsunattvc* of 
the Cambrian and Silurian Systems — IXixoi’inn and lamer Carlmniferenn Systems— 
Geological History of India during the Upper Carboniferous, Permian nnd Mesozoic 
Periods — Prussic. Jurassic, and Cower Cretaceous Systems — Tlic Upper Creta- 
ceous Systems— The Eocene System— 'Die Ptgu or Mtlrart (Fljsch) System— The 
Siwalik Sutcm— ' The Qimtcrnaty Krx 


1’ourth Edition. Dimy Bxo., cloth, i as. net. Rs. 8 

A HANDBOOK OF 

PRACTICAL SURVEYING FOR 
INDIA. 


Hlusttaled with Plans, Dm 'rams, and 24 Plans. 

By F. W. KELLY, late Indian Survey. ^ 

Quarto, paper 6r net Ks 4 

NOTES AND REPORT ON THE KAZUSA 
SYSTEM OF DEEP BORING FOR WATER 

AS PRACTISED IN JAPAN. 

By F. S. NORMAN. 


Second Edition. 6s net Rs 4 

PERMANENT-WAY POCKET BOOK 


AND RAILWAYMAN’S COMPANION. 



I I’M Illustration}. 


By li* T. V. JONES. R^J „ d Enlaced t y R. YOUNG. 
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Crou ti 4(0.. cloth k«. t*. 

A MONOGRAPH ON ENTERIC 
FEVER IN INDIA 

AND OrilEU TROPICAL AND SUP-TKOMCAL REGIONS. 

A STUDY IN EPIDEMIOLOGY AND MILITARY HYGIENE. 

By Major A. E. ROBERTS, M.B, LM.S. 

(Secretary to Director-Geo crnl |,\f S and to the S.tnitarj Commission, 
Government of Indn) 

Illustrated twrt Charts and Plant 

Cml and Military Gnuttt — "The, important contribution to the I. mature 
of l.ntcac Forer mil bcneleomcil by the medical profession both in India and 
abroad and the aalunble facts stated -and the scientific arguments propounded in 
the book arc likely to have great influence in recasting our present conceptions of 
this disease." 


Second Edition Crown 8a o , cloth. 5 1 net Rs. 3.8 

.MANUAL OF ASEPTIC SURGERY, 

By E. A R. NEWMAN, M.D., M.R.CS.H. 

(Major I.M S.). 

With numerous III mirations. 

This aaorlv embodies, in a compact form, information which is only other- 
nine found scattered throughout larger manual*. 


Second Edition. Demv 610 , cloth, 71. 6 I. net Rs 6 

MALARIAL FEVER 
AND MALARIAL PARASITES 

IN INDIA. 

By Major ANDREW BUCHANAN. ULS, MJ>. 

{Odg Cml Surgeon. Nagpur. C India) 

Profusely Illustrated with Coloured plates and Charts. 

Indian Medical Castile. — “It is a book that should be introduced into every 
Medical College in India, and it is of especial value as being the w orlc df an observer 
in India contending with the same difficulties os ana other w orker in India “ 
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CompV.e In On- Vo'ume. Royal o., cloth. 720 jxtges, 25»- net. K ». tB. 

MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE FOR INDIA. 

By 1. B. LYON, Ci.E., F.CS- F.I.C., LSLS. 

(late Professor of Medical Jurisprudence. (Irani Mcilc.il College, ItomKav). 

Third Edition. Thoroughly revised, and brought up to date by 
Lieut^Col. L. A. WADDELL, M3., CJ.E., LL.D., F.L.S., IMS. 

H'ltA numerous lllus/r.i/itns anil afoul 300 /llmtraln t lasts. 

PAKT I —Identification of the IJvang amt Dead— I'-iamination of Living Persons 
— Examination of the Dead — Examination of Mood. etc. 

P\kt II — Kinds of Violent Death— Wounds.. Mows, etc.— Asphyxial Deaths— 
(turns and Scalds — Death from Extremes- of Temperature, etc. — Death from 
Starvation— Sexual Defects— Rape and Unnatural Sexual Offences— Pregnancy 
— Mrth in Kvlation to Civit Law (l-efimmacy .and Inheritance)— Kcrticide 
or Criminal Abortion— Infanticide —Medical Responsibility and M itpraxis— 
Invtnuv— Life \ssurance 

P\xr III — Poisoning or I ovicologv — Poisoning m General— ( orrosiw Mineral 
Poisons — N mi». M etallic Irritants — Metallic Irritants — Vegetable Irritants — 
Animal Irritants — Verse Poisons— ( crebrnl-Spina! I\>i sons— Cert bro-Spimt 
and Cardiac etc Poisons \piiendico - Illustration' 

Lance/ — *• Hie work forms .» trust north) guide to the subjects of which it 
treats . . the new edition ml! be found on examination to merit fully tin* 
favourable review which it rewired on us first appearance. 

Fourth I million Crown 8vo.. cloth, tor. CJ. Rs, 7 14. 

HINTS FOR THE MANAGEMENT AND ’ 
MEDICAL TREATMENT OF CHILDREN 
IN INDIA. 

By EDWARD A. BIRCH, MD. 

(laic Principal. Medical College, Calcutta). 

L, oncer. " It is a book which ought to be found in every household." 

InJtan Medical Cate He. — " li has become more and more valuable and useful 
ns well to the anxious mother in India as to the practitioner." 


Crown 810 . cloth. +r. 6 J net Rs 3 . 

HANDBOOK FOR WIVES AND MOTHERS 
IN INDIA. AND THE TROPICS. 

» By Miss E. M. STALEY, M3., 

Physician in Charge of Lady Aitchison Hospital, Lahore. 
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Demy 8»o., doth, St. 6d. net. Rs. 6. 

MATERIA MEDICA FOR INDIA. 

ante Official Drugs and Preparations according to the British Pharmacopoeia 
of 1898. with details of o»cr 300 of the most important Indian Drugs, and practical 
statements of iheir Ph-umacojogy, Therapeutics, anti rhamney. 

By C. F. PONDER, M.B., and D. HOOPER, F.CS., FX-S. 

Journal of Tropical .Medicine. — " We commend this book lo Students of 
Medicine in India. It is carefully nnd accurately written, and the descriptions of 
the properties of drugs can lie readily followed and understood." 


Second Edition. Demy 8vo , cloth, tor. 6J. net. Rs 6. 

the indigenous drugs of India 

SHORT DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES OF THE PRINCIPAL 
MEDICINAL PRODUCTS MET WITH IN BRITISH 1 NDIL 
By RAI BAHADUR KANNY LAL DEY, CJX. 

UnglhhHHHt — "His work Is a compendium of forty years' experience, and 
deserves to be widely popular and carefully studied." 

Pharmaceutical Journal. — " A work on Indian drugs which is thoroughly 
up to date, and as reliable ns any book can be made, even with the help of 
experts.” 

'> Crown 8\a . cloth, 4, 6d. net. Rs. 3 

INDIAN TOXICOLOGY. 

By F. N. WINDSOR, MJL, MJLCS-, BJL, B^.C. 

(Captain I M 5 |, Chemical Analyst nnd Bacteriologist to the Government 
of Burma. 

Being an attempt to describe fully those poisons which are used in India, 
and to omit such as are only toxicological curiosities. 


Demy Bto., cloth, $r net. Rs 6 

MANUAL OF OPHTHALMIC 
OPERATIONS. . 

By F. P. MAYNARD, MJ 1 . F-R.GS- Major LMS. 
Professor of Ophthalmic Surgery, Calcutta University. J Oust rated by 
Stereoscopic and other Photos of operations. 
lMHeet.~ " A work of sterling Value, which may be safely recommended to the 
student, and will be read with profit by aery ophthalmic surge on." , 
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ismo., boards. is. 6d. net. Re. i. 

AN ELEMENTARY MANUAL OF 
MIDWIFERY. 

I OR THE USE OK INDIAN MIDWIVES IN RECEIPT 
OF SCHOLARSHIPS FROM THU VICTORIA 
MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP FUND 
By C. P. LUKIS, M.B., F.R.GS., Lt^CoI. I.M.S. 
(Principal, Agra Medical School). 


Crown 8 vo . cloth 

INSANITY IN INDIA. 

By Major G. F. V. EVENS, LIVES., 

Superintendent, Punjab Lunatic Asylum, Lahore. 

[hi the Inst. 


Fcap. 8vo. (with diagrams), cloth, is net. Re. 1.8. 

MEDICAL HINTS FOR HOT CLIMATES, 

AND FOR THOSE OUT OF REACH OF PROFESSIONAL AID. 

By CHARLES HEATON, JVLR.CS. 

Hospital Gazette — " Wo can recommend this book to those who are' in the 
Colonics »3 a useful, handv guide to health * ^ 

i6mo.. cloth, is. M. net. Re 1. 

PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE 

PRESERVATION OF HEALTH IN INDIA. 


By Lieut-Col. G. S. A. RANKING, B.A., MD., M.R.C.S., I.M.S. 

1'ionttr — Meat useful and practical.' 

,t/j Jrvs -t foil — '■ Ranking's Practical Hints will come as n boon . and there is 
much in the book which should be retd bv oil. • 


Second Edition with Illustrations. Crown 8to.. cloth. 6s. Rs 4.8, 


THE CARLSBAD TREATMENT 

FOR TROPICAL AND DIGESTIVE AILMENTS; 

AND HOW TO CARRY IT OUT ANYWHERE. * 

By LOUIS TARLETON' YOUNG, MJ>. 


Home Sties — " The boo’* contains the result of 
anil should hr of as much adtantage to medical men 


years' practical 
. to suF-rcrs " 


ejpenence, 
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1 Ii!nl 1 minion, l'cip. Sto.. cloth. He 1.8. 

BANTING IN INDIA. 

WITH FOMK REMARKS ON* DIET AND 'flllNGS IN GENERAL. 
By LleuL-CcL JOSHUA DUKE, LMS. (Rt(i«d). ' 

Crown Etov. jxtpor l>cv.irdt. R*. a. 

BANTING' UP-TO-DATE. 

By the Author of "A Bobbj»vy Pack In India/* 

/'<i nur — ** II mij l<e beatlily com muiAi! Co all who really want 10 improve 
health and figure alike l»y petting rid of whit ourMnctors call 1 Superfluous adipose 
deposit ’ and oar horrid friends ctK * f tt. ’ ■ 

•Ntond lahtion . Cruwu Eirt . | viper lm-irtls 

QUERIES AT A MESS TABLE. 

1VHAT SHALL I EAT ? 

WHAT SHALL I DRINK? 
v. By. Lieut .-CoL JOSHUA DUKE, LM-S. (Retired). 

[ft tits frtu. 

, IXmjr8vo.vloth.ar yt iicl Re > 8. 

•.THE MANAGEMENT OF A 
PLAGUE EPIDEMIC 

AMI 

THE PRINCIPLE ON WHICH IT SHOULD BE BASED. 

By E. F. GORDON TUCKER, Captain LM.S. 

CronnSvo. jriper, net 8 mms 

CHOLERA : 

ITS PREVENTION AND TREATMENT. 

By Lieu f .-Co). JOSHUA DUKE, LSLS. (Retired). 

A short treatise on the precautions necessary to be taken to preiev and check, 
and the treatment to be adopted in outbreaks of cholera 
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AGRA, DELHI, ALLAHABAD, CAVNPORE, LUCKNOW, AND 
ISDN ARES. Hy IL G. K»RSF, C.f>. With Slaps and Plans. In 
one fcnp. Svo. volume, Jt. (xf. net. Rs. 6. 


AGRA.— HANDBOOK TO AGRA AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
By II. G. Krfne, C.S. Sixth Edition, Revised, Maps, Plans, etc. 
Tcap. Svo., cloth, jj. 64 net. Us. 2.8. ’ , 

ALLAHABAD, LUCKNOW, CAWNPORE, AND BENARES. By 
A. G. Keenf, C.S. Second Edition. Revised. With 4 Maps 
and a Plan. Fcap. 8vo„ doth, 31. fxf. net. Rs. z.8. 


CACHAR AND SYLHET, ROUTES TO- A Map Revised an.I 
Corrected from the Sheets of the Indian Alla?, 4 miles .3= i inch. 
Showing Rail, Road, and Steamer Routes, Tea Gardens, etc. With a 
Handbook. By James PETER. Pour Sheets, folded in case, Rs. 3. 
Mounted on linen, in one Sheet, folded in doth case, liook form, Rs, 6 
Mounted on linen and rollers, varnished, Rs. 9. 


CALCUTTA ILLUSTRATED. A Series -oT Vbolo Reproduction* of 
upwards of 30 Views of the City, including the Government Offices, 
Public Buildings. Gardens, Native Temples, Views on the Hooghly, 
and other Places of Interest, with descriptive Letterpress. Oblong 4to., 
paper, Jj- net, Rs. 2 *, doth, y. (A. wet, Rs. 2.8. 


CALCUTTA.— GUIDE TO CALCUTTA. By Rev. W. K. Firmisgeh, , 
M A , 11. D., F.R.G.S. With Maps and many Illustrations. Crown 
* Kvo , boards., cloth bich, 7/. M. net. Rs. 5 r 

DARJEELING. - GUIDE TO DARJEELING AND ITS NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD. By Edmund Mitchell, M.a. Second Edition. 
By G. IIutton Tavlor. With 13 Illustrations and three Maps! 
Fcap. Svo., sewed, 3-r. net. Rs. 2. 


DELHL— HANDBOOK TO DELHI AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
By II (I Keene, C.S. Sixth Edition Rev iscd and brought up to 
date by E. A. Duncan. Fcap. 8vo., doth, 5/, net. Rs. 38. 

DELHI.— THE SEVEN CITIES OF DELHI. By Cordon Risley 
Hearn. With 34 Illustrations and Plans. Crown Svo , doth, icy. 6rf. 


INDIA. — GUIDE TO INDIA AND INDIAN HOTELS. Bv r 
Hutton Taylor. With 90 Halftone Illustrations of celebrate 
places from Photographs. Coloured Map of India. Crown Svo shff 
wrapper, ir. td. net. Ke. 1. •* s,11 > 

KASHMIR AND JAMMO.— A GUIDE FOR VlSITnpc 

KASHMIR AND JAMMO. By Lieut-Col. Duke I M T ° 
Edition. Being the Sixth Edition of I nee's HandW. 1 .'" „i' ' 5£con d 
brought up to date. With Map of Kashmir and phns’ e SJ arse<i and 
doth, tor. (A. net. Rs. S. i,ans - Fcap. g vo , 
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KASHMIR AND JUMMU. ROUTES IN. A Tabulated Description 
of over Eighty Routes, showing Distance, Matches, Natural Character- 
istics, Altitudes, Nature of boppYses, Transport, etc. By Major- 
General Marquis dr IJourbeu Royal 8vo., doth, 4 s. 6,1. net. 
Rs. 3. * 

KASHMIR EN FAMJLLE. A Narrative of the Experiences of a lady 
V»flh Children; with cse/ul Hint s as to how the Journey may bn 
comfortably made. By M. C, B. With a Preface by Major E. A. 
Burrows. 12100., cloth, y. net. Rs. 2. 


KASHMIR.— THACKER’S MAP OF JUMMOO AND KASHMIR. 
Prepared to Illustrate Duke’s Kashmir Handbook. 16 miles =2 1 inch. 
On Sheet unmounted, Rs. 2. Mounted on linen and folded in book ** 
form, 4s. 6tt. net. Rs. 3. 


PINDARI GLACIER, TOUR TO THE. By Major Sr. John Core. 
With Map. Crown S\o , sewed, 4 r. bd. net. Rs. 3. 


SIMLA. -GUIDE TO SIMLA AND ROUTES INTO THE 
INTERIOR. Based on Tovretle's Handbook nod Guide to Simla. 
Revised with Map of Station and Index to all Houses ; also Map of 
Hill States. !2mo., cloth, 6s. net. Rs- 4. 


SIMLA. — HILLS BEYOND SIMLA. Three Months’ Tour from Simla, • 
. through Bussahir, Kunowar, and Spiti to Lahoul. {“In the Footsteps 
■ of the Few.”) By Mrs. J. C. Mukray-Aynsley. Crown 8\o , cloth, 

4r. 6d. net. Rs. 3. 


SIMLA ILLUSTRATED. A Series of 21 Photographic Yicsrs ol the 
bummer Capita! or India. Oblong 4to , paper, 3r. &/. net. j Rs. 2 8 , 
cloth, 5r. net. Ks, 3 S 


SIMLA. — THACKER’S MAP OF SIMLA. 6 inches = 1 mile. Giving 
the Name and Official Number of every Residence in Simla , Postal 
Districts, etc. Tolded in Wrapper, is. 6d. net. Re. t. 


SIMLA TO SHIPKI IN CHINESE THIBET. An Itinerary of 
the Roads and various minor Routes, with a few Hints to Travellers, 
and Sketch Map. By Major W. F. GoRDon-Forbes, Rifle Brigade. 
Fcap. Svo , cloth, Jr. net. Rs. 2 

Itineraries. — Simla to Sfupki, "Charling" Pass, “Saharan to 
Narkunda," Forest Road, Simla to the “ Cbor,” Pool to DanVar, 
Chini to Landour, and the " SbaUe.” y 
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Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth. 7 f. 6 d. net. Rs. 6. 

A GUIDE TO HINDUSTANI. 

Containing Colloquial Sentences in Persian and Roman Character, and 
in English: also a Series of Arris in Urdu written character with their 
transliteration in Roman-Urdu, and English translations. By Geo. S. 
Ranking, B. A., U.D., Lieut.-Col. Secretary to the Board of 

' Examiners, Fort William. 

Demy 8va, doth, 30/. net. Rs. so. 

CONCISE ENGLISH-HINDUSTANI DICTIONARY. 

' Containing about 12,000 words carefully selected. Compiled accord- 
ing to the most approved modern idiom in the Persian and Roman 
characters. By G. S. A. Ranking, B.A., M.D. 

Crown 8vo., cloth, 6r. (J. net. Rs. 5. 

' INTRODUCTORY EXERCISES IN URDU PROSE 
COMPOSITION. • 

A Collection of 50 Exercises with Idiomatic -Phrases and Grammatical 
Notes; accompanied by a full Vocabulary and Translation of each 
passage. By 0 . S. A. Ranking, B.A., M.D., Lieut.-Col. I.M.S. 
Small 410.. boards. 6r. net. Rs. 6. 

SPECIMEN PAPERS (English and Vernacular). 

For the Lower and Higher Standard Examinations in Hindustani, 
together with a Rfeume of the Regulation for these Examinations 
Compiled by G. S. A. Ranking, B.A., M.D., Lieut.-Col. I.M.S. 

r6mo., cloth. 3*. net. Rs. 2. f 

A POCKET BOOK OF COLLOQUIAL HINDU- 
STANI. 

By G. S. A. RANKING, B.A., M.D., Lieut.-Col. I.M.S. 


tn two parts, each 6s. net. Rs. 4, 

ANNOTATED GLOSSARY TO THE BAGH-O- 
BAHAR. 

By Lieut -Col. Ranking, M.D., I.M.S. Containing a full glossary of 
the w ords, page by page, In the Hindustani and Roman Characters 
forming a complete Lexicon to the book. With full Grammatical and 
Explanatory Notes. PART I.— The portion prescribed for thel/wn-T 
Standard. PART II.— The additional portions prescribed for the 
Higher Standard. c 

Third Edition. Revised. Crown 8vo., cloth. 6r. net. Rj. ^3 

HINDUSTANI AS IT OUGHT TO BE SPOlrpw 

By J. Tweedie, Bengal Civil Service. ’ * 

Supplement, containing Key to the Exercises and Tran,),.- , 

Reader, with Notes, na. fcf. net. Rs. 3. translation of the 
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Koval 8vo., cloth, 7/. 6d. net Rs 6 8. 

URDU READER FOR BEGINNERS. 

By Major F. Chapman, Royal Military College, Camberley. Con- 
taining Classified Lists of useful words with transliteration ir> Jioman- 
Urdu ; Elementary Grammatical Exercises with transliteration ; Easy 
Selections from various authors; Selections from Indian History; 
Selections from Hie " Bagb-o-Ilahar ” ; together irilh a complete 
Vocabulary, 

KEY TO ABOVE, a* net Re. 1 in. 

Crown 8vo., cloth limp, 3.1. Rs. 2. 

GRAMMAR OF THE URDU OR HINDUSTANI 
LANGUAGE in its Romanized character. 

By Rev. George Small, M.A. 

Indian Churchman, — ''We recommend it to those who wish to gam a more 
scientific knowledge of Ujdu than the ordinary pnmers afford." 

• Crown 8\ o„ cloth limp, y. Rs. 2. 

ANGLO-URDU MEDICAL HANDBOOK. 

Or Hindustani Guide, For the use of Medical Practitioners fmale 
and female) in Northern India. By Rev. George Small, M.A. 
With the aid of Surgeon-General C. K. Francis, M.B., and of Mrs. 
Fraser Nash, L.R.C.P. 

Rome News . — " This handbook should prove invaluable for use In schools and 
colleges where surgeons, missionaries, and nurses are being trained for work In 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo., doth. 31. <*f Rs. 2.8. 

COMMERCIAL HINDUSTANI. 

v A Collection of Practical Phrases and a Vocabulary of Useful Terms in 
every-day use in business circles. English and Hindustani. By 
Munsiii Jwala Nath Pandit. 

Second Edition. 410 , cloth. Rs. 6. 

A HANDBOOK TO THE KAITHJ CHARACTER. 

By G A. Grierson, C.I.E., I.C.S., rh.D., of H.M. Indian Civil 
Service. With Lithograph Facsimiles, Transliteration and Translation. 
Crown Era., cloth, gr Rs. 6 12. 

THE RUSSIAN CONVERSATION GRAMMAR. 

By Alex. KinlOCH, late Interpreter to II.B.M. Consulate and British 
Consul in the Russian Law Courts ; Instructor for Official Examinations. 
With Key to the Exercises. 

This work is constructed on the excellent system of Olio in his "German 
Conversation Grammar,” with illustrations accompnnj ing every rule. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo.. cloth, 9 1. Rs. 6. 

A GRAMMAR AND VOCABULARY OF THE 
PUSHTU LANGUAGE. 

As spoken in the Trans-Indus Territories under British Rule, etc. 

By General Sir John L Vaughan, K.C.B., iate 2is(j Regiment, 
Bengal Native Infantry ; Commandant, 5th Punjab Infantry. 
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In thick royal 8*o., Ka’f leather, 2 too pp , 36'. o»t. «i. sj. 

THACKER’S INDIAN DIRECTORY. 

Official, Lfcu, Educatioval, I'foffcsiosal, and Commercial. 
BRITISH INDIA and BURMA, and the NATIVE 
STATES o! INDIA, 

WITH CO'tPLFTF AND DETAILED INFORMATION Or TIIF. CITIES OP 

CALCUTTA, MADRAS, BOMBAY, ALLAHABAD, LAHORE, 
SIMLA, AND RANGOON, tie. 

Almanac and General Information, Holiday*, etc., Household Stamp 

Duties, Customs Tariff, Tonnage Schedules ; Orders of the Star of India, 
Indian Empire, etc. ; Warrant of Precedence, Table of Salutes, etc., cic. 

Detailed and Classified Lists of all Commercial and Trading Firm*, 
Railways, Municipalities, Harbour Trusts, etc. 

Civil Service List for all India, List of Clubs In India. * 

Railway Directory. Alphabetical Ust of Resident*. 

Newspaper and Periodical Directory. 1 European and NatKe. 

Conveyance Directory. j A List of Drltish and foreign Manu- 

Olrectory of. the Chlel Industries , facturcr* with their Indian Agent*, 
ot India, with Five Special Map*. 

\\ ith Coloured Railway Map of India Three large plans of Calcutta, with 
houses in principal streets numbered, and references to Offices and Public’ 
Buildings. Maos of Calcutta and Environs ; Bombay and E ns irons ; Madras 
and Environs. Four Maps of the Products of India. 

Royal 8vo . cloth Rs. 5 

THACKER’S 

CALCUTTA DIRECTORY. 1 

CITY AND SUBURBS. 

With Maps showing Business and Residential portions, a "Ward Map 
stowing Streets and Wards, Visitors' Supplements, Calendar showing 
Festivals and Holidays, Postal Information, Tonnage Schedule, Custom 
House Tariff; Military Section, including Calcutta, Dum-Dum and 
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